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INTRODUCTION 


The three plays here presented we're the outcome of a 
period when BjOrnsoii's views on many topics were 
undergoing a drastic revision and he was abandoning 
much of his previous orthodoxy in many directions. 
Two of them were written during, and one immediately 
after, a three years* absence from Norway— years spent 
almost entirely in southern Europe.^ For nearly ten 
years previous to this voluntary exile, Bjomson had been 
immersed in theatrical management and political pro- 
pagandism. His political activities (guided by a more 
ot less pronounced republican tendency) centred in an 
agitation for a truer equality between the kingdoms of 
Sweden and Norway, his point of view being that Norway 
had come to be regarded too much as a mere appanage 
of Sweden. Between that and his manifold and dis- 
tracting cares as theatrical director, he had let imagina- 
tive work slide for the time being; but his years abroad 
had a rccujibrativc effect, and, in addition, broadened 
his mental outlook in a remarkable manner. Foreign 
travel, a^widcr acquaintance with differing types of 
humanity, and, above all, a new'ly-won acquaintance 
with the contemporary literature of other countries, 
made a deep impression upon Bj5rnson*s vigorously 
receptive mind. He browsed voraciously upon the 
works of foreign writers. Herbert Spencer, Darwin, 
John Stuart Mill, Taine, Max-Muller, formed a portion 
of his mental pabulum at this time — and the result was 
a significant alteration of mental attitude on a number 
of questions, and a determination to make the attempt 
to embody his theories in dramatic form. He had 

* Further details respecting Bjdmson’s life will be found in the 
Introduction to Three Comedies by Bjdrttson, published in Every- 
man’s Library in zgia. 
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BjSrnson’s Plays 

gained all at once, as he wrote to Georg Brandes, the 
eminent Danish critic. ** eyes that saw and cars that 
heard.** Up to this time the poet in him had been pre- 
dominant; now it was to be the social philosopher that 
held the reins. J list as Ibsen did. so Bjom.son abandoned 
historical drama and artificial comedy for an attempt 
at prose drama which should have at all events a serious 
thesis. Tn this he anticipated Ibsen ; for (unless we 
include the satirical political comedy. The League of 
Youth, which w'as published in iS6o, among Ibsen*s 
** social dramas *’) Ibsen did not enter the field with 
Pillars of Society^ until 1877, whereas Bj6rnson*s The 
Editor, The Bankrupt, and The King were all pub- 
lished between 1S74 and 1S77. Intellectual and literary 
life in Denmark had been a good deal stirred and 
quickened in the early seventies, and the influence of 
that awakening was inevitably fell by the more eager 
spirits in the other Scandinavian countries, it is 
amusing to note, as one Norw'egian writer has pointed 
out, that this intellectual upheaval (which, in its turn, 
was a reflection of that taking place in outer Europe) 
came at a time when the bulk of the Scandinavian folk 

were congratulating themselves that the doubt and 
ferment of unrest which were undermining^ the founda- 
tions of the great communities abroad had not had the 
power to ruffle the placid surface of our good, old- 
fashioned, Scandinavian orthodoxy.** Bjom.son makes 
several sly hits in these plays (as does Ibsen in Pillars 
of Society) at this distrust of the opinions and manners 
of the larger communities outside of Scandinavia, 
notably America, wdth which the Scandinavian countries 
were more particularly in touch through emigration. 

Brandes characterises the impelling motive of these 
three plays as a passionate appeal for a higher standard 
of truth — in journalism, in finance, in monarchy: an 
appeal for less casuistry and more honesty. Such a 
motive was characteristic of the vehement honesty of 
Bjomson*s own character; he must always, as he says 

* Published in The Pretenders and Two Other Plays, in Everyman’s 
Library, 1913. 
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in one of his letters, go over to the side of any one whom 
he believed to “ hold the truth in his hands." 

The Editor {Redakidren) was written while Bjornson 
was in Florence, and was published at Copenhagen in 
1874. It was at first not accepted for performance at 
Christiania or C^openhagen, though an unauthorised per- 
formance of it was given at one of the lesser Christiania 
theatres in 1875. Meanwhile a Swedish version of it 
had been produced, authoritatively, at Stockholm in 
February of that year. The play eventually made its 
way on the Norwegian and Danish stage; but. before 
tlicat, it had been seen in Gennan dress at Munich and 
H amburg . As an inevitable result of his recent activities 
as a political speaker and pamphleteer, Bjornson had 
come in for a good deal of vituperation in the press, a 
fact which no doubt added some gall to the ink with 
which he drew the portrait of the journalist in this play. 
The 6tockholm critics, indeed, had condemned The 
Editor as merely a pamphleteering attack on the editor 
of a well-known journal. In answer to this criticism 
Bjornson wrote from Rome in March, 1875: " It is said 
that my play is a pamphleteering attack on a certain 
individual. That is a deliberate lie. I have studied 
the journalist type, which is here represented, in many 
other count Aes besides my own. The chief charac- 
teristic of this type is to be actuated by an inordinate 
egotism tlftit is perpetually being inflamed by passion; 
that makes use of bogeys to frighten people, and docs 
this in such a way that, while it makes all its honest 
contemporaries afraid of any freedom of thought, it 
also produces the same result on every single individual 
by means of reckless persecution. As I wished to por- 
tray that type, I naturally took a good deal of the 
portrait from the representative of the type that I 
knew best; but, like every artist who wishes to produce 
a complete creation, I had to biiild it up from separate 
revelations of itself. There can, therefore, be no 
question of any individual being represented in my play 
except in so far as he may partially agree with the type." 

However much Bjornson may have written The 
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Editor with a “ purpose/* his vivid dramatic sense kept 
him from becoming merely didactic. The little tragedy 
that takes place amongst this homely group of people 
makes quite a moving play, thanks to the skill with 
which the types are depicted — the bourgeois father and 
mother, with their mixture of timidity and solf-intcfest ; 
the manly, straightforward young politician, resolute to 
carry on the work that has sapped his brother's life; 
the warped, de-humanised nature of the journalist; the 
sturdy common-sense of the yeoman farmer; and the 
doctor, the “ family friend,** as a sort of mocking 
chorus. Besides its plea for a higher regard for trnih, 
the play alsQ attacks the precept, preached by worldly 
wisdom, that we ought to harden our natures to make 
ourselves invulnerable ; a proposition which was hateful 
to one of Bjomson's persistently impressionable and 
ingenuous nature. The fact remains, as Braudes grimly 
admits, that " now^adays we have only a very quarlifidti 
sympathy with public characters who succumb to the 
persecution of the press.** Brandes secs in the play, 
besides its obvious motive, an allegory. Halvdan Rcjn, 
the weary and dying politician, is (he says) meant for 
Henrik Wcrgcland, a Norwegian poet-politician who had 
similar struggles, sank under the weight of similar 
attacks, died after a long illness, and wSs far higher 
reputed after his death than during his life. In Harald 
Rejn, with his honest enthusiasm and %nisjudged 
political endeavours, Brandes sees Bjornson himself; 
while the yeoman brother, Haakon, seems to him to 
typify the Norwegian people. 

The Bankrupt {En Fallit : literally /I Bankruptcy) 
was partly written in Rome, partly in Tyrol, and pub- 
lished at Copenhagen in 1875. It was a thing entirely 
new to the Scandinavian stage for a dramatist to deal 
seriously with the tragi-comedy of money, and. while 
•mseking a forcible plea for honesty, to contrive to 
produce a stirring and entertaining play on what might 
seem so prosaic a foundation as business finance. Some 
of the play*s earliest critics dismissed it as “dry,** 
‘‘prosaic,** “trivial,** because of the nature of its 
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subject; but it made a speedy success on the boards, 
and very soon became a popular item in the repertories 
^ of the Christiania, Bergen and Copenhagen theatres. 

* It wjis actually first performecl, in a Swedish translation, 
at Stockholm, a few days before it was produced at 
Christiania. Very soon, too, the play reached Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna, and other Gernian and Austrian 
theatres. It was played in Paris, at the Theatre Libre 
in 1S94. The character of Bcrent, the lawyer, which 
became a favourite one with the famous Swedish actor 
Ernst Possart, w'as admittedly more or less of a portrait 
of a well-known Norwegian lawyer, by name Dunker. 
When Bjornson w'as writing the play, he "vfrent to stay 
for some days w'ith Dunker, wrho was to instruct him 
as to the legal aspect of bankruptcy. Bjornson took 
the opportunity of studying the lawyer as well as the law. 

^T/rg King (Kongen) was wTitten cit Aulcstad, the 
Norw^egian home in w'hich Bjornson settled after his 
return from abroad, and was published at Copenhagen 
in 1877. It is perhaps not surprising that tlic play, 
W'ith its curious blend of poetry and social philosophy, 
and its somcwdiat exuberant (though always interesting) 
wordiness, was not at first a conspicuous success on the 
stage; but tjic interest aroused by the published book 
was enormous. It was widely read and vigorously dis- 
cussed, bcjJ:h in Scandinavia ami abroad; and while, 
on the one hand, it brought upon Bjornson the most 
scurrilous abuse and the hanshest criticism from his 
political opponents, on the other hand a prominent 
compatriot of his (whose opinion w^as w'orth having) 
gave it as his verdict, at a political meeting held soon 
after the play’s publication, that “ the most notable 
thing that has happened in Norway of late — or at any 
rate, one of the most notable —in my opinion is this 
last book of Bjornson's — The King*' 

The idea of a “ democratic monarchy ” — a kind’ of 
reformed constitutional monarchy, that should be a 
half-way house on the road to republicanism — was not 
entirely new'; Bjonison's success w'as in presenting the 
problem as seen from the inside — that is to say, from the 
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king's point of view. His oppc»ncnts, of course, branded 
him as a red-hot republican, which he was not. In a 
preface he wrote for a later edition of tlie play, he says 
that he did not intend the play mainly as an argument 
in favour of republicanism, but “ to extend . the 
boundaries of free discussion but that, at the same 
time, he believed t\\e republic to be the ultimate form 
of government, and all European stales to be proceeding 
at varying rates of speed towards it. 

The King is composed of curiously incongruous 
elements. The railway meeting in the first act is pure 
comedy of a kind to compare with the meeting in Ibsen’s 
An Enemy df Society ; tiie last act is melodrama with 
a large admixture of remarkably intcrc&ling social 
philosophy; the intervening acts betray the poet that 
always underlay the dramatist in Bjornson. The crudity, 
again, of the melodramatic apjjearance of the wraiUi 
of Clara’s father in the lliird act, contrasts strangely 
with the mature thoughtfulness of much of the last act 
and with the tender charm of what has gone before. 
And — strangest incongruity of all in a play so essentially 
" actual " — there is in the original, between each act, 
a mysterious mellcinspil,” or '' interlude," in verse, 
consisting of somewhat cryptic dialogues between Genii 
and Unseen Choirs in the clouds, between an “ Old 
Grey Man " and a " Chorus of Tyrants " in a desolate 
scene of snow and ice, between Choruses of Men, Women, 
and Children in a sylvan landscape, and so forth — their 
utterances being of the nature of the ob.scurcst choruses 
in the Greek dramatists, but for the most part with a 
less obvious relevance to the play itself. Such a device 
leads the present-day reader’s thoughts inevitably to 
the use made of the “ unseen chorus," in a similar way, 
by Thomas Hardy in The Dynasts , but Hardy's inter- 
ludes are closely relevant to his drama and help it on its 
wa^, which Bjornson's do not. They have been entirely 
omitted in the present translation, on the ground of 
their complete superfluity as well as from the extreme 
difficulty of retaining their " atmosphere " in translation. 

None of the three plays in the present volume have 
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previously been translated into English . German , French, 
and Swedish versions of The Editor are extant; German, 
Swedish, Finnish, French, and Hungarian of The 
Bankrupt ; Frencli and Spanish of The King. 

R. FARQi: II ARSON SHARP. 
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THE EDITOR 


\ PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 



I)RA]\rATIS PKRSONM*: 


Evje, a prosperous disliller. 

Mrs. Evje. 

Gf.rtkdi), their dauphlcr. »'ngaged to [Iarai.u Rf.j 
T he. Doctor. 

The Editor. 

Haakon Rkjn, a yeoman farmer. 

Halvdan Kkjn > . . . .. 

, '' IiLs brothers. 

Harald Rkjn ) 

The Doctor’s Assistant. 

I.NGEUOKG, maid to the Evjcs. 

John, coachman to the Evj'es. 

Halvdan Rfj.n’s IIousekekper. 

Halvdan Rkjn’s Maid. 

A Lamplighter. 

The actiopi iakc^ place in a town in Norway^ 



THE EDITOR 


AIT I 

(Scene. — The breakfast-room at the Evjes’ house. A 
glass-cupboard y in two partitionsy statids^ against the 
left-hand realty loell forward. On the top of it stand 
a variety of objects. Beyond ity a stove. At the back 
of the roomy a sideboard. In the middle of the room 
ja ^mall round folding table y laid for four persons. 
There is an armchair by the stove ; a sofa on the right ; 
chairs y etc. A door at the back of the roomy and another 
in the left-hand wall. There are paintings on the 
walls yUnd the general impression of the room is oneof snug 
comfort. Evjk, Mrs. Evje, and Gertrud are seated 
at the tab\f. Ingeborg is standing by the sideboard. 
Breakfast is proceeding in silence as the curtain rises. 
Ingeeidrg takes away P>je’s cup and re- fills it. 
she brings it back to himy a ring is heard at the bell. 
Gertrud gets up.) 

Evje. Sit still; John will go to the door. (Gertrui> 
sits down again. Directly afterwards y another ring is 
heard.) 

Mrs. Evje. What can John be doing? 

Ingeborg. 1 will go. {Goes out. She comes back, showing 
in Harald Rejn, who hangs up his hat and coal in the 
hall before coming in.) 

Harald. Good morning! 

Evje and Mrs. Evje. Good morning! (Harald shakes 
hands with them.) 

Harold {to Gertrud, who is sitting on the right). Good 
3 
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mornings Gertrud ! Am I a bit late to-day ? (Gertrud, 
:vho has taken his hand, looks lovingly at him hut says 
nothing,) 

Mrs, Evje. Yes, 1 suppose you have been for a> long 
constitutional, although the weather is none of the best. 

Harold, It is not; T expect we shall have a thick fog 
by the afternoon. 

Evje, Did you have breakfast before you went out? 

Harold. I did, thanks. {To 1n(;krok(;, who has come 
forward with a cup of coffee.) No, thank you. I will 
sit down here whilti you arc finishing. {Sits down on 
the soja behind Gertrifd.) 

Mrs. Evje. How is your brother Halvdan? 

Harold. A little better to-day, thanks — but of course 
we cannot build on that. * * 

Evje. Is your eldest brother coming to sec liim ? 

Harold. Yes, we expect him every day. Probably 
his wife has come with fiim, and that has been the reason 
of the delay; she finds it difficult to get away. 

Mrs. Evje, Halvdan so often talks of her. 

Harold, Yes, I believe she is the best friend he has. 

Evje, No wonder, then, that she wants to come and 
say good-bye to him. iJy the way, have you seen how 
the paper bids him good-bye to-day? 

Harold. Yes, I have seen it. 

Mrs. Evje {hurriedly). 1 hope Halvdan ha.s not seen it? 

Harold {smiling). No, it is a long time now since 
Halvdan read a newspaper, {A pause.) 

Evje. Then I suppose you have read what they say 
abput you too? 

Harold. Naturall)'. 

Mrs. Evje, It i.s wor.se; than anything they have said 
about you before. 

Harold. Well -of course, you know, my election 
meeting comes on this evening. 

Evje. I can tell you it has upset us. 
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Mrs, Evje, Day after day we wake up to find our house 
invaded by these abominations. That is a nice thought 

begin your day’s work with! 

HUrdld, Is it so indispensable^ then^ to educated people 
to begin their day by reading such things? 

Mrs. Evje. Well — one must have a paper. 

Kvje. And most people read it. Besides, one can't 
deny that a lot of what is in it is true, although its general* 
tendency is to run everyone down. 

Harold {getting up). Quite so, yes. {Leans over Ger- 
trud’s shoulder.) Gertrud, have you read it? 

Gertrud {does not look at him^ and hesitates for a moment; 
then says gently): Yes. 

Harold {under his htalh). So that is it! {Walks away 
from Her.) 

Evje. We have had a little hit of a scene here, I must 
tell you. 

Harold {walking up and down). Yes, I can understand 
that. 

Evje. 1 will repeat what 1 have said already: they 
write about and we have to .suffer for it. 

Mrs. Eiffe. Yes, and Gertrud especially. 

Gertrud. No — I don’t w^ant anyone to consider me in 
the matter at all. Besides, it is not what they say of you 
in the paper that hurts me — . {Stops abruptly.) 

Harold (who has come up to her). But what your parents 
arc feeling about it? Is that it? (Gertrud does not 
answer.) 

Evje {pushing back his plate). There, I have finished! 
(They rise from the table. Mrs. Evje helps Ingehorg 
to clear away the things, tvhich Ingeborc carries out of 
the room.) 

Mrs. Evje. Couldn’t you wash your hands of politics, 
Harald? (Gertrud goes out to the left.) 

Evje {who has followed Gertrud with his eyes). We 
cannot deny that it pains us considerably that in our old 
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age our peaceful home should be invaded by all this 
squabbling and abomination. 

Mrs. Evje {who rung for Ingeborg to move the table}. 
You have no need to do it, cither, Harald ! You sre a 
grown man, and your own master. (Ingeborg comes in. 
Harald helps her to move the table.) 

Evje {to his wife). Don’t let Ingeborg hear. Come 
along, we will go into my room. 

Mrs. Evje. You forget, all the windows are open there. 
I have had the fire lit here, so that we could stay here. 

Evje. Very well — then we will sit here. (Sits 
down by the fire.) Will you have a cigar? 

Harald. No, thanks. (Ingeborg goes out.) 

Evje {taking a cigar and lighting it). As my wife said just 
now’ — couldn’t you wash your hands of politics, Harald? 
You, who have both talent and means, need not be at a 
loss for a vocation in life. 

Harald {sitting down on the sofa). If 1 have any talent, 
it is for politics — and so T intend to devote my means 
to that. 

Evje. What do you propose to gain by itc? 

Harald. What any one who believes in a cause hopes 
to gain — that is to say, to help it on. 

Evje. And to become a cabinet minister? 

IVarald. I certainly can’t do that any other way; 
well, I admit — that is my idea. 

Evje. You will not be elected now. 

Harald. That we shall see. 

Evje. But suppose you arc not re-elected to-morrow? 

Harald. Then I must find some other way. 

Evje. Always with the same object? 

Harald. Always with tlie same object. (Evje sighs.) 

Mrs. Evje {who has taken her sewing and sat doim by the 
fire). Oh, these politics ! 

Harald. At any rate, they are the most prominent 
factors in life just now. 
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Evje, We do not suppose we can exercise any influence 
over you. But at any rate it is possible that you yourself 
Jiave not considered the position into which you have put 
the .whole of us. {Both he and his wife avoid looking at 
TTarald during this discussion.) 

Mrs. Evje. Say what you really mean, dear — that he 
is making us all thoroughly unhappy, and that is the 
truth I 

liar aid {getting up^ and walking up and down). Well, look 
here — 1 have a proposal to make. It is, that you should 
abandon all opposition to Gertrud’s marryin]^ me at once. 
To-day again my brother has expressed the wish that we 
should be married by his bedside, so that he should be able 
to take part in it. 1 scarcely need add how happy it 
woald make me. 

Evje. But whether she is here at home or married to you, 
you know, her parents’ distress would be just as great 
every time their child was persecuted. 

Mrs. Evje. Surely you can appreciate that! 

Harold. But what answer am I to give to my brother’s 
request? — mtst likely the last he will ever — . {Stops.) 

Evje {after a pause). He is very kind to wish it, as he 
always is.* Nothing would make us happier; but we who 
are her jiarcnts do not consider that you could make our 
daughter happy as long as you remain in politics and on 
the lines on which you are now travelling. 

Harold {after a pause, during which he has stood still). 
That is to say, you contemplate breaking off our engage- 
ment? 

Evje {Rooking at him quickly). Far from it! 

Mrs. Evje {at the same time). How can you say sudi a 
thing? 

Evje {turning tmvards the fire again). We have spoken 
about it to Gertrud to-day — ^as to whether it would not be 
possible to induce you to choose some other career. 

Mrs. Evje. You understand now, why you found 
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Gertrud upset. You must listen to us now, as she did, in 
all friendliness. 

Evfe {getting up and standing with his back la the fire). 'Hic 
first thing I do in the morning is to read my pa))er. You 
know what was in it to-day the same ns is in it now 
every day. 

Mrs. Evje. No, 1 am sure it has never been as bad as 
to-day. 

Harold {walking up and down again). The election is 
just at hand ! 

Evje. Welk-it is just as jiainful to us, her father and 
mother, whether it is before or after the election. We 
are not accustomed to associate with any one who has not 
first-class credentials — and now we have to endure seeing 
doubt cast upon our own son-in-law's. Do not. piis- 
understand me; to my mind, for credentials to be first- 
class they must not only actually be so, but must also be 
considered to be so by people in general. (Harald begins 
to walk up and down again.) The second thing I do in the 
morning is to open my letters. Amongst to-day's were 
several from friends we had invited to a parjy we thought 
of giving — if, that is to say, your brother's illness took no 
.sudden turn for the worse. No fewer than teii of them 
refuse our invitation — most of them making some excuse, 
and a few with a little more show of a real reason ; but one 
of them speaks straight out, and I have his letter here. 
{Takes it from his pocket.) I have kept it for you. It is 
from my father's old friend, the bishop. I haven’t my 
spectacles — and for me to have mislaid my spectacles 
will show you what a state of mind 1 am in. I don’t think 
I hive done such a thing for—. TTere, read it yourself! 
Read it aloud ! 

Harald {taking the letter). “ My dear Mr. Evje. As you 
are my poor dear friend’s son, you must listen to the truth 
from me. I cannot willingly come to your house w’hile 1 
might meet there a certain person who, certainly, is one 
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of you, but nevertheless is a person whom I cannot hold 
in entire respect.” 

• Mrs. Evje. Well, Harald, what do you think our feelings 
must be when we read things like that? 

Evje. Do not imagine that, in spite of that, ive do not 
hold you in entire respect. We only ask you to ensure 
our daughter’s happiness. You can do that with a word. 

Mrs. Evje. Wc know what you are, whatever people- 
say- --oven if they are bishops. But, in return, you ought 
to have confidence in our judgment; and our advice to 
you is, have done with it! Marry Gertrud at once, and 
go away for your honeymoon ; by the time you come back, 
people will have got something else to talk about — and 
you will have found something else to occupy you as w'ell. 

Ev]e. You must not misunderstand us. We mean no 
coercion. We are not insisting on this alternative. If you 
wish to be married, you shall- without feeling yourself 
obliged to change your vocation for our sakes. We only 
want to make it clear that it would pain us - pain us very 
deeply. 

Mrs. Evje. If you want to take lime to think it over, or 
want to talk it over with (Jertrud or with your brother, 
do! (Gertrud comes in and goes about the room looking for 
something.) 

Evje. What are yon looking for, dear? 

Gertrud. Oh, for the — . 

Mrs. Evje. I expect it is the newspaper; your grand- 
father has been asking for it. 

Evje. Surely there is no need for him to read it? 

Mrs. Evje. He asked me for it, too. He knows quite 
well what has made us all unhappy. 

Evje. Can’t you tell him? No, that wouldn’t do. 

Mrs. Evje (to Gertrud). I suppose you have had to 
confess to him what is the matter? 

Gertrud (trying to conceal an emotion that is almost too 
much for her). Yes. (Finds the paper, and goes out.) 
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Afrs. Evje (when Gertrud has gone). Poor child! 

Evje. Does not what she is carrying to him, with all 
that it says about you and about your brother, seem to 
you like an omen? I will tell you how it strikes, me. 
Your brother is a very much more gifted man than I am : 
and although it is true, as that paper says, that nothing of 
all that he has worked for has ever come to anything, still 
.perhaps he may nevertheless have accomplished more than 
either you or me, although we have done a good deal 
between us to increase the prosperity of our town. I 
feel that to be so, although I cannot express what I mean 
precisely. But consider the reputation he will leave 
i^hind him. All educated people will say just what that 
paper says to-day — and to-morrow he will be forgotten. 
He will scarcely find a place in history, for history tmly 
concerns itself with the great leaders of men. What does 
it all come to, then? Neither present nor posthumous 
fame; but death — death ail the time. He is dying by 
inches now, dying of the most horrible persecution; and 
the emotion that his end will cause among a few indi- 
viduals cannot be called posthumous fame. (Harald 
begins to speak, but checks himself,) Can you hope to 
make a better fight of it? You think you are" stronger? 
Very well; perhaps you may have the strength to endure 
it until other times come and other opinions with them. 
But there will be one by your side who will not have the 
strength to endure it. Gertrud is not strong — ^she could 
never stand it; indeed now—alrcady — . {Is stopped by 
his emotion.) 

Mrs, Evje, She hides it from you, but she cannot hide 
it from us. Besides, a friend of ours — our dear doctor- 
said only yesterday — . {Breaks off in tears,) 

Evje. We never told you, but he warned us some time 
ago; we had no idea it was so serious, or that it had any- 
thing to do with this. But yesterday he frightened us; 
he said she — . Well, you can ask him yourself. He will 
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be here directly. (Harald fills a glass of water and 
raises it to his lips, but sets it doion again untasted.) 

Mrs. Evje {going to him). I am so sorry for you, Harald ! 
To have this come on you just now — when your splendid 
brodier is at the point of death, and you yourself are being 
persecuted ! {A ring is heard at the bell.) 

Evje. But it should be a warning to you! Sometimes 
a single movement will change the course of a whole life. 

Mrs. Evje. And do have a little confidence in us! {A 
ring is heard again.) 

Evje. What on earth has become of Jphn to-day? 
That is the second time the bell has rung. 

Mrs. Evje. One of the maids is opening the door, I can 
hear. 

hjilfe. I expect it is the doctor. 

Mrs. Evje. Yes, it is he — I know his ring. (A knock is 
heard at the door.) 

Evje. Come in! {The Doctor comes m.) 

The Doctor. Good morning! {Lays down his hat and 
stick.) Well, so I hear John has been up to his pranks 
again? The rascal is in bed. 

Evje and Sirs. Evje. In bed ? 

The Doctor. Came home at four o’clock in the morning, 
drunk. Ill to-day, naturally. Ingeborg asked me to go 
in and sec him. 

Evje. Well ! — I am determined to put an end to it ! 

Mrs. Eije. Yes, I have never been able to understand 
why you were so lenient with John. 

Evje. He has been with us five years; and, besides, it 
makes people talk so, if you have to send your servants 
away. 

Mrs. Evje. But surely this sort of thing makes them 
talk much worse! 

Evje. Well — he shall leave this very day. 

The Doctor {to Harald). How are you, Rejn? — Oho I 
I understand. I have come at an inopportune moment 
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with my complaints of John? You have all got some- 
thing more serious on your minds? 

Mrs, Evje, Yes, we have had it out. as we agreed 
Ncsterday. 

The Doctor. You must, forgive me, my dear Rcjn,* for 
having told my old friends t!ie whole truth yesterday. 
She {pointing to Mrs! Evje) was an old playfellow of mine, 
and her husband and 1 liave been friends from boyhood ; 
so we have no secrets from each other. And Gertrud's 
condition makc.s me very uneasy. 

Harold. \V)iv have you never told me that liefore? 

The Doctor, (ioodness know.s I have often cnougli given 
her parents Iiints that she was not well; but they have 
only made up their minds that her happine.ss in her en- 
gagement would quite cure her. They are a considerate 
couple, these two dear people, you know; they didn’t 
want to .seem interfering. 

llarald. Their consideration — which 1 appreciate and 
have lately had constant reason to be grateful for — has 
all at once become a more powerful weapon than open 
opposition. It makes a duty of what 1 should otherwise 
have felt to be unfair coercion. But now the situation is 
such that I can neither go forward nor bark. Alter what 
I have gone through, you must see that I cannot withdraw 
on the very eve of the election — and after the election it 
will be too late. On the other hand — {with emotion) — I 
cannot, I dare not, go on with it if it is to cost me — . 
{Breaks off,) 

Evje {standing in front of the fire). 'I'here, there! Take 
time to think it over, my dear boy ; talk it over with her 
and v/ith your brother. 

The Doctor {who has sat down on a chair to the left, a little 
away from the others), I have just been to see your brother. 
A remarkable man ! But do you know what occurred to 
me as I sat there ? He is dying because he is a man. The 
only people that are fit for political life nowadays are 
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those whose hearts have been turned to stone. {Picks up 
something f tom the table and gets up.) Ah, just look here! 
Here is a fine specimen of petrifaction. It is a fragment 
of palm leaf of some kind, found impressed in a bit of rock 
froift Spitzbergen. I sent it you myself, so I know it. 
That is what you have to be like to withstand arctic 
storms! — it will take no harm. Jlut'your brother- well, 
his life had been like that of the original palm tree, with the 
air sighing through it.s branches ; the change of climate wa§ 
too sudden for him. (Goes up to IIakald.) You have 
.still to try it. Shall you be able to kill all the humanity 
that is in you } If you can miike yourself as insensate a 
thing as this stone, I daresay you will be able to stand the 
life. But are you willing to venture upon political life at 
such a price? If you are — so be it; but remember that 
in that case you must also kill all humanity in Gertrud — 
in these two — in every one that is dear to you. Otherwise 
no one will understand you or follow you. If you cannot 
do that, you will never be more than a dabbler in politics 
—u quarter, an eighth part, of a politician — and all your 
efforts, in what you consider your vocation, will be pitiable ! 

Airs. Evje*(who has been occupied at the back of the room, 
hut now sits down by the fire). That is cjuite true ! I know 
cases of petrifaction like that -and God preserve anyone 
that I love from it ! 

Evjc (coming forward towards Harald). I don’t want 
to say an} thing to hurt your feelings — least of all just now . 
But I just w^ant to add my warning, because I believe I 
have discovered that there is a danger that persecution 
may make you hard. 

Harald. Yes! — but do you suppose it is only politics 
that offer that dangerous prospect? 

The Doctor. You are 'quite right! U is all the cry 
nowadays, “Harden yourself!’* It isn’t only military 
men and doctors that have to be hardened; commercial 
men have to be hardened, civil servants liavc to be 
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hardened, or dried up: and everybody else has to be 
hardened for life^ apparently. But what does it all mean ? 
ft means that we arc to drive out all warmth from our 
hearts^ all desire from our imaginations. There is a child’^ 
iieart at the bottom of every one of our hearts — ever yoling;, 
full of laughter and tears : and that is what we shall have 
killed before wc are “ fitted for the battle of life/' as they 
put it. No, no — that is what we ought to preserve; wc 
>vere given it for that! (Haralu hides his fare in his 
hands ^ and sits so for some time,) 

Mrs, Evje, Any mother or any wife knows that. 

Evje (standing with his back to the fire). You want to 
bring back the age of romance, doctor 1 

The Doctor (with a laugh). Not its errors — because in 
those days unclean minds brought to birth a great deal 
tliat was unclean. (Seriously,) But what is it, when all 
is said and done, but a violent protest on the part of the 
Teutonic people against the Romanesque spirit and school 
— remarkable school, but not ours. To us it seems a 
barren, merely intellectual school — a mere mass of 
formulas which led to a precocious development of the 
mind. And that was the spirit it bred—critical and 
barren. But these schools of thought are now all we have, 
and both of them are bad for us ! They have no use for 
the heart or the imagination; they do not breed faith or 
a longing for high achievement. Look at ot4r life! Is 
our life really our own? 

Mrs. Evje. No. You have only to think of our lan- 
guage, our tastes, our society, our — 

The Doctor (interrupting her). Those are the externals 
of our life, merely the externals! No, look within — look 
at such a view oi life as we were talking about, clamouring 
for “ hardening is that ourS? Can we, for all our 
diligence, make as much way in it as, for instance, a bom 
Parisian journalist? — become like a bar of steel with a 
point at each end, a pen-point and a sword-point? We 
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can’t do that; the Teutonic temperament is not fitted for 
it. 

Evje, Oh, we are well on the way towards it. Look at 
the heartless intolerance in our politics ; it will soon match 
whaf you were describing. 

Harold. Everyone that disagrees with you is either an 
ambitious scoundrel, or half mad, or a blockhead. 

The Doctor (la'ighhi^). Yes, and here in the north, in our 
small communities, where a man meets all his enemies in 
the same barber’s shop, we feel it as keenly as if we were 
digging our knives into each other! (Seriously.) We 
may laugh at it, but if we could add up the iitim of suffer- 
ing that has been caused to families and to individuals>- 
if we could sec the concrete total before us — we should 
be tempted to believe that our liberty had been given 
to us as a curse ! For it is a cursed thing to destroy the 
humanity that is in us, and make us cruel and hard to 
one another. 

Harold (getting u/j, but standing still). But, my good 
friends, if you are of the same mind about that, and 1 
with you — what is the next thing to do? 

The Doctoi^. The next thing to do? 

Harold. Naturally, to unite in making an end of it. 

Mrs. Evje (as she works). What ciui we do? 

Evje. 1 am no politician and do not wish to become one. 

The Doctor (laughing, and sitting down). No, a politician 
is a principle, swathed round with a printed set of direc- 
tions for use. I prefer to be allowed to be a human being. 

Harold. No one can fairly insist on your taking up any 
vocation to which you do not feel you have a calling. 

The Doctor. Of course not. 

Harold. But one certainly might insist on your not 
helping to maintain a condition of affairs that you detest. 

AU. We? 

Harold. This newspaper, which is the ultimate reason 
of all this conversation we have had — you take it in. 
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Evje, Why, you take it in yourself ! 

Harold. No. Every time there is anything nasty in it 
about me or mine, it is sent to me anonymously. 

The Doctor {with a laugh). I don’t take it in; T rea& 
my hall-porter’s copy. 

Harold. I have heard you say that before. I took an 
opportunity to ask your hall-porter, lie said he did 
not read it , and did not take it in either. 

The Doctor {as before). Then I should like to know who 
does pay for it! 

Evje, A newspaper is indispensable to a business man. 

Harold. Ah influential business man could by himself, 
or at any rate with one or two others, start a paper that 
would be as useful again to him as this one is. 

Evje. That is true enough; Imt, after all, if we agree 
with its politics ? 

Harold. I will accept help from any one whose opinions 
on public affairs agree with my own. Who am 1 that 1 
should pretend to judge him? But I will not give him 
my help in anything that is malicious or wicked. 

The Doctor. Pshaw ! 

Harold. Everyone who .subscribes to. or contributes to, 
or gives any information to a paper that is scurrilous, 
is giving his help to what is wdeked. And, moreover, 
every one who is on terms of friendship with a man who 
is destroying public morality, is helping him to do it. 

The Doctor {gelling up). Does he still come here? 
{A silence.) 

Evje. He and I arc old schoolfellows- and 1 don’t like 
breaking with old acquaintances. 

Mrs. Evje. He Is a most amusing man, too — though 1 
can’t deny that he is malicious. {The Doctor sits down 
again, humming to himself.) 

Harold. But that is not ail. Both you and the Doctor 
have — with some eloquence — 

The Doctor {with a laugh). Thank you 1 
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Harold. — expressed your abhorrence of certain political 
tendencies with which neither you nor I have any sym- 
pathy — which affront our ideas of humane conduct. 
You^do not feel called upon to enter actively into the 
lists against them ; but why do you try to prevent those 
who do feel so called upon? You lament the existing 
state of things- and yet you help to maintain it, and 
make a friend of the man who is its champion I 

77/1 Doctor {turning his head). Apparently we are on* 
our defence, Kvje! 

Harold. No - -I am. I was told a little while ago that 
T was in a fair way to become hardened ami callous, and 
that I must abandon my career — and that I must do so 
for (lertrud’s sake, too, because she would never be able 
to s^^£ire the fight with me. 1 was told this at one of the 
l)itterest moments in my life. And that made me hesi- 
tate for a moment. But now I have turned my face 
forward again, because you have (;n lightened me! (A 
short, sharp cough is heard in the hall.) 

.Mrs. Evje {getting up). That is he! (.'I knock is heard 
at the door ; the Doctor gets up and pushes his chair back. 
The Editor conus in.) 

The Editor . (}ood morning, my children! How are 
you ? 

Mrs. Evje (.sitting dmvn). I did not hear the bell. . 

The Editor. T don't sui)t)ose you did — I came in by the 
back door. I took yon by surprise, eh? Discussing 
me, too — what? (Laughs.) 

Evje. You have given us enough reason to, to-day, any 
way. 

The Editor. Yes, haven't I ? Such a thing for a man to 
do to his best friends— eh? 

Evje. That is true. 

The Editor. To his old schoolfellows— his neighbours — 
eh? I expect it has disturbed your natural moderation— 
eh? 
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Evje, I pride myself on my moderation. 

The Editor, As much as on your brandy ! 

Evje. Are you going to begin your nonsense again 

The Editor, Good-morning, Doctor! Have you been 
making them a fine speech this morning? — about* my 
paper? or about humanity?— romanticism? or Catholi- 
cism ? — eh ? {Laughs.) 

The Doctor {laughing). Certainly one of us two has 
made a fine speech this morning ! 

The Editor. Not me; mine mu made yesterday! — I Tow 
is your hall-Rorter ? 

The Doctor {laughing). Quite well, I am ashamed to 
say. 

The Editor. There’s a faithful subscriber to my paper, 
if you like! {The Doctor laughs.) Well, Mrs. Evje, 
I can give you news of your man. Master John! 

Mrs. Evje. Can you? It is more than I c.an. 

The Editor. Yes— he is in bed still. I'hat is why 1 
came in the back way - -to enquire after his health. 

Mrs. Evje. But how — ? 

The Editor. How is he after last night? 

Mrs. Evje. Really, 1 believe you know everything. 
We had no idea he was out last night. 

The Editor. Oh, that is the very latest intelligence I 
He h^ been figuring as a speaker— he was drunk, of 
course— before the Association founded by his master’s 
future son-in-law. And he made a most effective speech 
— indeed, the speakers at that Association always make 
most effective speeches ! It was all about a Sliding Scale 
of Taxation, Profit-Sharing for Workers, the necessity for 
a Labour majority in Parliament, etc., etc., — all the 
usual Socialist rhodomontade. You sec how infectious 
intellectual ideas are ! 

Evje. Well! — 1 shall turn him out of the house to-day 1 

The Editor. But that is not in accordance with your 
love of moderation, Evje! 
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Evje. It is a scandal. 

The Editor (to Evje). J^ut not the worst. Because, if 
you want to avoid that sort of thing, there are others you 
nfust turn out of the house. (Glances towards Harald.) 

Eifje. You seem determined to quarrel to-day? 

The Editor. Yes, with your “ moderation.” 

Evje. You would be none the worse 6f a little of it. 

The Editor. “ Brandy and Moderation ” is your watch- 
word — eh ? 

Evje. Do stop talking such nonsense! — I know one 
thing, and that is that you seem to find the brandy from 
my distillery remarkably to your taste ! 

The Doctor (interrupting them). When you are in these 
provoking moods there is always some grieviince lurking 
at the back of your mind. Out with it! I am a doctor, 
you know; I want to get at the cause of your com- 
plaint ! 

The Editor. You were not very successful in that, you 
know, when you said my maid had cholera, and she really 
only was — . (Laughs.) 

The Doctor (laughing). Arc you going to bring that 
story up again? Every one is liable to make mistakes, 
you know- - -even you, my boy ! 

The Editor. Certainly. But before making a mistake tliis 
time — ahem I — I wanted first of all to enquire whether — 

The Doctor. Ah! now it is coming ! 

The Edi-or — whether you have any objection to my 
mentioning John in my paper? 

Mrs. Evje. What has John to do with us? 

The Editor. Just as much as the Association, where he 
delivered his speech, has: it — ahem! — is one of. the 
family institutions! 

Evje. I have had no more to do with making John 
what he is than I have had with making that Association 
what it is. 

The Editor. Your future son-in-lavr made the Associa- 
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tion what it is, and tlic Association has made John what 
he is. 

The Doctor, Or, to put it the other way round: John 
is Mr. Evje’s servant; John lias become an active meirt- 
ber of the Association; therefore Mr. Evjc is a patron 
of the Association. 

The Editor. Or this wa\ : John, being the well-known 
Mr. Evje’s servant, has for that reason bct'ome an acti\e 
jnember of the Association which- as he expressed it — 
his employer’s future son -in- law ‘‘ has had the honour to 
found ! 

Mrs. Evje. Surely you never mean to put that in the 
pa per 

The Editor {laughing). They are John's own words. 

Mr. Evje. Of cour.se, he would never put a tipsy man's 
maunderings into the paper. {To his 7vife.) DonT }'ou 
understand that he is joking? 

The Editor {clearing his throat). It is already in type. 

The Doclor. Oh , nonsense I 

The Editor. 'I'he scene afforded an ojiporlunity for an 
extremely amusing sketch, without mentioning any names. 

Mr. Evje, 1 .sincerely hope that- 

The Doctor {to Evje). OIi, he is only teasing you ! You 
know him. 

The Editor. What do you think of this? “ Those who 
indire’ctly support .so dangerous an institution will haM* 
to face exposure. ’ — 1 quite agree with it. 

Mrs. pA*je {getting up). What do you mean? Do you 
mean that my husband — ? 

The Editor. A little fright will be a good discipline for 
him!. 

Evje. Is what you quoted meant as an accusation 
against us— whether you are sCrious or whether you arc 
joking? 

The Doctor, He is only trying to frighten you with a 
bogey; it is not the first time, you know! 
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Hvje. Yes, but what have I to be frightened of? / 
don’t belong to the Association. 

The Editor. But persons who do belong to it frequent 
your house. A man is known by the company he keeps. 

Mh. Evjc. 1 really begin to think he does mean it 
seriously. 

The Editor. It is too ugly a thing to jest about, you 
mean? 

Evje. Is it passible that you seriousU- mean to allude, 
to John as my servant? 

The Editor. Isn't he your servant ? 

Evje. And to put that in the paper for every one to read ? 

The Editor. No -only for those who read the paper. 

Evjc. And you have come here to tell us that? 

The Editor. Do you su])pose T would do it without 
telling you ? 

Mrs. Evje. It is perfectly shameless ! 

The Editor. It certainly is. 

Evjc. Is it your intention to quarrel with me? 

The Editor. Of course! 

Evje. With your own school lellow? -one who has been 
a true friend to you in all your ups and downs? It is 
abominable I 

The Editor. J’erhaps it was to ensure my holding n.y 
tongue that you have been my friend ! 

Mrs. Evjc. V'ou roiddn^t behave in such a fashion to a 
friend ! 

The Editor (drily). To my own brother, if he stood in 
my way! 

Harold (to himself). This is loo much! (Comes for- 
ward.) Is your hatred for me so bitter that on my account 
you must p)erseciite even my future parents-in-law, your 
own old friends? 

The Editor (whoy as soon as Harald came forward^ has 
turned away to the Doctor). Have you heard how people 
are being beaten up to go to the meeting of electors to- 
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night ? The last political speeches of the campaign must 
be made with red fire burning at the wings ! (Laughs.) 

Mrs. Evje (coming up to him). No, you are not going to 
get out of it by changing the subject. Is it really your 
intention to put my husband in your paper? 

I'he Editor. He is putting himself there. 

Evje. I, who all my life liave avoided being drawn into 
any political party? 

• The Doctor. What has Evje to do with llarald Rejn’s 
politics ? 

The Editor. He endorses them! 

Mrs. Evje. No ! — a thousand limes no ! 

Evje. Why, only to-day — 

The Doctor. I can bear witness to that I 

The Editor. It is no use protesting ! 

Evje. But you must believe our protestations! 

The Editor. Bali! You will see something more to- 
morrow — 

Evje. Something more? 

Mrs. Evje. Against my husband ? 

The Editor. That .scandal about the Stock ICxchange 
Committee. No less than three Letters to the Editor 
about it have been lying in my pigeon-holes for some 
time. 

Evje (in bewilderment). Arc you going to put nonsense 
of that sort in your paper? The most respected men on 
the Exchange — ? 

Mrs. Evje. Members of the Committee — ? 

The Editor. They are only respected men so long as 
they respect themselves. When their chairman enters 
into jconnections which offend public opinion, the whole 
crew of them must be made to feel what sort of a man it 
is they are associating with. 

The Doctor. So on Mr. Rejn’s account you are going to 
expose Evje, and on Evje’s account the Stock Exchange 
Committee ? I suppose my turn will come soon ! 
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The Editor, It will come. 

The Doctor. Indeed ! 

^The Editor. The letters that have been sent to me are 
all fi;om highly respected men. That shows that public 
opinion has turned round; and public opinion must be 
obeyed ! ( Throws out his hands.) 

Evje {in a troubled voice). It is quite true that I have 
noticed in several little ways that their temper — . {Jmks 
round hiniy and checks himself. Then speaks more con-* 
fidcntly.) But it was just at such a time that I looked 
for help from you, my friend. That is wly I did not 
bother myself much about it. 

The Editor {to Evje). But you know it is you that are 
attacking me now ! 

Evje. 1? 

Mrs. Evje. Ile.^ 

The Editor. And, besides, 1 have no choice in the 
matter. You have made your bed, and must lie on it. 

Evje {growing angry again). But do you really mean 
that you don’t feel yourself how shocking such behaviour 
to an old friend is ? 

The Editor. ** Old friend,” ‘‘ old schoolfellow,” “ neigh- 
bour,” — out with the whole catalogue! 

Mrs. Evje. I am sure you don’t dcsci*vc to be cither one 
or the other! {The Editor laughs.) Think what you 
wrote to-day alxiut Halvdan Rejn, who is dying. A 
man could only write that who — who — 

The Editor. Wcll.^ — who? 

Mrs. Evje. Who has not an atom of heart. 

The Editor. Ha, ha! “The natural affections!” — 
“family considerations!” Truth, my dear lady-, has 
no family ties; it has no respect even for a “ dying 
man.” 

Mrs. Evje. Yes, indeed — every decent man has some 
respect for suffering, and even wicked men are silent in 
the presence of death ! 
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The Editor. “ Sufferer — “ dying man ” — “ martyr/’ 
I suppose ! Oh, we know all that old story ! 

Harold (coming forward). Let me tell you that you SLXfi 
a — person with whom I will not condescend to a|;gue. 
(WiUks away from him.) 

The Editor {who has at once crossed the room). This 
theatrical flaunting of the “ dying man ” before people’s 
eyes, that a calculating brother has permitted himself, is 
V)f course what is really shocking in the whole affair. But 
I will tear the mask off him. 

The Doctot^(Jollowwg him). Listen to me, now; listen! 
We are gentlefolk, you know! And even if Mr. Rejn 
has let himself be so carried away as to mention his 
dying brother on a public occasion — well, I am not going 
to say that I approve of it, but surely it is excusable 
and — 

Harold {coming Joiward). I want none of your defence, 
thank you ! 

The Doctor, The one of you is just as rnad as the other! 
{To the Editor.) But what has all this to do with Evjc, 
seeing that, after all, the whole of this alTair of the 
Rejns’ — 

Evje {to the Editor, eagerly). I give you my word of 
honour that 1 have never approved of llarald’s utterances 
about his brother, cither. 1 am a man of moderation, as 
you know ; 1 do not approve of his p(;litics. Only to-day — 

Mrs. Evje. And what on earth have politics to do with 
the Stock Exchange Committee? 

The Doctor. Or with Evje’s coachman ! 

Evje. You might just as well take it into your head to 
write Tibout my clerks, or my workmen, or — 

The Doctor. His carpenters, .or his brewers — or his 
horses! 

The Editor {stands suddenly still and says, drily): You 
may assure yourselves that things are quite sufficient as 
they are I {Begins to button up his coat.) 
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Evje. Is it so bad as all that ! 

Mrs, Evje, Good gracious! — what is it then? 

JThe Editor {takiuf^ up his hat). You will be able to read 
it to-/norrow^ together with some more about the ' dying 
man/’ Good-bye! 

^rs before you go — 

The Doctor, llush^ hush! Let us remember w'e are 
gentlefolk ! What will you bet that the whole thing is not * 
just a bogey to friglitcn you ? 

The Editor (holding out his hand loivards the Doctor). 

I hold Mr. Evje's position in the tow n in the hollow of my 
hand ! 

Evje (^fuming). Is your object to ruin that, then? 

Mrs, Evje. You will never succeed in that! 

The Doctor. Hush, hush! let us remember we are 
gentlefolk ! 

Evje. In my own house — my old schoolfellow'--that 
he should have the audacity — ! 

The Editor, I have told you the truth openly. And, as 
far as that goes, you have stood more than that from me 
in your own house, my boy. Because the misfortune is 
that you are a coward. 

Evje. J a coward ? 

The Doctor (laughing. Hu.sh, hush! Let us remtanber 
we are gentlefolk ! 

Evje. Yes, I have been weak enough to be afraid of 
scandal, especially in the newspapers, it is true; that is 
why I have put up with you too long ! But now you shall 
see that I am not a coward, l^ave my house ! 

Mrs. Evje, That’s right! 

The Doctor, But you ipust part like gentlefolk, you 
know. 

The Editor. Pooh! You will be sending me a message 
directly, to call me back ! 

Evje. You have the face to say that? 
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Mrs. Evje (Jo Evje). Come, dear, don’t provoke him 
any more! 

The Editor {turning to go). You daren’t do otherwise. 
The Doctor. I3ut part like gentlefolk — I ^ 

Evje (jollowing the Editor). No, as sure as I live — 

The Editor. You will be sending a message to call me 
hack ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Evje. Never, never! 

Mrs. Evje. My .dear — ! 

The Editor. Yes, you will — directly — this very day! 
Ha, ha, ha4 

The Doctor. Don’t part like that ! Part like gentle — 
Evje. No, I tell you! 

The Editor {laughing all the time). Yes! 

Mrs. Evje. My dear — remember you may bring on one 
of your attacks ! 

The Editor {at the door). \'ou are too much of a coward! 
Jla! ha! {Goes out.) 

Evje {in a rage). No ! 

The Editor {sticking hi.< head in at the door). Yes! 
(Goes away.) 

The Doctor. What a visit! I cannot help laughing, 
all the same! Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Evje. Do you dare to laugh at that? 

The Doctor. “Old schoolfellows” — ha, ha! “Mode- 
ration” — ha, ha! “The same party” — ha, ha, ha! 
Mrs. Evje. Oh, my husband is ill! 

Evje (Jointly). Yes — a little water! 

Mrs. Evje. Water, water, Harald! 

The Doctor. One of his attacks — that is another affair 
altogether. Here {takes a bottle from his pocket ) — ^smell 
this! That's it! Now, a littla water! {Gives him some.) 
No danger this time, ("hecr up, old boy ! 

Evje. What a scandal! 

Mrs. Evje. Yes, you will never be able to bear it, dear; 
1 told you so. 
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Evje. To think of my name appearing in the papers, 
when all my life I have — 

Mrs- Evje. — done everything you could to keep clear 
of si*ch things! And you sucli a dear, good, upright 
man 1 — Oh, these politics are tlic curse of the world ! 

The Doctor (laughwg). As I told you, you must go 
through a special process of hardening before you ran 
stand them. 

Evje. And think of public opinion — my position — my* 
connections I It is more than 1 can bear ! 

Airs. Evje (to the Doctor). I am sure the fitst time he 
reads something about himself in the paper, it will make 
him really ill ! He won’t be able to stand it, 1 know. 

The Doctor. Oh, he will get over it. 

Mrs. Evje. No, he won’t. I am frightened at the 
mere thought of it. He will never be able to bear it, 
never ! 

Kvje. When all my life 1 have tried to keep clear of 
-iich things — ! 

Mrs. Evje. And now in your old age, though you 
dcserv'e it no more than a child does, to be dragged into 
it! If I could prevent that, I would willingly tike on 
my own shoulders whatever - 

Evje. No, no — not you! Not you! 

The Doctor. But the thing is not Tiecessarily -done 
because he threatened he would do it. 

Evje. Do you think — ? 

The Doctor. He is so dreadfully hot-headed, but I am 
sure he will think twice — 

Mrs. Evje. — before he attaerks a lifelong friend! Yes, 
that is so, isn’t it! 

Evje. Do you really think that there is any possibility 
then — ? 

The Doctor. I really canT say ! 

Mrs. Evje. Nothing in the world is impossible! 

Evje. We were both so hot-headed. 
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Thc Doctor, ^'es, it will have to be a more peaceable 
conversation th«m that of a few minutes ago ! 

Evje, I don't know how it is — there is something iSO 
provoking about him. 

Mrs, Evje, Yes, and you have not been very well lately, 
cither. I have often saiil so to you. 

Evje, No, 1 haven't. It has been just one thing after 
another! And all my life T have tried to keep clear of 
such things! 

The Doctor. I w’ill tell you what, old friend : I am sure 
the best thfng to do would he — 

Evje, Whatr 

The Doctor, I am sure you will not be easy in your 
mind until someone has talked to him. 

Mrs, Evje, Yes. couldn't that be done.J* (iood gracious, 
that is not sending a nie.ssage to him ! 

Evje, But who would — ? {A short silence,) 

The Doctor, 1 don’t know' who would be best. 

Mrs, Evje. All our old friends have deserted us; we 
shall soon have none. 

The Doctor. Well, at all events, you have me. 

Evje. Would you really he willing to- ? Do you 
mean it.^ {Grasps his hand.) 

The Doctor. Of course I will ! He can’t cat me ! 

Mrs, Evje, How good you are! Of course you only 
need tell him — what is quite true — that my husband 
would never be able to bear it ! He, who all these years — 

Evje. — have put up with an incredible amount for his 
sake, both from himself and from others ! 

Mrs, Evje, Yes, that is true! And now you will go, 
dear friend — our only friend! —and talk to him quite 
amicably and sen.sibly, won’t you ? 

Evje. But don’t delay! He is so hot-headed that we 
must find him before — 

The Doctor, Oh, I will find him ; he is always about the 
town. 
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Evje, And tell him — ask him — 

The Doctor, Oh, 1 know what to say to him. 

•Mrs. Evje, That is right! 

Evije. Thank you! I shall never forget how, at a 
moment when everything threatened to overwhelm me, 

\ ou were the only one to stand by meJ Ah, I feel as if a 
load had fallen off my shoulders! T feel all at once quite 
happy again ! 

The Doctor. That's right. \'ou pull yourself together! 

I will see to everything else. 

Evje. Thanks, thanks! But make haste! * 

The Doctor. I am off! My hat.^ {Turns, and sees 
Karali), and says to himself :) A-ha! He looks as if he 
had had about enough of this. It would have been a 
joke to — 

Evje. Oh, do make luislc, my friend ! 

The Doctor. Yes, yes— if only I could find my hat. 

Mrs. Evje. It is on the tabk*. 

The Doctor. So it is! 

Evje, Good luck to you ! 

Mrs, Evje, And do it very tactfully! 

The Doctor {meaningly). And I ho[)e you three will 
enjoy yourselves! {Goes out.) 

Evje. \Vhat a morning! 

Mrs. Evje. We, who have always endeavoured to take 
everything quietly and indulgently — 

Evje. Yes, and to conduct our family affairs peaceably 
and affectionately! {Jumps up and turns to Harald.) 
The whole thing is your fault! 

Mrs. Evje. Yes, it is Harald’s fault! From the day 
this unfortunate engagement came about, wc have 
scarcely had a moment's peace here. 

Evje. No, no, that is not the case! Wc must be 
reasonable. At first, when Mr. Rejn had a fine future 
before him, when people vied with one another to catch 
him, then the engagement was an honour to us as well 
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as to our daughter. But from the moment he took up 
these wretched politics— that is to say, from the time his 
brother fell ill — well, he can see for himself what the 
result has been to us I 

Mrs. Evje. And he certainly must admit that it is not 
what we have deserved; indeed it is more than a resf>ecte(l 
and well-bred family can put up with. 

HaralJ. 1 quite agree that it is more than a respected 
‘ and well-bred family ought to put up with. 

?Jrs. Evje. Oh, so you feel that too? 

Harold. Certainly. And the only excuse I can .see is 
that there are many more in the same case. It is only 
in that way that such things become possible. 

Evje. I do not understand. Many more lik(‘ ?— - 
like whom ? 

Harold. Like you! 

Mrs. Evje. In what respect ? 

Harold. I will explain. Most of the successful politi- 
cians nowadays have not gained their position by means 
of any greatness of their own, but by the pitiable weak- 
ness of others. Another age will form a different estimate 
uf them— see them in their proper perspective, and find 
them to be much smaller men ! 

Evje. But what has that to do with us? 

Harold. Well, just try to size up that man whom a 
little while ago you turned out of your house and after- 
wards sent a message to - 

Evje. We sent no message to him ! 

Mrs. Evje. A friend of ours has gone to talk to him. 
That is quite a different thing! 

Harold. Well, take his measure by yours and yours by 
his ! He went away, and he will come back like a con- 
quering hero. Will that be thanks to his greatness, or 
his talent — to the loftiness of his opinions or his feelings ? 
No; it will be thanks to your pitiable weakness. 

Mrs. Evje. Upon my word ! 
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Evjf. Well, I—! 

Harald. Do you think any one who has any pluck in 
his disposition would consent to be a party to such a 
contemptible state of things? Think of your own 
daughter, educated by that good old man who lies in 
there, but an obedient child to you; think how she 
must be perpetually torn l)ctween what she loves and 
respects and what she sees going on here! No wonder 
she is ill! But remember this- she is not ill because she* 
sticks to me; she is ill because of your pitiable weakness! 

Mrs. Evje. How can you dare to say such. things! So 
}’OU too — ! 

Evje. Such an absolute want of respect! 

Harold. Listen to me. once for all. I intend, God 
helping me, to take up the fight that has killed my 
brother, the noblest man I know 1 And Gertrud is going 
to take up her share in the fight, as I do mine. But to 
come to this house as long as he comes here —to go through 
what I have gone through to-day— sullies my self-respect 
to such an extent, and offends my better feelings so 
deeply, that either he never sets foot here again, or I 
do not ! 

Evje and Mrs. Evje. But— ! 

Harald {quietly). When I came here to-day, I thought 
we should be able to arrange matters without my speak- 
ing out; but thrre is nothing else for it, so good-bye! 
{Goes out. A ^noinenVs silence follows.) 

Mrs. Evje. Is he giving us our dismissal? Or does 
he not really mean to break with us? — My dear, what is 
the matter? {Goes to her husband^ s side.) 

Evje {without moving). Tell me, my dear — am I £t bad 
man? 

Mrs. Evje. You, a bad man? 

Evje. Because, if I were not a bad, wicked man, the> 
could not behave in such a way to me, one after the 
other. 
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Mrs, Evje, But, my dear, you are the best and dearest 
and most considerate of men ! And they are shameless 
traitors to you, my dear husband ! 

Evje, But how on earth, then, could it come about that 
1, who all my life have tried to keep clear of such things- - 
for I have, haven’t I ? 

Mrs, Evje, Every one knows that, that knows anything 
about you. 

* Evje. How could it come about that in my old age 1 
should be despised and forsaken by everybody? Surely 
it is no crime to want to live in peace, apart from all that 
sort of thing? 

Mrs. Evje. No, indeed; that is what all decent people 
want to do. 

Evje, Yes, I thought so too. But now you see I 

Mrs. Evje, But you have been dreadfully unfortunate. 

Evje. Why should I have been just the one to be 
dreadfully unfortunate? Most peoidc escape such things 
altogether. 

Mrs. Evje {starting). Here is (iertrud. 

Evje. l^oor child ! 

Mrs. Evje. What on earth are we to say to her? 

Evje. Be careful, my dear! be careful! (Hertruj> 
comes in quietly and conics forward to them.) 

Gertrud. Did I see llarald go away? 

Mrs. Evje, Yes, my child, he — he went away. 

Gertrud. Without saying good-bye to me? 

Evje. That’s true, he didn’t say good-bye to you. 

Mrs. Evje. Were you expecting him to come into 
LTandfather’s room to say good-bye to you? 

Gertrud. Yes. Tell me how things went here? 

Evje. Why were you not here, dear? 

Gertrud (in astonishment). 1 here? You said you di<l 
not want me to be present — 

Evje. I remember, yes; we thought it would not be 
advisabk*. 
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Gertrud {still speaking quietly^ but in growing alarm). 
Cut how did things go, then? 

t^vjc. How did they go? Hadly. 

Mas. Evje {hurriedly), 'i'hat is to say, he did not behave 
at all well. You must prepare yourself for the worst, my 
child ! 

Gertrud. Is it something very bad, then? 

Evje. You know he is a liitle hasty just now, when he 
has so much on his hands. He lacks a proper sense of 
moderation — but he will learn it, sure enough. 

Gertrud {almost iiiandihly). Hut what doeS it mean? 
Is he never coining back? 

EA)]e. Never coming back? What an extraordinary 
question! Of course he will come bade. He was only a 
little over-hasty, you know - 

Gcrtriid. And said he would never come back? 

Mrs. Evje. (nine, come, my dear — you mustn’t be 
alarmed. 

Evje. He talked such a lot, you know, that we must ncjl 
attach any particular importance to anything he said. 

Gertrud. So that is how it is ! 

Mrs, Evje. Wc must make allowances for all that he 
is going through just now * - 

Evje {suddenly). My child, you look so pule — 

Mrs. Evje {going to her). Gertrud ! 

Gertrud {with a quiet movement of protest). I must give 
grandfather nis drink; that was really what I came for. 
And that was how 1 happened to see llarald through the 
window. I will take grandfather his drink. {The curtain 
fails as she goes out of the room.) 
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(Scene. — sirret in the villa quarter'^ of the town, 
Bctwee7t it arid another street running parallel with it in 
the background^ are two houses standing in gardens, half 
of the facade of one of them projecting into the stage on 
the right. On the left a third street rims at right angles 
to the others^ to the hack of the stage. The left side of 
this third streetopens on to a well 'Wooded park, Thehouse 
in the foreground on the right is in two stories. There 
is a narrow strip of garden in front of it, oiclosed by an 
iron railing with a gate in it. The gate is standing open . 
The entrance door to the house is immediately behind this 
gate. There is light in a small window by the door; the 
groimd floor windows are in darkness ; in those of the 
upper floor, light is visible through heavy curtains. It 
is a wintry eventing, and everything is swathed in an 
unusually thick fog, in which the gas lamps in the 
streets show dimmer and dimmer as they recede in the 
distance. As the curtain goes up, a lamplighter is seen 
descending his ladder from a lamp-post, where he has 
Just ht the lamp at the corner of the house.) 

The Lamplighter (as he reaches the ground). It’s all 
one whether the lamps are lit or not^ in such a fog as this. 
(Mrs. Evje is seen drawing back the curtain at a 
window on the first floor. She opens the windoie 
and looks out.) 

Mrs. Evje. The fog is so thick, my dear, that I can’t see 
across tlie street. 

Evje (coming to the windoiu, with fur coat and cap Ofi). 
So it is! — Well, so much the better, my dear I (They 
withdraw into the room ; the window is shut and the curtains 
drawn. Two passers-by come along the street from the 
right, talking.) 


34 
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First Passer-by, The Land of Fogs — the old idea of tlie 
I^nd of Fogs was that of a vision of confused and faint 
sensation, with the light of the intelligence dimmed and 
blurred like these gas lamps in the fog. 

Second Passer-by, It would be that, if our hearts did 
fiot often act as guiding lights to our befogged intelligences. 
Look at this house behind us — the braitdy distiller’s. The 
devilish workings of his »ntclligcnce have befogged the 
whole country— befogged it with brandy — and some sucli, 
guiding light is much needed there. 

First Passer-by, Ah, well, — the old idea o^thc Land of 
Fogs WtTS I hr. I fogs were--. {The sound oj their conversa- 
tio7i dies away as they pass htlo the park 07i the left, Ger- 
trud, closely veiled and wrapped in furs, comes sloivly out 
of the park. She stop:: at the corner and looks down the 
street^ then passes slowly along to the rights looking up at 
the house as she goes. She is scarcely out of sight when 
the house-door opens and Evje cojnes out,) 

Evje, This is about the time he comes home — I daren’t 
go to his house and ask for him; I don’t know if he would 
admit me. I daren’t trust to the Doctor alone. — ^This 
uncertainty is dreadful! {He starts at seeing Gkrtrud, 
whom he does not recognise m the fog, walking towards him. 
She turns suddenly and walks back the way she came,) 
Who was that? She gave me quite a fright in this fog! 
Her furs seeme^’ rather like — no, no, it couldn’t be. I 
must not *ct any one recognise me. {Puts up the high 
collar of his coat, so that only his nose is visible,) Both of 
them called me a coward, but they arc very much mis- 
taken. It is not cowardice for a man who is respected 
and honoured to try and avoid scandal. Hm 1 Naturally 
those who trade in scandals think otherwise! — ^To act 
without attaching wcight*to the opinion of others, to dis- 
regard one’s own predilections, to put up with being 
laughed at — all for the sake of preventing a scandal — that 
is to be strong and courageous. And it is admirable, too ; 
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for it is admirable to act fearlessly in the interest of one's 
family, and of one’s business, and of propriety. (Siaris as 
he hears his door opened. John has come along the street 
and gone into the house.) Is that some one coming out of 
my house? No, it is a man going in. And then to think 
of Ilarakl Rejn beginning that nonsense about my being 
a coward, because I refused to become a f)arty man! 
Every one ought to take sules in politics— that is their 
.cry, Hm! 1 should say it required rather more courage 
nowadays to refrain from taking sides. {Starts again.) 
Who is th^t? Oh, only that woman again. She is 
waiting for some one too. 1 expect we shall both catch 
bad colds. {Walks up and down.) It is an odd sensation 
to be walking up and down on the watch outside one's 
own house. Cowardice? Pshaw! To let one's self l)e 
abused in a jaiblic street without stirring a finger to pre- 
vent it, that would be cowardice. I only hoj)C he has not 
gone round the other way? There is much more traffic 
in that street, and some one might easily — . I think I 
will lake a turn towTirds the town, and turn back when 1 
am a little way from here; it will look less .suspicious. J 
must catch him, because his paper will be going to press. 
{Looks up at his house.) My poor wife, sitting up there 
dreadfully alarmed on my account! {Goes out to the 
right. ■ As soon as he has gone, the housc-door opens and 
John comes warily nut.) 

John. So he has gone out, has he! Oh, well, he is 
hound to come in again! 1 will wail and catch him, that 
I will! Tra, la, la, la, la! J can play about here in the 
fog tijll he comes back; J liave nothing to lose! And it 
will be best to catch him in the street; he will make less 
fuss, and can’t run away from me! Tra, la, la, la, la! 
{Lounges out to the tight. A momcMi later, 1Iakai.i> comes 
out of the park. He is dressed much as Evje is, but has 
not his coat-collar turned up.) 

Harold. There is a light in her window! Then she is 
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alone in her room. WJiat am I going to do now? Twice 
already I have come to look at that light; now I have 
seen it — and must go away! Good-1 )ye, my darling! 
i?e patient; and wait! I know your thoughts are with 
me now; and I know' you feel that mine arc with you! 
(As he turns away Jr (nn the house he sees the veiled figure 
of Gertrud, whOs as soon as she has come nearer, rushes 
io him, throws up her veil, and falls into his arms in a glad 
embrace,) 

Gertrud I was certain that, if you could not go into 
the house again, you would l)c out here! f knew you 
would not go away from me, dc*u ! 

Harald, No — neither now nor ever. 

Gertrud. And, while I was Avalking up and down here 
in the fog, T felt tliul though there might be all this gloom 
and cold around us outside, there w'as the brightness and 
warmth of certainty in our hearts. 

Harald. Yes, our love is the one certainty for me! 
Fog may obscure the goal 1 aim at, the road I have to 
tread, the very ground I stand on ; doubts may even for 
a w'hile attack my faith ; but my love for you shines clear 
through it all! 

Gertrud, Thank you , my darling ! If that is so, there is 
nothing tljat we cannot overcome! 

Harold. Of course, you know what took place to-day? 

Gertr^id. T can guess. 

Harald. Is it true that you are ill? Why did you 
never tell me ? 

Gertrud. No, the doctor is not telling the truth; I am 
not ill! liven if I were, what matter? I should go on 
living as long as I could— and should have done my duty 
before I gave in! • 

Harald. That is the way to look at it ! 

Gertrud. But I am not ill! I suffer, it is true— and am 
likely to — every time you are persecuted, or my parents 
on my account. Because / have drawn them into all 
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this that they are so unfitted for, and that is why it pains 
me so to see how unprepared it finds them— most of all 
when, out of tenderness for me, they try to conceal il. 
But I can’t alter thinp;s. We are fightin" for a cause ’that 
you believe to be right, and so do I ; surely that is better 
than never to suffer at all in any good cause. Try me! 
Let me share the fight with you ! 1 am not weak ; it is 

only that my heart is sore for those 1 love. 

Harold, You splendid, loyal creature!— and you are 
mine! {Embraces her.) 

Gertrud. You should hear what grajidhatlicr says! 

Harold. Yes, how is the dear old gentleman? 

Gertrud. Pretty well, thanks, though he nev(?r gets out 
now. But he is following \our work, mid he says that 
what you are aiming at is right, if you ask for (lud’s guid- 
ance on your way, Ilarald - you will always be the same 
as you are now- good and genuine -won’t you, dear? 
Not like the rest of them— nothing but bitterness and 
malice, always talking of principles and conscfiuenccs and 
all the rest of it, and always attacking others ? If one were 
obliged to be like that, it would l>c a curse to be a 
politician. 

Ifarald. 1 will be what you make me! I think that 
behind every man's jiublic life >'OU ( an see his private life 

-w^hether he has a real hcjmc, and what it is like, or 
whether he only has a place he lives in — that is to say, 
no real home. 

Gertrud. With God’s help J shall try to make a bright, 
snug and cosy home for you I And this fog is delightful, 
because it only makes the thought of such a home all the 
cosier and snugger! It makes us seem so alone, too; 
no one is out driving or walking; and we can talk as loud 
as we please, because the fog deadens the sound of our 
voices. Oh, 1 feel so happy again now! Do you know, 
1 think it is rather nice to be persecuted a little; it makes 
our meetings so much more precious! 
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Harold, But, you know dear, to meet you like this — 
and just now — 

Gertrud {as they walk up and down together). Yes, of 
course! I had altogether forgotten how much you have 
to bear just now ; I have been chattering away — . Oh, I 
don't know how I could feel so happy, because I am really 
dreadfully distressed. But, you know, I sit the whole 
day beside grandfather, thinking, without even being able 
to talk. 1 generally read aloud to him; now and then he • 
makes a remark, but he really lives more in the next 
world than in this one now. {They hear a dough in the 
distance y and '^ive a start y becaf'^e they recognise it. The 
Editor and Evje, walking along Logelker, Evje apparently 
talking very earnestly , arc seen, indistinctly through the fog, 
in*the street running parallel with the one Harald and 
Gertrud are in. John is seen following them cautiously. 
They disappear into the park.) 

flat aid. I hear the enemy! I am sure I caught a 
glimpse of him over there through the fog, talking to 
another man. 

Gertrud. Is ho always about the streets even in weather 
like this.? 

Ifarald. Well, we won t let him disturb us. {They 
begin walking up and down again in front of the house.) 

Gertrud. Do you know whom I met out here? Father! 

Harold. Rcall; ? Then it is as 1 thought; the other 
man over tnere was your father! 

Gertrud. Do you think it was? Poor father! 

Harald. Yes, he is weak. 

Gertrud. But you must be good to him. He is SQgood 
himself. Think how mother loves him; she is absolutely 
wrapped up in him, because he is so good ! 

Harald. He is a good man, and an able man. But, but, 
but — 

Gertrud. They have lived a very tranquil life. We of 
the younger generation try to undertake heavier duties 
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and pr<?atcr responsihililics than the older generation did. 
P»ut we must not be angry wdth them. 

Harold. I am afraid it is only too easy to feel angry with 
them. 

Gertrud. No, do as grandfather does! If he thinks 
any one is going to he amenable to it, he talks to them 
quietly; if not, he only heha\es affectionately to them. 
Do you understand, dear? just affectionately. 

, Harald. Well, to-day — ought 1 to have put up with their 
allowing themselves to bo treated in such an unseemly 
way, and ^heir treating me in such an unsceinh' 
way ? 

Gertrud. Was it really as bad as that ? 

Harold. Vou would not believe wlv.it it was like, 1 
assure you! 

Gertrud {standing still). J’oor father! Poor father! 
{Throws her arms IIarald's neck.) He good to them, 
Harald! — just because of their faults, dear! We are their 
children, you know, and it is (lod's commandment, even 
if we were not their children. 

Harald. If only f could take you up in my arms and 
carry you off home w’ith me now! Your love takes 
possession of my heart and iny will, and purifies both of 
them. I am at a crisis in my life now — ^and now you 
should *be on my side ! 

Gertrud. Listen ! — to begin with, I will go with you to 
your meeting to-night! 

Harald. Yes, yes,- - J w ill come and fetch you ! 

Gertrud. Down at the door here ! 

Haredd. Yes! 

Gertrud. And, in the next place, I am going to walk 
into the tov/n with you now. 

Harald. Hut then 1 shall have to see you home again. 

Gertrud. Do you object? 

Harald. No, no! And you shall teadi me a lot of things 
on the w'ay! 
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Crrtrud. Yes, you will he so wise before we get back! 
{They go out to the right.) 

. (The Editor and Eyje come out of the park, [orix 

• folloivs them, unseen by theniy and slips past them 
to the right 7chen they stop for a moment. The 
following conversation is carried on in hurried 
tones, and every time the Editor raises his voice 
Kvje hushes him. and speaks himself in a per- 
sistently lowered voice.) • 

Kvje. Ibit what concern of yours -or of the public’s - 
arc my private affairs? I don’t want to Imve anything 
to do with politics. 

The liditor, Well, then, you ought not to have had any- 
tliing to do with him. 

Evjc. When I first made his aecpiaintancc he was not a 
politician. 

The Editor. Hien you ouglit to have dropi)ed him when 
he became one. 

Evje. Ought I. to ba\e dropped you too. when >ou 
became one ? 

The Editor. Let me repeat, for the last time, that we are 
not talking about me ! 

Eoje. Hash, hush! What a fellow you are! You get 
into a lage if any one chaffs y'ou. T3ut you want to hit 
out at everybody all round! 

The Editor. Do you suppose I am myself? 

Evje. Who the devil arc you, if you are not yourself 

The Editor. I am merely the servant of the public. 

Evje. The public executioner, that is to say? 

The Editor. Well, yes, if you prefer it. Hut you shall 
pay for that word some day. 

Evje. There- you scci Always talking of paying for 
things!- of revenge! 

The Editor. You shall pay for it, 1 tell you ! 

Evje. You are absolutely mad! — Poof! I am sweating 
as if it were the dog days ! (Changes his tone.) 1’hink of 
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the time when we used to go to school together — when you 
never could go to bed without first coming to thank me 
for the jolly times we were having together ! 

The Editor. None of that nonsense ! I am accustemed 
to be hated, despised, spit upon, scourged ; if any one 
speaks kindly to me, I do not trust thcMn I 

Evjc, You must trust me! 

The Editor. No — and, besides, 1 observed very clearly 
to-day that you had counted on having me in reserve if 
ever you got into a scrape. 

Evje. Weil, who doesn't count on his fri^'nds? Doesn^t 
every one take them into his reckoning? 

The Editor. T don't : T have no friends. 

Evjc. Haven’t you me? Do you think I would leave 
you in the lurch ? 

The Editor, 'lhat is hypocrisy! At times when 1 have 
needed it, the very last thing you have thought of has 
been to give me any help! 

Evje. Have I not helped you ? 

The Editor. That is hypocrisy, loo to pretend you 
think I am speaking of money. No: when 1 have been 
accused of being dishonourable -of lying- -you, tin* ‘‘ old 
schoolfellow,'’ the “ old friend,’' the “ neighbour," have 
never once had the courage to come forward on my 
behalf.’ 

Evje. I never meddle with politics. 

The Editor {with rising temper). More hypocri.sy! 
Another of your damned evasions I 

Evje. Ifush, hush, hush! 

The Editor. You try to excuse vourself w'ith a lie! 
You are doubly a traitor! — ^And then you expect me to 
have compassion on you ! 

Evje. As sure a.s I stand here, 1 have never thought of 
deserting you, however bad things were. 

The Editor. And you have the face to take credit to 
yourself for that? It is all calculation from beginning to 
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end ! You thought it would be the best way of making me 
remember your loyalty, and reward you for it. 

Evjc. This is abominable ! 

TJic Editor. Oh, you are cunning enough ! You re[)rc' 
sent wealtli of another Wind, which at first was not entirely 
irreproachably come by— 

/iV'/V. There you go again! 

The Kditor. — and want to give it the cachet of good 
society ; so you take care to keep friends with a newspaper 
that may be able to give you a helping hand in gaining 
what you want. Can you deny it ? * 

Evje. There may be a slight tinge of calculation even in 
our highest purposes. Jhit the misfortune about you is 
that you can see nothing hut the calculation, though it 
may be only an infinitesimal part of the whole thing. 

The Editor. Oho - -I have had experience of you! 

Evje. I'hon you must have had experience of your 
party's loyalty, too. 

The Editor. My parly*.'> loyalty! 

AV'/V. Well, alter all, it ke(‘ps \t)u where you arc to-day. 

The Editor. It keeps me there? 

Evje. And you have friends in that party — myself 
amongst others — who certainly would rather stand outside 
altogether, but nevertheless give you their advice and 
support when you are in difticultitjs. ^’ou cannot deny 
that. 

The Editor. I have friends in the parly? Oh yes; and 
if wc lose a fight these fine counsellors are the first to nm 
away! They are always egging me on and egging me on; 
hut only let public opinion once get tired of me, and they 
w ill throw me overboard without more ado ! lly that sort 
of treachery they manage to fill the sails of the party craft 
with a new breeze — and leave me to .shift the best way I 
can ! — they, for whom I have fought with all my might and 
main ! I despise my opponents — they arc either scoundrels 
and thieves, or they are blockheads and braggarts. But 
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my supporters are lick-spittles, fools, cravens. I despise 
the whole pack of them, from first to last! If any one 
would give me the assurance that if, as a pledge that I 
would never use a pen again, 1 were to chop off my ijght 
hand I should thereby gain the prospect of a peaceful lite 
a thousand miles away from here, I helievi* J would do it I — 
I despise the whole pack of them— oh, how 1 despise them I 

Evje, But this is horrible! Do you find no comfort in 
'religion? Or, at all events, you have >'our paper! 

The Editor, My paper, yes- -but what good do yo\i 
suppose that is to me? And do yon think 1 give the im- 
pression of being a religious man ? 

Evje. Then what do you work for? 

The Editor. Perhaps you think 1 work for your sake? - 
or for the sake of prosperity, or order, or whatever it is yi m 
cowards and self-seekers like to imagine it is that yo.i 
personify? No, the whole human race is not wTjrth the 
powder and shot that they are holding at eac'h other's 
heads. 

Evje. Then why do you come and almost threaten my 
life, if the w hole thing seems so w'orthless to you ? 

The Editor. Do you seriously suppose that 1 would gi\ e 
in, so as to spare you or some other shopkeeper? — so that 
you should be able to say triumphantly, “ You see he 
didn’t dare! He didn’t dare to quarrel with Capital! - 
or, “ You see he has given in — he has turned tail ! ” No ; 
what 1 should like to do would be to lay a mine under- 
ground, and blow myself and the whole lot of you sky high ! 

Evje. And I and all the happiness of my family life are 
to be sacrificed in order that you shall not have to give in 
on a side issue of no importance! — Oh, 1 am cliillcd to the 
lione! 

The Editor. Ha, ha! It is good to hear you speaking 
like yourself again, because it reminds me that it is time 
to put an end to this solemn nonsense! (Looks at his 
watch.) A quarter past! You must be quick! 
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Evje, Are you really in earnest? 

The Editor. I often play off jokes on you, it is true. But 
1 don’t know how you will like this one to-morrow morning. 

Evje. Then let me tell you that I solemnly refuse! 1 
will not break off the (‘nj^ugement ! Put me in your paper, 
if you like; I am a free man. 

The Editor. Pah! nobody is that. Then you refuse? 

( lood-by e I ( Walks away jrom Evjic. ) 

Evje {going ajtcr him). No, no — where are you going? • 

The Editor (stofyping). Nowhere - or rather, 1 am going 
home. • 

Evje. But you wciii't really do what >ou said? 

The Editor. Ifa! ha! ha! {Moves away.) 

Evje (following him). No, listen! fasten to nu* for a 
minute I 

The Editor {inrning hack). Do you think I have time to 
stop at all the stiff ions your vanity or your fright will 
iiu ent on the way ( Mmrs away.) 

Evje. You mad creature Ifsten to me I (The Editor 
.slops.) Tell me exa< lly whal you mean to do? 

The Editor. Fiddlesticks I (Moves on.) 

Evje (following him). Do you mean to put in tlie paper 
that I have broken off this match? 

The Editor (stopping). Better than that — I shall spread 
the ncw.s in the town; then it will get about, and all the 
journalists will get hold of it. 

Evje. Give me a day or two to think it over! 

The Editor. Oh, no- -you arc not going to catch me like 
t hat ! It is election time, and the other side must be made 
10 feel that all decent people have deserted them. . 

Evje. But it is a lie, you know ! 

The Editor. What Ls lying, and what is truth? But 
\ our resignation from the Stock Exchange Committee and 
your subsequent failure to be elected to any public position 
will be no lies, I can assure you ! Public opinion is not to 
be trifled with, you know ! 
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Evje. And this from you ! 

The » Editor. Hah! Public opinion is a very faithless 
friend. 

Kvje. But who, after all, consliiiite public opinion.^. 

The Editor. Oh, no — you are not j^oing to lead me into 
a trap again! Hesidcs -it would be very dithcult to say 
exactly w’ho docs constitute it. 

Evje, This is really --! Then yon won't put that in the 
paper? 

The Editor. TJ\e news ot a broken engagement travels 
([uickest by" foot-post — ha, ha, ha! {Coughs ; then adds 
seriously :) But won’t you, of your own accord, break off 
what arc really absolutely inadmissible relations with a 
man who scandalises all your accpiaintances ? 

Evje. Lay the blame on me, of course! 1 know hi.'. 
credeiitiaLs arc no longer first class; but my daughter- ■ 
ah, you w'ould not be able to understand that. The 
circumstances arc cpiite exceptional, and—. Look here, 
.shall w’c go up and talk it over with my wife? 

The Editor. Ha, ha! -you turned me out of the house 
this morning! 

Kvje. Oh, forget all about tJiat! 

The Editor {looking at his leateL ). I lalf pa.'-t ! Now, w ith- 
out any more evasions — will you, nr will you not? 

Evje {with a struggle). No! I repeat, no! (77/c Editor 
moves away.) Ves, yes! — It nearly kills me to do it! 

The Editor. “ The Capitali.st, secure in his position, who 
needs pay no regard to,” etc., etc. — that is the “ common 
form,” isn’t it, yon man of first-class credentials ? Ha, ha ! 
Good-bye. I am going home to send the hoy to the 
printers; he has waited long enough. {Moves away.) 

Evje {following him). You arc the cruellest, hardest, 
mo.st reckless — 

The Editfjr {who has been laughing^ suddenly becomes 
erious). Hush! Do you see? 

Evje {turning round). What? Where? 
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The Editor, Over there ! 

Evje. Those two? 

The Editor. Yes— your daughter and Mr. Harald Rejn. 

Evje. But he swore this morning that he would never 
set foot in my house again ! 

The Editor. Hut he will stay outside your house, as you 
see ! These gentlemen of the Opposition, when they give 
any assuranne, always do it with a mental reservation! 
You canT trust tlie beggars! (‘oim* round the comei;. 
{They do so.) 

Evje. An assignation in the street in the fcjg! 'Vo think 
my daughter would lot herself be induced to do such a 
thing ! 

The Editor. 1C\ il communications corrupt good mimners 1 
You are a mere bungler in delicate, matters, Evje. You 
made a bad choice in that quarter ! 

Evje. But he seemed to be 

The Editor. Yes, j'cs, I know ! real gentleman would 
ha\e gue.ssed what he would de\elop into. Me has a 
brother, you kiio\v! (Mvrm.i* and Gkrtrud come in 
N loidy, arm - / n-anu . ) 

Gertrud. While your brother has been ill you have re- 
ceived many gratifying proofs of the good feeling and 
goodwill that there is in this town - haven’t you ? 

Ilaredd. Yes, I have. T have found no ill-will’ against 
him, nothing bat kindness on all sides — with the exception 
of one person, of course. 

Gertrud. But even he has a heart! It has often seemed 
to me as if I heard a cry of yearning and disappointment 
from it — and that just when he spoke most bitterly. 

Harold. Yes, it needs no very sharp sight to see that he, 
who makes so many unhappy, is himself the unhappiesi 
of all. 

The Editor. What the deuce are they talking about? 

Evje. We cannot hear from here. And the fog deadens 
their voices. 
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The Ediiot . (iu a bit nearer, then I 

Evjt\ Not before the\' separate. \'oii only understand 
him ! 

Harold {to Gertkiju). What are >011 liokling there? 

Gertrud {who has taken off her »lovc and then a ring from 
i er finger). The rin^ the\- gave me when 1 was contirmcd. 
(live me your hand: No, take your glo\e off! 

Harold. Do you want me to tr\ your ring on? 1 shall 
yot be able to get it on. 

Gertrud. On the little finger of \our left hand? \'esl 

Harold {putting it on). So 1 tan. Well? 

Gertrud. You mustn't laugh at me. 1 ha\'tf been beat- 
ing up my courage to do this all this time. It was realK 
why I wanted to walk a little farther with you first! I 
w^anted to bring the conversation round to it, you see! I 
am so convinced that your happiness, and conse<iuently 
mine, depends on your being able to be kind. \'ou ha\e 
got this meeting before you to-night. It will be a decisive 
moment for you. If you. when \ou arc facing all this 
horrible persecution, can be a kind boy. \ou will win all 
:dong the linf:I (I*u]ls at his buttons in an nnhana.ssed 
:cay.) So I wanted you to wear this ring to remind \ou. 
'rhe diamonds in it sparkle ; they are like my tears when 
\ oil are hard and f orget us two. 1 know' it is stupid of me 
(7oipes her eyes hastily), but lU/w, when it comes to the 
point, I can't .say what I--. Hut do wear it! 

Harold {kissing her). 1 will w^ear it! {Gently.) Its pure 
rays shall shed a light on my life. 

Gertrud, 'rhank you! {Ihrows her arms' round him and 
kisses 1\im.) 

The Editor. What they are doing now is all right! I la, 
ha, ha ! 

Evjc. J woiTl stand it! {The Editor coughs Loudly.) 
WTiat are you doing? {The Editor goes to the neighbour- 
ing house and rings the bell. The door is opened and he 
goes ill J laughing as he goes.) 
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Gertrud {who has started from Harai.d’s arms at the sound 

0 f the cough). That is — ! 

flarald. It sounds like him! (Turns, and sees Evje.) 

(u'rtrud. Father I (Turns to run away, hut stops) No, it 
is rowardly to run away. (Comes hack, and stands at 
IIarald’s side. I’iVjE comes fonvard) 

Evje. I .should not have expected my daughter, a well 
brought-up girl, lo make an assignation in the street with 
- with — 

Gertrud. With her fiance. 

Evje. — with a man who has made a mock gf her father 
and mother, and of his own doitig has banished himself 
irom our house. 

Harald. From your l\«uise, cerlainl\': hut not from my 
future wife. 

Evje. A nice explanation! Do you ^uiipose we will 
cimsent to have as our son-in-law a man who spurns her 
piircnt.s ? 

Gertrud. Father! 

Evje. He quiet, my child! Vou ought to lia\e felt that 
yourself. 

Gertrud. Hut, father, you surely tio not ex[)ect him to 
'submit to your being abused and himself ill-treated in our 
house ? 

Evje. Are >ou going lo teach }'our parents- 

Gertrud (putting her arm round his neck). I don't want 
to teach you anything; because you know yourself, dear, 
that Harald i.s worth far more — and far more to us — than 
the man who went away just now! (At this moment the 
printer's boy, who has come out of the Imu toh's hous^, runs 
past them towards the ioum.) 

Evje (seeing the hoy, tries to get a^eay). Ho in now, 
(jertrud! I have something I wish to talk to Mr. Rejn 
about. 

Gertrud. You ha\ c nothing to talk to Harald about that 

1 cannot hear. 
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Evje. Yes, I have. 

Harold, TJut why may she not hear it ? What you want 
is to break off our engagement. 

(krtriid. leather — ! (Moves awav Irani him.) Is tlutl 
true ? 

i\vje. Well— .since it caimot be otherwise — it is true ; 
that is to say, foV the moment. (Aside.) (Jood Lon\ 
they can make it up right enough when this is aii 
, c>\t‘r ! 

Gertrud (ivho is sUindin^ as // thuuderslnirh). I saw yot* 
with him!-i-Ah, that is how it is! (Looks at her father, 
bursts into tears and rushes to the door of their house j f)uth 
lie. bell and disappears into the house.) 

Evje, What is it? What is the matter with her? 

Harold, 1 think I know. She realises that her life’s 
happiness has been bought and sold. (Hows in JivfK.) 
Good-bye! (Goes out to the ri{fhL) 

Evje (after standing dumb for some moments), bought 
and .sold? Some people take every tiling .so dreadfully 
solemnly. It is only a manreuvre to get out of this di/Ti- 
culty. Why is it that f cannot get free of it! They both 
of them exaggerate matters so absurdly; first of all ihi'. 
crazy fellow, and then Harald with his '‘Good-bye,' 
spoken as if the ground were giving way beneath his feet I 
J I— feel as if every one had de.scrted me. I will go in to 
my wife — my dear, good wife; she will understand me. 
bhe is sitting up there, full of anxiety about me. (lie turns 
towards his house ; hut, on reaching the garden gate, secs 
John standmg there,) 

John (touching his hat respectfully). Excuse me, Mr. 
Evje — 

Evje, You, John! Go away! 1 told you never to set 
foot in my house again. 

John (very respectfully). But won’t you allow me to 
stand outside your house either, sir? 

Evje. No! 
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John {standing in Evje’s way, hut still with a show of 
great respect). Not at the door here ? 

Evjc, What are you standing in my way for, you 
scoundrel.^ 

John. SliaJl 1 assist you to call for help, sir? {Calls out.) 
Help! 

Evje. He (]uiet, you drunken fool 1 ‘Don’t make a dis- 
turbance! What do you want? Be quick! 

John. I want, with all respect, to ask you,sir, why yo:i, 
have sent me away. 

Evjc. Because you are a swine that gets drq/ik and then 
talks nonsense. Voii don’t know what a dilemma yo\i 
have put me in. — Now go away from here, quietly! 

John. I know all about it! 1 was following you and the 
Editor all the time, you know ! 

Evjc. What? 

Joint. These articles, that were to go in the paper- 
the printing was at a standstill, wailing for them. 

Evjc. Hush, hush, John! So you ovcriicard that, diii 
you? You arc too clever; you ought never to have bee.i 
a servant. -Now, be off with you ! Here is a shilling or 
two for you. ( lood-byc. 

John. Thank you very niiu'h, sir. — ^'fliis wjis how it 
was, sir. You sec, 1 thought of the number of times 1 
had run over to the printer’s with im'ssagcs when tliai 
nice Editor gentleman w'a.s spending an evening with you 
— ^and so 1 thought I might just as well run over with this 
one. 

Evje {starting back in alarm). What? What have you 
done? 

John. Just to do you a good turn, sir, I ran along and 
told them they might print those articles. 

Evje. What articles? 

John. The ones about you, sir. “ Print away,” 1 
said- and they printed away. By Jove, how they 
worked, and then off to the post with the papers I 
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Evje. You hud tlie impudence, you — ! Ah, it*s not 
true! I saw the printer’s lx)y myself, running; to the 
(jffice to countermand the instructions. 

John. I caught him up outside here and told him that 
11 message had been sent from Mr. Evjt^'s hou.se. And 
I gave him sixpence to go to the theatre with; but he 
must have had to run for it, to be in time, because I am 
sure it was after seven. Excuse me. sir. hut it is after 
.seven now, isn’t it.^ 

/iv/V. You scoundrel I \\>ii vindietiM- brute I 

John, You can have a look at the |)a|>(‘r. sir. it vou 
like. 

/ivje. Ha\ e yott got a I'opy ? 

John. Ye.<. sir. the first copy struck ofl is always sent to 
the Editor, so I volunteered to bring it to him. But you 
miLst be anxious to see it. sir! (Holds it out to Evje.) 

Evje (snatching it Jrom him). (live it to me I Let me 
>ee — . (Moves towards his door, hut sto/ts.) So. my wife 
mustn’t — . Here, under the gas-lamp! 'fhis filthy 
fog! 1 can't- (/urls in his pocket for his glasses, and 
puts then: on.) All, that’.s better! (Holds the paper 
under the IPf^hl.) ^Vhat a mischance ! 'J’he blackguard — ! 
Where is the article, then } Oh, here- I ( an't <ec properly, 
my heart is beating so ! 

John. .Shall 1 run for the doctor, sir.^ 

Evje. Will you go away, you -! (Holds the paper 
first up, and then d<nvn. in hts attempts to see better.) Ah, 
here it is! “The Stock Exchange Committee” oh! 
( Lowers the paper. ) 

John (mimicking him). Oh! 

Evje (trying to read). What a vile thing to do I 

John. Oh, go on ! go on ! 

Evje (as he reads). I’his beats everything I ever — Oh ! 

John. Oh ! Wc are in a bad way ! 

Evje (wiping his Jorehead). What a different thing it is 
to read libellous attacks on others — and on one’s self! 
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{Goes on reading.) Oh! Oh! Wiiat horrible^ rcvoltini^ 
rascality ! What is it he says here? I must read througli 
it again! Oh, oh! 

John, And often of a morning, when you have been 
reading the paper, 1 liave heard you laughing till the bed 
shook under you ! 

Evjc, Yes, I who have so often laughed at others! 
{Reads,) No, this is beyond belief! 1 can't read any 
more ! This will ruin rny position in tlic town; I can hear, 
every one laughing at me — he knows all my weaknesses, 
and has managed to make it all so hideously ludicrous! 

( Tries to go on reading,) Why, here is some more I {Reads,) 
ft begins even worse than the other! {Lowers the paper, 
panting, then tries to go on reading,) No, I can't — I can’t! 

I must wait 1 Kverything seems going round and round - 
and my heart is beating so violently that I know I shall 
have one of my attacks! What a devil it is that I ha\e 
been making a friend of ! What a creature to have broken 
bread withi- im unprincipled scoundrel! And the 
<lisgracc of it! - the disgrace! What will they say at 
the Kxchange? What will—? 1 shall not dare to go 
out of my house, at least for some weeks! And then 
people will only say 1 have taken to my bed! Oh, oh! 
I feel as if it were the end of everything ! 

John {solicitously). Can I help you, sir? 

Evje, Will you leave me alone -! No, T will have my 
revenge on him immediately! 1 will go and ring his 
bell, and go into his house and call him a scoundrel and 
spit in his face — ! Did 1 bring my stick out with me? 
Where is my stick? I will semi my man for it, and then 
I will thrash him round and round his own room ! 

John (eagerly), I will fetch it for you, sir ! 

livje {without hearing him). No, it would only make more 
scandal! — How can J lake my revenge? I must do him 
some injury — some real injury that will seem to poison 
his food for him and rob him of his rest. Scoundrel 
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like that don't dcscr\'^e sleep! It must be something, 
too, that will make his family every bit as unhappy as 
mine will be when they have read this — something that 
will make them hide their heads for shame — something 
that will make them terrified every time tlieir door-bell 
rings, out of shame for what their servants may hear! ' 
Vo, no, I am getting as evil-minded as he is, now ! — 
What a horrible trade — for ever sowing the seeds of sin 
. and reaping a crop of curses ! Now I understand what 
Uarald Rejn meant by saying that no one ought to give 
his help to*such things! Heavens, hear my vow: never 
again will I give my help to such tilings! — ^Wliat am I to 
say to my wife — my dear, good wife, who has no suspicion 
how disgraced I am! And Gertrud, our good Gertrud 
--ah, at all events 1 can give her some pleasure at once. 
\ cannot conceal it from tiiem : but I will tell them myself, 
.-'o that they shall not rciid it. 

John. Is there anything else I can do for you, sir.^ 

Kvje {almost srreamvjg at him). Once for all, (‘an’t you 
let me alone ! 

Mrs. Kvje {leaning out oj a window she has opened). 
The sound must have come from the street, all the same. 
Arc you there, my dear? 

Kvje {drawing back in alarm). There she is! Shall I 
uiisweV? 

Mrs. Kvje. Arc you there, my dear? 

Kvje. Yes, dear, here I am ! 

Mrs. Kvje. So you arc! J heard your voice, and looked 
all over the house. Wliat is the matter, dear.^ 

Kvje. Oh, I am so unhappy ! 

Mrs. Evje. Good heavens, arc >ou, dear? Come 
along in—or shall 1 come down, to you? 

Evje, No, I will come in. Shut the window', or you 
will catch cold. 

Mrs. Evje. Do you know, Gertrud is sitting up here, 
crying? 
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Evje, Good p;rariou.s, is she? I will come up — 1 will 
( up I 

Join!, I will help him up. ma'am ! {Pretends to he doing 

Mrs, Evjc. Is that you. John? 

livje {in a low voice). Will you l)e off ! 

John. Yes, it is me, ma'am. He is so unwell. 

Mrs, Evje. Js lu:I Heavens, it is one of his attacks! 
Help him, John! 

AV'/r {as before). Don't you dare! 

fohn {7vho has rung the bell loudly), 1 do hope you w'ill 
soon be better, sir! {Calls up to ike loindoiv,) 1 t:an leave 
him now, ma'am 1 {To Evje, as he goes,) This has been a 
bit of luck, for me; but you shall have some moa^ of it! 
{Disappears into the fog as Evje goes into his house. The 
twa Passers-by, that were seen at the beginning of the scene, 
arc now indistinctly seen returning along the street at the 
baek.) 

First Passer-b\, Well, the land of Fogs used to be 
thought by the jincienls to lie in the north, wiiere all con- 
tused ideas come from 

Second Passer-by {who docs not seem to be able to get a 
word in), 13ut, li.sten to me for a moment--- do )'ou think 
it means -? 


Cut tain 
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(Scene.- .1 roimi ,in Halvdan Rejn's house, lie in lyiun, 
supported Oft pillaics^ on a so/a on the left-hand side t f 
the room. There is a talde in the backgrounds and 
another near the sofa. A tamp is hanging from the 
reilings and another standing on the table at the back. 
Haakon Rkjn, his dress proclaiming him to he u well- 
to-do yeoman farmer, is sitting on a chair by the wfa.) 

llaLvdan. .So she rouldn'l come? 

Haakon. No; there arc fhc youngsters, you know she 
finds it difficult to get away. 

Halvdan {after a moments silence). Remember to thunk 
her for all her kindness to me. 'I'he happiest moments ol 
my life have been tliose Sundays and evenings that .she 
.md you and 1 spent together at your house. (/I pause.) 

Hojokon. She wanted very much to know how you WTre 
feeling- whether you, who have siilTcT<*fl so much, are .it 
peace now. 

Halvdan. At peace? A man who has to die with all 
his w'ork unfini.shcd, cannot easily root out all thoughts 
of that from his heart. 

Haakon. You should try to lay in (lod’s hands all 
that you have striven for. 

Halvdan. That is what 1 struggle daily to do. (A 
paus^.) 

Haakon. A sister of my wife's, who was a widow and 
badly off, dietl leaving three young children. Hut she 
was glad to die. '* Their Heavenly Rather will help them 
better when 1 am out of the way,” she said. “ I took up 
too much room,” she said; “ I know T have often stood 
in their way.” {A pause.) 

56 
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Halvdan. You tell that just as your wife would; she 
told me that story once. 

Haakon. I was to tell you from her tiuit she believes 
yoh are to die in order that what you have worked for 
may come to its fullest fruit. She thinks that when you 
are gone, peo])lc will appreciate better what your aims 
were. 

Halvdan. Tlierc is some comfort in the thought that I 
may be dying in order that what I have loved may live. . 
\ have already given up happiness — even honour — for it; 

I gladly give my life for it now. pause.) . 

Haakon. Do you bciir ill will to any of those wlio have 
opposed you so cruelly ? 

Halvdan. To no one. 

Haakon. Not even to those whose doing it is that you 
are lying here? 

Halvdan. No, to no one. (A pause.) 

Haakon. Could you bear to read something hateful 
aljout yourself lo-day? 

Halvdan. I don’t know. 

Haakon. 'J'heii you have not done with it all yet. 

Halvdan. No, 1 knenv I have not. It is only sometimes 
that the busy world outside seems to me like a ship sailing 
idly before the wind. More often, 1 am back in the midst 
of it agaui — planning, hoping, praying! I am young, 
you know, and haN'c had to suffer so much — there was so 
much I wanted to do. {Lifts a handkerchief to his fore- 
head. Haakon helps him to wipe his face with it. A 
pause.) 

Haakon. But it must be a comfort to you, too, .that 
flarald is taking up what you arc laying down. There- 
in good stuff in him. 

Halvdan. Yes. 

Haakon. And he never says more than is necessary. 
I’he country folk will understand him all the better for it. 

Halvdan. 1 hope so. As soon as he comes into my 
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room I feel as if the atmosphere were charged with 
electricity- -I feel as if I must have a part in what he is 
doing— and so I work, and tire myself out. Ah, it often 
seems very hard to have to die, and leave undone a great 
work that one has failed to accomplish ! 

Haakon. Ilut you have made him what he is, you knox'v 
—and many others. 

Halvdan. 1 have started the light, that is all. It is hard 
.to have to desert at the beginning of it! — But God is good, 
and w’ill understand ; I le will not be surprised at what my 
thoughts are lull of, when J go to Him. {A rin}( heard 
at the bell.) 

Haakon. I expect that is Harald. 

Halvdan. No, he never rings. Jlcsides, 1 expect he is 
taking a walk, to think over what he is going to say 
to-night. 

Haakon. Ves, I suppose it will be a big meeting. (The 
Housekeeper come:^ in.) 

The Housekeeper. Mr. Kvje is* here, sir, asking for Mr. 
Harald. 1 told him we were expect ing him every moment . 
Shall I ask him to come in.^^ 

Halvdan. Yes, show him in. (Haakon ^ets up, as 
Kvje is shown in.) 

Evje {to Halvdan). Good e\ening! {Sees Haakon.) 
Ah, goo<l evening ! So you have come ? That is splendid. 
Is your wife with you ? 

Haakon. No, she couldn’t leave the children. 

Evje. I see. {To Halvdan.) And how are you? 
About the same? Of course, yes. - ” Where is your 
brother? 

Halvdan. He has his meeting to-night, you know. 

Evje. His momentous meeting know! I am going 
to it myself ! 

Halvdan {turns his face towards him). You? 

Evje. My object in coming here was to lake him home 
with me, .so that we could all go together to the meeting. 
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Wc mean to go on to the platform with him; I mean 
people to see that we are with him ! 

ffalvdan {turning his face atvay). Really ! 

Evje {to Haakon). You ncv^r answered my letter, Mr. 
Rcjn. 

Haakon. No, I knew 1 was roniing in to town. 

Evje. Well — will you sell? 

Haakon. No. 

Evje. Hut, my dear Mr. Rojn, you have not sold a • 
single potato to my distillery for five years! And with 
a farm like yours! This year you had the best crop in 
the whole valley. 

Haakon. Oh, yes— it wasn't so bad. 

Evje. Not so bad! It was iui extraordinary crop; 
and, everywhere else round about, the crops were very 
middling. 

Haakon. Oh, yes — it might have been worse. 

Evje {laughing). I should think so! Hut then why 
won’t you sell? {Turns to Halvdan.) 1 hope you will 
excuse our talking business in a sick-room; a business 
man has to seize every opportunity, you know! {To 
Haakon.) You have never got higher prices elsewhere 
than you have from me. 

Haakon. No, so I believe; but 1 have my j)wn 
reasons. 

Evje. Yrur own reasons? What are they? 

Haakon. I had a servant once — it is about five years 
ago now — a good, capable fellow. He used to take 
potatoes for me to tlie distillery every day, and ever>^ 
evening came back dnink. So 1 spoke to him seriously 
about it; and his answer was: “How do you suppose 
our brandy-merchants are to grow rich, if chaps like me 
don’t drink pretty hard?” You kno\r the man; he 
went into your service afterwards. But from that day 1 
have never sold a potato to a distillery. 

Evje. But, my dear Mr. Rejn, w*e cannot be held 
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responsible for the use to which sucli rascals put God's 
Rifts! 

Haakon. No — no — I suppose not; stilh ] am not goin" 
to have anything more to do with it, 

Evjc {to Halvdan). Do you tliink your brother will not 
be home before the meeting? 

Halvdan. I should think he would; there is plenty of 
lime yet. 

• Evje. There is; but 1 should have liked to take him 
home with me first, 'fhe fact is {laughs) I have promised 
my wife and daughter not to go home without him. You 
know what women arc! Shall 1 just go into his room 
and wait for him? There is .something I want to Uilk 
to him alxiut^ you know. 

Halvdan. I don*t think there is a fire in there. 

Evje. Oh, well, never mind — T will sit here. I have 
got a new.spapcr to read, and you two must go on with your 
talk just as if I were not here! 1 shall hear nothing, 
because T have something to read that interests me. {He 
jiulls a chair up to the table on the right ivith its back to 
Halvdan. Haakon brings the lamp from the table at the 
back.) Ah, thank you very much ! Now, just talk away 
us if I were not here ! ( Takes the paper from his pocket and 
isits down.) 

Haeikon {sitting down again beside his brother). 1 shoulrl 
have liked to go to the meeting, too. 

Halvdan. Of course you must go! You will hear 
Jlarald tell them ho\v each nation has its own ajipointed 
task in the world; that is why it is a nation. But, as 
long as it docs not realise the fact, its politics will be 
nothing but wrangling between the various class-interests 
— a haphazard struggle for powor. Our nation has never 
got beyond that point I I have shouted my.self to death 
over what is a mere market. 

Evje {to himself y striking the table with his fist). The 
whole commercial community is insulted in this insult to 
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me! I will stir them up at the meeting^ and insist on 
our taking our revenge in common ! 

Haakon. I don’t think things will be any better until 
we are better Christians. Men think of nothing nowadays 
blit themselves and their position. 

Kvje (lo himselj). No, no— that wouldn’t do. What 
would people say? They would only say I was badly 
hit by this. 

Halvdan {half to hhmelj). A Cliristian nation, thinking 
of nothing but its own interests — that is to .say, power! 
Kquality and Liberty have no meaning for it.« Haakon, 
it surely will be bliss for a w'ounded soul to be taken into 
the Everlasting Love, high above all this so-called Chris- 
tianity of the world 1 Ecir my soul is sorely woiinried ! 

Kvje {to himself). If only I could strike him dead I 

Halvdan. Hut may they all be forgiven! — You asked 
just now whether I could bear to read something hateful 
about myself to-day. I think I could. 

Haakon. Then I can tell you the other message she 
gave me for you, 1 have been a little shy of telling you 
that. It was that you should remember that you must 
do more than forgive; you must pray for them. (.1 
pause.) 

Halvdan {with his hand over his eyes). I do. 

Kvje (rrumpling tip the paper and throwing it oh the 
jloor). No, I won't stand it! If the blackguard — . {Gets 
up in alarm ^ as he realises what he has done, and is just 
going to pick up the paper ; but at that moment turns round 
facing the others, and lets it lie.) No, I won’t touch it 
again — never, as long as I live! {To the others.) You 
must forgive me, but I was reading something that upset 
me very much. Your brother will tell you all about it in 
the morning, no doubt. Poof— it is very warm in here! 
But, of course, that is natural in a sick-room. I don’t 
think he can be coming now. I think, too, that I will go 
on, so as not to be late for the meeting; there is sure to 
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be a difliculty in getting seats. I will get him to go home 
with me after the meeting, instead. That will be better, 
after all. 

Haakon. I was thinking of going to the meeting. 
Would you mind if I went with you ? - for I do not know* 
the way myself. 

Evje. You will come with me, Mr. Rejn? {To himself.) 
That will he splendid — to make my entrance in the com- 
pany of one of our yeomen fanners! {Aloud.) By all 
means let us go together! T feel flattered by the oppor- 
tunity, because I have always maintained that our yeo- 
men arc the pick of the nation. Well, then — {to Halvdan) 
I hope you will soon be feeling better, Mr. Rejn. (lod 
bless you ! 

Halvaan {raising himself on his elbow, and looking at 
him with a smile). Something must have gone amiss with 
you to-day. 

Evje. Why do you say that? 

Halvdan. Because as a rule you appear so composed— 
so aloof from all this scjuabbling. 

Evje {impetuously). But, do wliat I like, 1 am not 
allowed to keep aloof from it ! I have no greater wish in 
the world than to do .so, I can assure you. Oh, well, 
your excellent brother— my future son-in-law, as I am 
proiid to call him — he will tell you all about it. Good-bye ! 
— and — and — God bless you! 

Haakon. Shall I tell your housekeeper to come to you? 

Halvdan. Oh, no; but you might tell her to come in a 
little while. 

Haakon. Good-bye for the present, then ! 

Halvdan, Thank you for coming! Good-bye. (Sinks 
back on to the sofa. The others go out, Haakon turning 
round once at the door.) 

Halvdan. It is something in the paper that has dis- 
turbed his equanimity. What can it be? The same 
thing that made Harald so gloomy to-day, 1 wonder? 
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(Gets half up,) It is lying there. — ^"No! What interest 
have 1 in all their petty spite now ? (Sinks back again,) 
“ Could you bear to read something hateful about your- 
self to-day Ifaakon asked. Then I su{)posc there is 
something about me in it to-day. (Puls his hand over his 
heart,) My heart doesn’t seem to be beating any the 
faster for my knowing that. (Gets half up,) There it 
lies ! (Sinks hack agavi,) No, I am only trying to tempt 
myself. All the same, I should like to know how' many 
stations T have passed on my journey to the great City of 
Peace! Can their malice affect me still Surely I have 
passed ihcU station? — It would be worth trying, to see. 
There it lies! (Talics up a stick that is standing by the 
sofa,) Surely I can get over there by myself? (Gets 
up from the sofa loith the help of the sticky and smiles,) I 
have not much strength left. (Takes a few steps,) Scarcely 
enough to get across the floor, (A few more steps.) To 
think that I should have — so much vanity — my weak 
point — . (IJis breath fails him, but he gets as far as the 
chair on which Evje was sitting , and sits down.) One 
ought to have done with all that before the soul can get 
(juite away from the dust that — . (Begins to rake the 
paper towards him with his stick.) And here am I, sitting 
here raking more of it towards me I — No, let the thing lie ! 
I won’t soil my wings any more. — Poor Harald ! He has 
to take up the burden now ! What a horrible bungle it Ls, 
that we should be brought into the world to give each 
other as much pain as possible! (Decidedly.) Well, I 
am going to see what legacy of unhappiness I am leaving 
him! I want to have a vivid impression of the misery 
I am escaping from. There is a certain comfort even in 
that. (Bends down and picks up the paper, rests for a 
moment, and then unfolds the paper.) But this is not 
to-day’s paper; it is dated for to-morrow! How can 
Evje have got hold of it? Yes, here is the date — ^Sunday. 

Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath Day!”^ 
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On that day men’s souls should turn to God — and they 
offer Him this! It is after reading this that these fine 
ladies and gentlemen go to church ! (Pushes the paper away 
from him.) Suppose these “ Christians ” were to be 
brought to judgment one day without warning? — Let us 
think of ourselves and not of others! (Lets his eye rest 
on the paper.) Does that mean me? (Reads.) “Not 
yet actually dead, but already canonised by a calculating 
' brother — (Checks himself.) God forgive them ! (Heads 
on.) “ Ilis teachings will no doubt obtain him a pican oi 
praise, but*this will be — or, at least, so it is to be hoped — 
from within the closely locked doors of the state’s prisons 
and houses of correction (checks himself a little ) — 
“ for that is whither he leads his followers.” — Good God, 
to think that they can say such things!— And yet, they 
said worse things of Him! Peace! (Reads.) “No 
doubt he talks against Socialism; no doubt he cocjueU 
with Christianity; but it is by these very means that he 
has become so expert a seducer of men’s opinions— whicdi 
was his aim all along.” (Puts his hands before his face.) 
J .should not have read it; forgive me! 1 am too weak 
Ftill!-— Ah! I feel what is it? (I* tils his hands suddenly 
tfj his heart, still unconsciously grasping the neiaspaper in 
them.) 1 must get into my room— get to bed! (Gets 
up with the help of his stick.) If only 1 can get there! 
Oh, I feel it coming on! — I must—. (I'ries to hurry, 
but when he is halfway across the floor he stumbles, throws 
out his hands but finds no support, staggers on for a few 
steps, and falls full length on the threshold of his bedroom, 
so thhi half his length lies within the door and half without. 
A moment later, the Housekeeper comes in.) 

The Housekeeper (not observing that he is not still on the 
sofa). Won’t you go to bed now, sir? You can’t stand 
so much in one day. (Coes to the sofa.) Where is he? 
Surely he has not tried to walk in alone? (Hurries across 
to the bedroom door and almost falls over his body. She 
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starts hack with a scream.) Where is — ? {Catches up the 
lamp, hurries hack, and hands over him; then calls out, 
screaming:) Help! Help! {Rings the hell wildly. A 
-MaId appears.) Mr. Halvdan is lying here! Heaven 
knows whether he is dead or alive ! Run for the Doctor ! 
Leave the door open behind you, and beg the first man 
you meet in the street to come up here at once and help 
me. Tell them it is a matter of life Jind death I 

Maid. Yes! 

The Housekeeper. Hurry! 

Maid {going out). Yes, yes! • 

The Housekeeper {coming baJi into the room). Is he 
alive or dead? T haven’t the courage to find out. And 
both his brothers awa) ! {Cries.) God grant some one 
comes soon!-' Poor man, alone in his death as he was in 
his life ! But what was he doing there ? Why did he get 
up from the sofa? {Sees the paper.) Surely that can't 
be — ? {Puts the lamp on the floor and unfolds the paper.) 
Yes, it is the paner, right enough! Who can have given 
it him? 1 can’t look at it now; but if it is 
like the number I read the other day {lets the paper fall, 
and gets up with the lamp) then I understand everything 
— and may God requite those that do such things! {The 
Editor : ashes in.) 

The Fditor. Is it here? 

The Housekeeper {holds the lamp to him, then starts 
hack). What do you want here? 

The Editor. Where am I? A girl came running down 
the street and told me I must come up here and. help 
some one that was dying. What do you want me to do? 
— or is it not here ? 

The Housekeeper. And ijt was you she met? It is 
the hand of God ! 

The Editor. What are you babbling about? If it is 
not here, say so at once. 

The Housekeeper. Yes, it is here. There he lies I 

c 
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The Editor, Then oughtn’t we to get him into bed? 

7'he lioiisekcfpt'r. ^’es. Jiut do you know who it is you 
arc helping ? 

The Editor {to himst lj). She is not very polite. {AUtud.) 
Xo; but what does that matter? 

The Housekeeper, This much -that it is you that have 
killed him. 

The Editor. 1- ? She is mad. 

The Housekeeper. 'Fhc man lying there i.s Halvdan 
Rcjn. And he had been reading about himself in your 
paper. -C6mc, now, and carry him in. {She goes into 
the bedroom :cilh the lamp. Her voire is heard from inside 
the roo7n.) Now, take hold of him and lift him. You can 
think afterwards. 

The Editor {stoops to lift the body, but gets up again). I 
don't think he is dead yet. 

The Housekeeper. All the more reason to make haste. 

The Editor {stoops doun again, but gets up once more.) 
Let me take his head. 

The Housekeeper. Why? 

The Editor. So that- -if he should open his eyes — 

The Housekeeper. - he won't .see \'ou. {Comes out of 
the bedroom), (io in there, then, and take his head. {He 
goes in.) What was that? 

The Editor (from inside the loom). I slipped. There is 
.something wet here. 

The Housekeeper. Yes, he has had a hemorrhage. 
Carefully, now. {They carry him in. The stage remains 
empty for a moment. Then the Editor comes hack, wiping 
his forehead. He walks backwards and forwards, treading 
on the paper as he goes, but without noticing it.) 

The Editor. What a horriWc thing to happen! — News- 
papers are not meant for dying fjcople. — It is not my 
fault. — Is this blood on my hand? It is! {Wipes it 
with his handkerchief.) And now it is on my handkerchief ! 
{Throws it away.) No, it has my name on it. {Picks it 
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Up again ^ No one can say it is my fault. {Sits down, 
then gets up, wiping his forehead with his handkerchief 
tvithout noticing what he is doing.) Ah, I hope I haven't 
put blood on my forehead? f seem to feel it there! 
(Feels unih his hand to see if his brow is wet.) No. (Sits 
down, thcji gets up again.) Let me get away from here. 
(Stops.) To think that J should be the one to come up! — 
that it should just happen to-night that I did not recci\ e 
my paper, and so went out* It almost seems more than 
aci:idcnt. Indeed, I often had a foreboding that it would 
ha[)pen. (Stands opposite the bedroom door.) •But is he 
dead? I think 1 will go and fetch the Doctor. Oh no, 
of course the maid has gone for him. lie hasn't long to 
live, anyway; I I'ould see that. forward, pointing 

with his finger.) ‘‘ 'I'liere goes the man that killed Halv- 
dan Rejn ! And Ins punishment was that he had to lift 
up his bloodstained body himself.’^ That is what they 
will say; and they will look at me as if — . (Sits down.) 
No, let me gel away! (Takes a few steps, then stops 
suddenly.) That article in to-morrow's paper! It is 
w’orse than the others ! (Pulls out his watch.) Too late -- 
the post has gone! 1 would have given — . (Checks 
himself.) 1 have nothing worth giving. In the morning 
it will be known all over the town just asevery one is reading 
my fresh article. There will be a riot; I shall be hunted 
like a w'ild beast. What shall I do? I might sneak out 
of the town? Then they will gloat over me! I won’t 
allow them that pleasure! No, I cannot stay my hand 
after a failure; only after a victory. That is the cijrsed 
part of it — never, never to be able to end it. Oh, for 
some one that could end it — end it, end it ! Oh, for one 
day of real peace! Shall L ever get that? (Sits down.) 
No, no, I must get away! (Gets up.) To-morrow must 
take care of itself. (Starts.) There is the paper he 
was reading! (Steps over it.) I will take it away— 
and bum it. (Takes it up.) I cannot burn it here; 
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some one might come. (Is just going to put it into his 
pocket, as it is, but takes it out again to fold it better,) A 
Sunday’s paper, apparently ! Then it is }wt to-day’s ? An 
old number, I suppose. Then the whole thing is a 
mistake ! (Sighs with relief.) Let me look again ! (Opens 
the papt'T, tremblingly.) T don't deserve it, but ~. (Reads.) 
Sunday, the — . To-morrow's paper? Here? How in 
all the world did it get here? (Appears horrified.) Here 
are the articles about Evjcl How on earth did they get 
in? Didn't I send a message? Didn’t I write? 'I'his 
on the toj) of everything else! Are c\cn my printers 
conspiring against me? Well, even if it ruins me, I shall 
go on ! They shall find out what I can do. 1 low on earth 
can I be expected to help it if a weak-minded fellow dies, 
or if my printers are drunk or my manager lias delirium 
tremens ! 1 shall [iiinsue my end through all (‘hances and 

in spite of all their tricks, anrl 1 shall crush them, crush 
them— I shall — . (Gives leay to a paroxysm of rage. At 
this moment the Maid comes in with the Doctor’s Assis- 
tant. The Maid rushes into the bedroom. The Editor 
starts up.) Who is that? What do you want? 

The Doctor's Assistant (coldly). What do you want here ? 

The Editor. I? Oh, I was called up to help the si('k 
man into his bed. 

The Doctor's Assistant (as before). Ah ! — so it w'as you f 
(J pause.) 

^‘The Editor. Have you ever .seen me before? 

The Doctor's Assistant ^'cs. I have heard you grind 
your* teeth before this. (Goes into the bedroom.) 

The Editor (after standing for a moment looking after 
him). I’hey will all look at me to-morrow like that— with 
those cold eyes. “ Every man’s hand against him, and his 
hand against every man ; ” there can only be one end to 
that. To-night, the meeting - and Harald Rejn will 
take them by storm. To-morrow, his brother’s death — 
and my new article in the paper — and, in addition to 
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that, those about Evje, who at present is only angry. 
And the election in two days! Oh, yes, he will be 
elected now. So I may as well give it all up at once. 
1 would change places with any wolf that has a 
lair to hide in. Those cold eyes of his! {Shudders,) 
That is how every one will look at me Jo-morrow! They 
have pierced through my armour! {The Doctor's 
Asslstant conies hack^ avd the Editor niakes an effort 
to resume his former confident manner.) 

The Doctor's Assistant, I don’t know whether you will 
be glad to hear that it is all over. 

The Editor {under his breath). You brute! 

The Doctor's Assistant, His old housekeeper does not 
feel equal to coming here to tell you what his last words 
were. "Hicy were: “ Forgive him! {Goes out,) 

The Editor {sitting down, then getting up again). No, I 
mustn’t be found here. {Wedks about the room on tiptoe, 
as if he were afraid of waking some one. When he comes 
opposite to the bedyoom door, he turns towards it, stretches 
out his arms and says :) Give me your forgiveness too ! 



ACT IV 


(Scene. — A large- and handsomely furnished sitting-room 
at the Evje’s. The room is brightly lit and the fire 
burning. The entrance door is on the right, and 
beyond it a door leading to the dining-room, Ingeborg 
is busy taking the covers off the chairs, folding them 
carefully as she does so. After a little, the bell rings. 
She goes to open the door, and returns, shelving in the 
Doctor.) 

The Doctor. Oho! Is it to be in here to-night .J* 

Ingeborg {who has resumed her work of making the room 
ready). Yes, sir. 

The Doctor, Where art* they all? 

Ingeborg, At the meeting, sir. 

The Doctor. All of them.? 

Ingeborg, Yes, all of them. Miss Gertrud went first — 

The Doctor, Yes, I saw her well enough 1 

Ingeborg. And then the master, and a farmer gentleman 
with him, came in to fetch the mistress. 

The Doctor {to himself). Something has happened here, 
then. {Aloud.) Tell me, Ingeborg — has he been here 
again ? You know who I mean. {Coughs in imitation of 
the Editor's cough.) 

Ingeborg. Oh, the Editor; no, sir. 

The Doctor {to himself). I wonder what has happened. 
{Aloud.) Well, evidently there is to be a festivity here 
to-night; and, as I see the chairs are getting their covers 
taken off, I may as well take mine off too. (Takes off 
his coat and gives it to Ingeborg, loho carries it out.) 1 
don’t blame Evje for wanting to celebrate Harald’s success 
after a meeting like that! He is not exactly eloquent 
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in the ordinary sense of the word — doesn’t bother about 
his antitheses and climaxes and paradoxes, and all that 
sort of nonsense ; but he is a man / He goes bail for what 
he says, and he says what he likes -ha, ha! And that 
dear (lertrud, too 1 Follows him into the hall, and, as there 
isn’t a single seat left there, goes up on to the platform 
among the committee, and sits there looking at him with 
those trustful blue eyes of hers, as if there was no one 
else in the room ! And ivc were all looking at her I She. 
helped him more than ten good speakers would have done, 

I am sure. Her faith in him bred it in othAs, whether 
they liked it or no. She is one wlio would die for her 
faith! Yes, yes! The man that gets her . (Ingeborg 
comes back.) Well! (Rubs his hands together.) Look 
here, Ingeborg. (Fery politely.) Do you know what is 
meant ])y the Rights of Han.^ 

Ingeborg {going on with her work). No, sir. Something 
we have earned, I suppose. 

The Doctor. Yes, you earn them every day. 

Ingeborg. Our meals, perhaps } 

The Doctor {laughing). No, it isn't something to eat, 
unfortunately. {Politely.) Do you ever read papers, 
Ingeborg.^ 

Ingeborg. Papers? Oh, you mean the price-lists they 
leave at the kitchen door. Yes, sir; every day, before 
we go to market, I — 

The Doctor. No, 1 don’t mean papers of tliat sort. I 
mean — 

Ingeborg. Oh, you mean the newspaper I take. in to 
master’s room every morning. No, sir, I don’t read tliat. 
f am told there are such horrors in it. 

The Doctor. Quite so. -Don’t you care to read about 
horrors, then? 

Ingeborg. Oh, we poor folk see enough of them in our 
everyday lives, without reading about them I — But 
perhaps the gentry enjoy it. 
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The Doctor. You are a very wi.se woman. Let me tell 
you, though, that there is a fight going on, about — oh, 
well, never mind what it is about. And the Editor and 
Mr. Rejn, who both come to this house, are the two cliief 
fighters. Don't you want to know what they arc fight in*; 
about ? 

Ingehor^ {going on unconcernedly with her work). Oh, 
so they arc fighting, are they? No, 1 don't care the lea^t 
bit, sir ! 

The Doctor {to hitnselj). Ha, ha — the difference between 
Ingeborg aTid me is that 1 am interested in the fight merely 
us a student of human nature, and she is not interested 
in it at all. 1 wonder which is farthest from any genuine 
belief in politics?— from our ‘‘ duty as a citizen,*' as they 
call it? {To Ingeborg.) Ingeborg, do you know what 
your ** duty as a citizen ** means? 

Jngehorg. ^[y ‘‘duty as a citizen**? That means 
paying fines, doesn’t it, sir? 

The Doctor. Yes; and a very lieavy fine, into the 
bargain ! 

Ingeborg. The master was fined because the pavement 
was not swept. John was ill. 

The Doctor. Quite right, that was one of his duties as 
a citizen. — Tell me, Ingeborg, are they e.xpecting a lot of 
people here to-night? 

Ingeborg. No, sir, I have only laid table for quite a 
few. 

The Doctor. And what are they going to have? 

Ingeborg. Oh, one or two dishes and one or two .sorts 
of wine — . 

The Doctor. Aha! {A ring is heard at the bell. Ingk- 
BORG goes to the door.) Thero they arc! Now we shall 
have a fine time! 

Ingeborg {coming back with a letter). It is a note for you, 
sir. 

The Doctor. Oh, bother! 
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Ingeborg, The man who brought it was not sure whether 
you would be at the meeting or here. 

The Doctor, Ifow could he know — ? {Putting on his 
g/asses.) Oh, from my assistant — that is quite another 
thing. Of course he wants my help or my advice. Well, 
he shan’t have it ! I have run about quite enough to-day. 
Tell the me.ssengcr that I haven’t lime! I have my 
Duties as a Citizen to attend to 1 (Calls after her,) And 
my Manhood’s Rights too! (Opens the envelope,) No, 
I won’t read it; if I do, the matter will worry me all the 
evening. I know what I am. (Puts the note in his 
pocket,) I mean to enjoy this evening! (Suddenly,) 
I wonder how our friend llie Editor is enjoying this 
evening! Was he at the meeting, I wonder? A remark- 
able personality — but malignity itself! Lion-hearted, 
though! He would fight till the last drop of his blood! 
But what is it, really, that he is fighting for? That 
question has always interested me, for I can’t make it 
out. ( To Tn(;kbokg, who has come back,) Well ? 

Ingeborg. 'I'he messenger has gone. — Yes, sir, I told 
him everything you told me to. 

The Doctor, Of course. You would! Why the deuce 
does any one pay any attention to what I say I (The bell 
rings,) Here they are at last! Now we shall have a 
delightful evening! (Kvjk and Mrs. Evje come in,) I 
am first, you see ! 

Evje and Mrs, Evje, Were you at the meeting, too? 

The Doctor, Where else should I be? 

Evje, Did you see me? 

Mrs, Evje, There were so many people there, dear. 

Evje, But I was standing on a scat. 

Mrs, Evje, Yes, he was standing on a seat! 

The Doctor, There were plenty of people doing tliat. 

E%ijc. I wanted to be seen ! — ^Thcre have been goings on 
here to-day, iny friend! 

Mrs, Evje, You will never guess what has happened ! 
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The Doctor. Anyway I can see that something lias 
happened. 

Evje and Mrs. Evje. Oh — ! 

The Doctor. What is it, then? 

Evje. Those articles will be in to niorrow’s paper. 

The Doctor. In the pa|)er? —Yes, I didn’t find him. 

Evje. Jiiil I found him ! 

The Doctor (imfyaticnlly). Well? 

Evje. I will tell you all about it another time. J5;il 1 
have read them — 

Mrs. Evje. And he has told me all about them ! 

The Doctor. Are they vctv bad ? 

Evje. Oh — oh! 

Mrs. Evje. Oh — oh— -oh! 

The Doctor hvith a look of f leaded curiosity As bad as 
all that? 

Evje and Mrs. Evje. Oh— 'oh- oh -oli! 

The Doctor. And that was why you wvni to the meeting! 

Evje. Of course— tit for tat! It was my wife’s idea. 

Afrs. Evje. It was the obvious thing to do, dear. 

Evje. Our whole family at the meeting! -So that 
all the town should know that it was nothing but the 
meanest piditical persecution because I had joined my 
son-indaw’s f)arty. 

Mrs. Evje. We arc parly j)eople now, you know! 

Evje. Do you know, tlierc is stanelhing exciting about 
being mixed up with such things- something invigorating, 
something — 

The Doctor (strf/nn^ hark). Are yon bitten with it, 
too? 

Evje. Y'es, if I can't be left in peace, T shall become a 
party man. 

The Doctor (cnthusiasHcally). Difl you see. Oertriid? 

Evje and Mrs. Evje (with emotion). Our flertriid! ^’es, 
indeed we did! 

The Doctor. Did you see her ef)ming in with liini ! 
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Evje and Mrs, Evje {as he/ore). Yes, we saw her coming 
in with himl 

The Doctor, I suppose you did not know she was going? 

Evje and Mrs, Evje, Oh, yes ! 

Mrs, Evje, She had said she would go with us — 

Evje, But when wc w'ent to fetch her, the bird had 
flown! 

The Doctor, How pretty she looked, too! All the men 
were looking at her. And how she looked at him ! 

Mrs, Evje. It made me want to cry. I had quite a 
jo!) to prevent myself. • 

Evje. You need not have minded, dear! God has given 
us great happiness. Her faith in him and her love shone 
so from her eyes that it went to my heart. I felt quite 
upset ! {Wipes his n e?5.) 

The Doctor, And wliat about him — eh? I don’t fancy 
iuiy one will think about stopping his career. Wc have 
been a pack of fools. 

Evje. That we have ! 

The Doctor. He is not exactly eloquent, but — 

Evje, That is precisely w^hat I was saying to my wife! 
He is not exactly clo(|uent, but he is — 

The Doctor, — a nunn! 

Evje, A man ! My very words, weren’t they, my dear? 

Mrs. Evje, Yes. — Ajid I .say he is so strong a man that 
he can afford be tender-hearted. For he certainly has 
been that. 

Evje, Yes, he has been that ! 

The Doctor {laughing). In spite of his strength ! 

Evje. Oh, you may make the most of your — . Aha! 
{Loud ringing at the hell is heard.) Here they are 1 

Mrs. Evje. Let us gu and meet them ! 

The Doctor. No; look here — let us wait for them at the 
other side of the room, so that they may make a triumphal 
progress up to us ! 

Evje arid Mrs. Evje. Yes! {They go to the opposite end 
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of the room, while IIarald conies in rather quickly, with 
(jERTRUD on his arm. As they cross the room, the others cry 
out: “Bravo! and clap their hands.) 

Gertrud (still holding to IIarald’s arm). And he is iny 
man ! My man ! 

(Throws her arms round his neck, crying with happiness, 
and kisses him ; then does the same to her mother, 
and then to her father, to ivhom she whispers: 
Thank you !) 

The Doctor. Oh— me loo! 

Gertrud (after a moment's hesitation). Yes— you too! 

(The Doctor helps her to take off her cloak, and talks 
to her, whispering and laughing.) 

Harold (shaking Ev’jk’s hand). Oood evening! 

Plvje. Forgive me ! 

Harold. With all my heart ! 

Mrs. Evjc. And now everything is all right ! 

Harold. For good ! 

Evje and Mrs. ICvje. For good ! 

Harold. And, thank you for coming to the meeting. 

Evje. It was no more than our duty! Look here — did 
) ou see me ? 

Harold. The whole time! But, tell me, was it a fle- 
lusion, or was it my brother Haakon that wiis standing on 
the floor beside you, rather in the shadow } 

Evje and Mrs. Evje. It was he ! 

Evje. I fetched him from your brother Halvdan's. 

Harold. I am so glad! It must have pleased Haakon. 
Gertrud and I at first thought of going in to sec Halvdan 
before vre came on here; but we saw all his lights were out. 
He must be asleep. 

Evje. I can give you news of him. He is all right. 

Harold. And Haakon ? 

Evje. Very well, too. A fine fellow ! I wanted him to 
come home with us now; but he said he was tired after 
his journey. 
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Mrs, Evje {to Tnc.ehorc;, who has come in from the dining- 
room), Is it ready? 

Ingcborg, Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs, Evje. Then come along. (Ingeborg opens the 
d mi Hg-room door. ) 

The Doctor and Evje, Yes, come along ! 

The Doctor. Hut \vc must go ceremoniously! Let us 
make a little festi\ity of it to-night! You must head the 
procession, I^vje -and then the two young people — 

Gertrud {taking Hxrald's arm). Yes! 

The Doctor. And Mrs. Evje and I will bring up the rear ! 
{Offers her his arm.) 

Forward! {The hell rings, lie stops.) Who can 
it be — as late as this? 

The Doctor. Probably some friends on their way back 
from the meeting, 

Mrs. Evje. We must wait a moment! {To Lngeborg, 
who is going to open the door.) Put a leaf in the table, and 
lay places for as many as come. 

Jngeborg. ^'es, ma’am. {The bell rings again y as she gors 
In open the door.) 

The Doitor. They are impatient! So much the better -- 
it shows they arc in a good humour after the meeting I 
{A knock is heard at the door.) 

All. Come in! (The Editor comes in, with no overcoat 
on, but wearing hi.^ hat, which he forgets to take off till he /s' 
well into the room. He goes straight up to Jwje, who lia^ 
cros.sed over to the left-hand side of the room.) 

A ll {when they see h im i n the doorway). You ! (Gertrc d 
clings closer to ILvrai.d.) 

The Editor. 1 wanted once more, as in the old days, not 
to go to bed without — this time it is not a question of 
tJianking you for the happy time we have had together- - 
but without begging your pardon ! {He speaks quietly, 
but loith suppressed emotion.) There has been some 
unfortunate misunderstanding. Those articles have been 
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printed, in spite of my express instructions to the con- 
trary — I do not know how. 

Evje. I have read them. 

The Editor, Voii have read them? 

Ei'je, Yes, the copy of the paper that was meant for 
\ ou came into my hands. 

The Editor. So that was it! Forgive mo, old friend! 
Won't you give me your hand? 

Mrs. Evje {coming forward). That l»o shall never do! 

The Editor {^hvicin^ over his shoulder at her). Let no one 
loine between us at a moment like this! Vou donT 
know—. A huiulred times in my life I would have done 
what I am doing now, had 1 not been afraiil tluit people 
would call it atfoctatioii on my part and repulse mo. 
Don't you do that ! least of all now ! (live mo your hand, 
Evje! 1 beg you, in the sight and hearing of you all . 
t^EvjF. seems to vacUlaic.) 

Mrs. Evje. No, you slian'tl -■ not while he has anything 
to do with a newspaper. Otherwise it will all b(*gin over 
again to-morrow. He is not his own master, you know. 

The Editor. J liave done with it all. 

Mrs. Evje. Oh, >011 ha\e said that so of ten I Nobody 
bcliexes it. No; when a man can push political hatred 
so far as to write about an old friend, in whose liou.se he 
has been a daily guest, as if he were a criminal— and all 
because he doesn't like his son-in-law, or his .servant — one 
doesn't shake hand.s with him the very day his attacks 
ijjipear in tlie jiapcr. 

The Editor (who, all the time, has kept his hack timicd to 
Mk.s. Evje, a7id has not looked at her). Evje, you are a 
good-hearted fellow, 1 know. Don’t listen to what others 
.say, now. Thi.'* a very bittcf hour for me. You would 
be doing a goojl deed! (bve me your hnnd— or a word! 
1 am in such a state now that I must have visible signs of 
u?me one's forgiveness, or f .shall- -! 

Mrs. Evje {emphah rally). Yes, a little repentance wiU 
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flo you good ! J^ut it will do you no good if you obtain 
forgiveness easily ! You want to learn, just for once, what 
it is to be wounded at heart. You arc only accustomed to 
deal with people whom you can flog one day and have at 
\ our feet— cither from fear or from vanity — the next. And 
liiive we — (lod forgive us!- ever thought seriously the 
worse of you for it? No; because we never understood 
what it was till wc were hit by it ourselves. J?ut that is all 
t he more reason why wc* should do our duly now I TTatred 
shall be met with hatred 1 

The Doctor (at the bark of the rooMf to ('ih;RTRUD ami 
Haralh). She is her father's daughter, after all, when it 
'•omes to the point ! 

The Editor {turns upon Mrs. Evje, iviih his fist clenched, 
hut restrains himself from anstiurin^ her), 'Fhcn you won’t 
shake hands, Kvje? Not a word of forgiveness? 

Evje, I think iny wife is right. 

The Editor {rontf oiling himself with iJilJieulty). You are 
a weak man, I know — 

Ejtje. Wliat do you mean? 

The Editoj, --but do not be weak this time! If you 
know everything, you would know you must not refuse 
me what T ask. Tlicro arc others concerned- -and for 
that reason — 

The Doctor. Let us go ! 

Mrs. Evje. No, slay ! He shall not have his way again. 

The Editor. Well, of all — I It is certainly true that 
those who are hardest on sinners arc; those who have never 
been tempted themselves — and the most merciless 
« rcature in the world is an injured woman. 

Mrs. Evje. Now he is coming out in his true colours! 

The Doctor {not without glee). Yes, that he is I 

The Editor {controUing himself once more). Evje — you, 
who know me, know what it must cost me to do this— 
and you can form some idea of the need I am in. I have 
never — 
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Evje, I believe you; hut I never can feel sure what 
\ our next move will be. You have so many. 

The Editor. My next move is to have done with it all, 
a< sure as — 

Mrs, Evje. Don't Ijelieve him I A man who can ask 
for your sympathy one moment and abuse you the next 
is not tit to promise anything — and certainly not fit to bi- 
forgiven, cither. 

The Editor {with an oiithiirst of passion). Then may 
'everything (‘vil rnertake me if I ever ask you or any one 
else for synapathy again! You have succeeded in teach- 
ing me that I can do without it ! I can rise above your 
cowardly cruelty. ( To Evje.) \'ou are a miserable . weak 
creature — and have always been, for all your apparent 
good-natured shrewdne.^s I (7V^ Mrs. Evje.) And as for 
you, who have often laughed so heartily at my so-called 
malice, and now all at once have become so severely 
virtuou.s — why, you are both like part-proprietors of my 
paper! You have taken all the profit you could from 
me, as long as it ser\'ed your purpose — T have seen that 
for a long time! And all my pretended friends are like 
you — secret holder.^ (jf .shar<\s in me, .so as to secure their 
own safety and tlie ficrsccution of others! — every bit as 
guilty as I am, only more prudent, more timid, more 
cowardly — ! 

Evje. Once more leave this liou.se, which you have 
out raged ! 

Mrs. Evje. And how dare you set foot in here 
again ? 

The Editor. No, I am not going until all the anger that 
is in my heart has turned into fear in yours! Because 
now I will not have done with it all! No — it is ju.st 
through his death that respect for me will revive — it will 
be like a rampart of bayonets round me ! “ There goes one 
who can kill a man with a word, if he likes! Thai will 
make them treat me respectfully ! 
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Harold and the Doctor, What docs he m^an? 

The Editor (as he hears Harald’s voice). And you — you. 
mountebank, who can stand up in public and seek applause 
before your brother’s corpse is cold — don’t come talking 
c^nt to me! You are more contemptible than I am! I 
couldn't have done that; 1 couldn’t stand there, as you are 
doing now, impatient to get to your champagne and pretty 
speeches ! — Oh, how 1 despise all such lying and heartless- 
ness! (They all look at him and at each other with a ques- 
tioning expression.) 

Harold, Is iny brother dead? 

Mrs. Evje. Is his brother dead? 

(krtrud. (iood God, is Halvdan dead? 

Etqe. Is he dead? Impossible! 

The Doctor. Is Rejn dead — ^Jind I — ? 

Evje, I saw him only a couple of hours ago, looking 
cjuite well. 

The Editor (in a broken voice). Didn't you know ? 

All (except the I)o(tor). No! 

The Doctor. Ah, that letter, that letter! (Looks in his 
pocket Jar it and his glasses.) 

The Editor. I am the wretchedest man alive! (Sinks 
into a chair.) 

The Doctor. I liad a letter from my assistant, but I have 
not read it! 

Mrs. Evje. Read it, read it! 

llie Doctor (reading). “ 1 am writing in great haste. 
As 1 expect you will be going to your old friends’ after the 
meeting, and will meet llarald Rejn there, the t«ask w'ill 
probably fall to you of telling him -{the Editor gets up to 
go, but stands still) — tliat Halvdan Rejn died about eight 
o’clock of a fresh attack of hemorrhage ! (Harald leaves 
Gertrud’s side and conics foncard, with a cry. The 
Editor steadies himself by holding on to the table.) No 
one was with him ; he was found lying across the threshold 
of his bedroom. A copy of the newspaper was lying on 
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the floor behind him.” (Harai.d, 7vtth a groan^ advauccs 
threateningly towards the Editor.) 

Gertrud. H«irald, niy ring! — ^my ring! (Harald stops, 
collects himself^ buries his fare in his hands and bursts into 
uncontrollable tears. Gertrud puts her artns round him 
and holds him folded in them.) 

The Doctor {laying a hand on Harald’s arm). “ The old 
housekeeper told me he had only spoken two words, and 
they were ‘ Forgive him! ’ ” (Harald hursts into tears.) 

• The Doctor {after waiting for a little). ‘ ' Apparen t ly chant'i' 
— or perhaps something else — decreed that the maid, 
who ran for help, should meet the very man who had 
caused the tragedy, and that it should be he who helped 
the housekeeper to lay him f>n his dt‘cithbed.” {All look at 
the Editor.) 

Plvje. That was why he came! {A pause.) 

Gertrud. Harald! (HaraiJ), who has turned away from 
her to struggle with his emotion , does not turn round.) If 
he could forgive — 

The liditor {tvith a gesture of refusal). No ! 

Gertrud {quietly y to the Editor). If you want to deserve 
it, make an end of all this! 

The Pldiior. It is all at an end! {To Mrs. Evjk.) You 
w'erc right. I knew it myself, tr>o. My armour is pierced 
through. A child might coiujuer me now — and this child 
has done so; for she has begged hzr mercy for me, and no 
one lias ever done that before. {Puts his hand over his 
eyeSy turns aimy, and goes out. As he is going nut the bell 
ring^s. A moment later, Tngkbokc; shows in Haakon 
Kejn.) 

Gertrud (who has put her arms round Harald, whispers). 
Who is it.^ . ■ . :'C 

Harald. My brother. {Goes to meet Haakon and thnrws 
himself into his arms.) Y'ou had a talk with him this 
afternoon, then? 

Haakon. Yes. 
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Mrs. Evje. Let us all go to him. 

Kvje and Gertrud. Yes. 

Mrs. Evje {to Ingeborcs). J^ring in our cloaks and hats 
again, and afterwards clear the table. (Ingeborg does so.) 

liar aid (unable to control his emotion). Haakon, this is 
my future wife. (Goes away from them.) 

Haakon. Well, my dear, your engagement has begun 
seriously; lixke all the future seriously, too. 

The Doctor, ^'ou need not say that to her. What she 
needs is to take life more liglitly. 

Haakon. Oh, yes- if she lays everything in God’s hands 
she can always take life lightly. 

Mrs. Evje. It is our own fauii, i expect, when we take 
it too lightly. 

Evje. But sometimes we learn a lesson by that. 

Haakon. Oh, yes. Well, we must stand by one another, 
we who take life in the same way. 

Mrs. Evje. Shall we go, children? 

Harald (to Haakon). Will you bring (Icrtrud, Haakon? 
r would rather go^alone. (They go out. The curtain falls.) 
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Acr I 

('SrKNE.- ' sitting-room in the Tj/KT.des’ house, opening 
on a verandah that is dceoratcd icith flowers. It is a hof 
summer s day. There is a view oj the sejt beyond the 
verandah, and boats are visible among the islands that 
fringe the coast. A good -sized yacht, with sails spread, 
is lying close up under the verandah on the right. The 
room is luxuriously furnished and full of flowers. There 
are two French icindows in the left-hand wall ; two doors 
in the right-hand, .t table in the middle of the room ; 
arm-chairs and rocking' chairs scattered about. A sofa 
in the foreground on the right. Likltexant TIvmar 
is lying on the sofa, and Siunea/V//;/" in a rocking-chair.) 

Hamar. VVh.'il sluill wc do with oursclvps lo-diiy? 

Si gnr (rocking herself). IJni! (A panse.) 

Hamar. That, was a tlolirums sail we had last night. 
( \ aims.) Thit 1 am sleepy to-day. Shall we go for a ride ? 

Signe. llni! (A pan.w.) 

Hamar. I am loo hoi on this sofa, f think I will move. 
((lets up. SiONF. begins to hum an air as she rocks herself.) 
Play me something, Signe! 

Signe (singing her ivords to the air she has been humming). 
The piano is out of tunc. 

Hamar. Read to me,* then ! 

Signe (as before, looking out of the window). They are 
swimming the horses. They are swimming the horsc.«. 
'I'hey arc swimming the horses. 
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llamar. I think T will go and have a swim too. Or 
t>erhaps 1 will wait till nearer lunch-time. 

Signe {as before). So as to have a better appetite — 
appetite — appetite. 

(Mrs. Tj.TxnE eomes in from the right, walking slowly.) 

Hamar. You look verj' thoughtful ! 

Mrs. Tj(elde. Yes, F don't know what to order. 

Signe {as before). For dinner. 1 su[)posc you mean? 

Mrs. Tj(Blih\ Yes. 

Hamar. Do you expect any one? 

Mrs. Tjtelde. Yes, your father writes to me that Mr. 
Finne is rofhing. 

Signe (speaking). The most tiresome person possible, 
of course. 

Mrs. Tjeelde. How would boiled salmon and roast 
chicken do? 

Signe. We had that the other day. 

Mrs. Tja^lde {with a sigh). 'I'hcrc is nothing that we 
didn't. There is so little choice in the market just 
now'. 

Signe. Then w'e ought to send to town. 

Mrs. Tjo’lde. Oh, these meals, these meals! 

llamar (yawning). They are the best thing in life, 
anyway. 

Signe. To eat, yes- but not to cook; I never will cook 
a dinner. 

.Un. Tjailde {silling down at Ihe table). One could put up 
with the cooking. It’s the having always to think of 
something fresh ! 

Hamar. Why don't you get a chef from one of the hotels, 
as I have so often advi.scd you? 

Mrs. Tjcplde. On, we have tried that, but he was more 
trouble than Jt w'as worth. • 

Hamar. \'es, berause he had no invention. Get a 
French chef / 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Yes, and have to be always beside him to 
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interpret! — But 1 am no nearer this dinner. And lately 
I have been finding such difficulty in getting about. 

Ilamar, I have never in my life heard so much talk about 
meals as I have in this house. 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Vou see, you have never been in a 
prosperous business-man's house before. Our friends are 
mostly business-men, of course — and most of them have 
no greater pleasures than those of the table. 

Signe. That’s true. 

Mrs. Tja^ldc. Arc you wearing that dress to-day.^ 

Sigiie. Vcs. 

Mrs. Tjctldc. You ha\c worn a different one every day. 

Signe. Well, if Hamar is tired of both the blue one and 
the grey one, what ran 1 do? 

Hamar. And 1 don't like this one any better than the 
others. 

Signv. Indeed I Tlien I really think you had better 
order me one yourself. 

Hamar. ('ome to town with me, and 1 will ! 

Signe.^ Yes, mother lliuiiar and I have made up our 
minds that wc must go back to town. 

Mrs. Tjcdde. Hut you were there only a fortnight ago! 

Hamar. And it is eNactly a fortnight too long since we 
were there 1 

Mrs. Tjojlde (though if idly). Now, what can I order for 
dinner? 

(V'alborg comes into sight on the verandah.) 

Signe {turning round and seeing Valborg). Enter l ler 
Highne.ss 1 

Hamar {turning found). Carrying a bouquet! Oho! 1 
have seen it before! 

Signe. Have you? Did you give it her? 

Hamar. No; I was coming through the garden — and 

‘ There would be nothing contrary to Norwegian ideas ol pro- 
priety in Signc*s proposal. In Norway an engaged couple could 
travel alone; and the fiancie would go to stay in the house ot her 
future husband’s relatiohs. 
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saw it on the table in Valborg’s summerhouse. Is it your 
birthday, Valborg? 

Valborg, No. 

Ilamar, I thought not. Perhaps there is some other 
festivity to-day.^ 

Valborg, No. (SiiiNE suddenly bursts out laughing.) 

Ilamar. Wliy do you laugh? 

Signe. Because I understand! Ifa, ha, ha, ha! 

Ilamar. What do you understand? 

Sigm. Wh.ose hands it is that have decked the altar! 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Ilamar. 1 suppose you think they were mine? 

Sigyie. No, they were redder hands than yours! Ha, 
lia, ha, lia! (V'aluorg ihrmas the bouquet down.) Oh, 
dear me, it doesn't do to laugh so much in this heat. 
But it is delightful 1 To think he should have hit u[>on 
that idea ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Hamar {laughing). Do you mean — ? 

Signe {laughing). Yes ! You must know that Valborg - 

Valborg. Signe! 

Signe. ' — who has .sent .so many distinguished suitors 
alxDut their business, cannot escape from the attentions 
of a certain red pair of hands — ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Hamar. Do you mean Sann:es? 

Signe. Yes! {Points out oj the window.) There is the 
culprit! He is waiting, Vallwrg, for you to come, in 
maiden meditation, with the bouquet in your iiands- as 
you came just now — 

Mrs. Tjeelde {getting up). No, it is your father he is 
waiting for. Ah, he sees him now. {Goes out by the 
verandah.) 

Signe. Yes, it really is fathet— riding a bay horse! 

Hamar {getting up). On a bay horse ! Let us go and .say 
‘‘ how do you do ’’ to the bay horse! 

Signe. N — o, no I 

Hamar, You won’t come and say “ how do you do ” to 
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the bay liorse ? A cavalry oflicer’s wife must love horses 
next best to her husband. 

Sigtie. And he liis wife next best to his horses. 

Ilamar, What? Arc you jealous of a horse? 

Sig}ie. Oil, 1 know very well you have never been so 
fond of me as you are of horses. 

Hamar, CoTnealon*^! {Pulls her up out of her chair,) 

Sigue, But 1 don't feel the least interested in the bjiy 
horse. 

Ilamar, Very well, then, 1 will go alone! 

Sigue. No, I will come. 

Ilamar (to Valborg). Won't you come ancf welcome 
tlic bay horse too ? 

Valborg, No, but I will go and welcome my 
father ! 

Signe {looking hack, as she goes). Yes, of course — father 
as wtII. {She and 1 f amar go out,) 

(Valborg goes to the farthest window and stands 
lookvig out of it. Her dress is the same colour as 
the long curtain, and a piece of statuary and some 
lUnvers conceal her from any one entering the room, 
SanN/i:s comes in, carrying a small saddle-hag and 
a cloak, which he puts down on a chair behind the 
door. As he turns round he sees the bouquet on 
the floor,) 

Sannees. There it is! Has she dropped it by accident, 
or did she throw it down? Never mind — she has had it 
in her hands. {Picks it up, kisses it, and is going to take n 
away,) 

Valborg {coming fonvard). Leave it alone 1 

Sannees {dropping the bouquet). You here. Miss Val- 
l>org — ? I didn’t see you — 

Valborg. But I can sec what you are after. How dare 
you presume to think of j)ersecuting me with your flowers 
<tnd your — ^your red hands? {He puts Ins hands hektnd 
his back,) How dare you make me a laughing-stock to 
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every one in the house, and I suppose to every one in the 
town? 

Sann{€s, I — 1 — I — 

Vdlborg, And what about me? Don't you think I 
ileserve a little consideration? You will be turned out of 
the house before long, if you do not take cart! — ! Now be 
quick and get away before the others come in. (Sann/ES 
turns away, holding his hands in front of him, and goes out 
by the verandah to the right. At the same moment Tj/ELDe 
is seen coming at the other end of the verandah , followed by 
Hamar and Signe.) 

Tjtelde. Yes, it is a fine horse. 

Hamar. Fine? I don't believe there is its equal in the 
country, 

Tj(Me. I dare say. Did you notice that he hadn't 
turned a hair? 

Hamar. What glorious lungs! And such a beauty, 
too*“-hi.s head, his legs, hb? neck — ! I never saw such a 
bcautv! 

Tjirlde. Yes, he is a hiindsomo beast. (Looks out of 
the verandah at the yacht.) Tfave you been out for a sail? 

Hamar. I was .sailing among the islands last night, 
and came back this morning with the fishing-boats—a 
delightful sail ! 

Tjceldc. I wish I had time to do that. 

Hamar. But surely it is only imagination on your part, 
lo think that you never have time? 

TjcrAde. Oh, well, perhaps J have time but not inclina- 
tion. 

Signe. And how do things stand where you have been? 

Tjcelde. Badly. 

Valborg (coming forward). Welcome home, father! 

Tjcelde. Thank you, dear! 

Hamar. Is it not pos.siblc to save any tiling? 

Tjeelde. Not at present ; that is w^hy I took the 
horse. 
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llamar. Then the bay horse is the only thing you get 
out of the smash? 

Tjaddc. Do you know that I might say that horse has 
cost me three or four thousand pounds? 

hlamar. Well, that is its only defect, anyway ! Still, 
if the worst comes to the worst, and you can afford it — the 
horse is priceless ! (Tj/KLDE iurm away, puts down his 
hat and coat and takes of} his gloves,) 

Signe, It is beautiful to see your enthusiasm when you 
talk about horses. 1 rather think it is the only enthu- * 
siasm you havt;. » 

llamar. Yes, if I were not a cavalry otlicer I should like 
to be- a horse! 

Signe. Thank y(jul And what should I be? 

Valborg. “Oh, were I but the saddle on thy back! 
Oh, were I but tlie wliip about thy loins! ” 

Hamar. “ Oh, were f but the flowers in thy — No, 

“ hand '' doesn’t rhyme! 

TjcvUle {coming forward, meets Mrs. Tj.elde, who has 
come in from the right.) Well, my dear, how are you ? 

Mrs. Tjfrlde. Oh, I find it more and more difficult to 
get about. 

Tjerlde. There is always something the matter with 
you, my dear! Can I have somctliing to cat? 

Mrs. Tjeeldc. Yes, it has been standing waiting for 
you. Here it comes. {A maid brings in a tray which she 
lays on the tabic.) 

Tj<eldc. Good! 

Mrs. Tja'lde. Will you have a cup of tea? 

Tj<elde. No, thank you. 

Mrs. Tjiclde {sitting down beside him and pouring him 
out a glass of wine). And how have things gone with the 
Mdllers? 

Tjceldc. Badly. I told you so already. 

Mrs. Tjeelde. I didn’t hear you. 

Valborg. I had a letter to-day from Nanna Moller. She 
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tells me all aboul it — how none of the family knew any- 
thing about it till the officers of the courts came. 

Tja'lde. Ves, there must have been a dreadful 
scene. 

Mrs. Tjcrlth. Did he loll you Jiny thing about it? 

Tja'lde (as he eah). 1 didn't speak to him. 

Mrs. Tjaidr. My dear! Why. you arc old friends! 

Tjcelde. Bah! Old friends! He sat looking as if he 
had taken lca^'e of his senses. 13csides, I have had enough 
of that family. I didn't go there to hear them talk about 
their troubles. 

.S7j[»«e. I suppose it was all very sad ? 

Tjcelde (still cafivg). Shocking! 

Mrs. Tja'lde. What will they have to live on? 

Tjcelde. What is allowetl them by their creditors, of 
course. 

Signe. But all the things they had? 

Tjcelde. Sold. 

Signe. All those pretty things* their furniture, their 
carriages, their — ? 

Tjcelde. All sold. 

llamar. And his watih? It is the most beautiful 
watch I have ever seen - next to yours. 

Tjcelde. It had to go, of course, being jewellery. Give 
me some wine; I am hot and thirsty. 

Signe. Poor things ! 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Where are they going to live now? 

Tjcelde. In the house of one of the .skippers of what was 
their fleet. Two small rooms and a kitchen. 

Signe. Two small rooms and a kitchen ! (A pause.) 

Mrs. Tjcelde What do they intend to do? 

Tjcelde. There w'as a subscription started to enable 
Mrs. Mbller to get the job of catering for the Club. 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Is the poor woman going to have more 
cooking to do! 

Stgne. Did they send no messages to us? 
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Tjeclde. Of course they did ; but I didn’t pay any 
attention to them. 

Hamar {who has hren standing ofi the verandah). But 
Mdller — what did he say? What did he do? 

Tjirlde. I don’t know, I tell you. 

Valborg {who has been walking tip and down the room 
during the preceding conversation). He has said and done 
quite enough already. 

Tjcelde {who has at last finished eating and drinkings is 
struck by her ivords). What do you mean by that, Valborg? 

Valborg. That if I were his rlaughter I would never 
forgive him. 

Mrs. Tjaidc. My dear Valborg, don't say such things \ 

Valborg. 1 mean it! A man who would bring such 
shame and misery upon his family does not deserve any 
mercy from them. 

Mrs. Tjtclde. We are all in need of mercy. 

Valborg. In one sense, yes. But what I mean is that 
f could never give him my respect or my affection again, 
ffe would have wronged me too cruelly. 

Tjmlde {getting up). ^Vronged you? 

Mrs. Tjudde. Have you finished already, dear? 

Tjcdde, Yes. 

Mrs. rjcelde. No more wine? 

Tja'lie. I said J had finished. Wronged you? How? 

Vedborg Well, 1 cannot imagine how one could be more 
cruelly wronged than to be allowed to assume a position 
that was notliiiig but a lie, to live up to means that had no 
real existence but were merely a sham — one’s clothes a lie, 
one’s very existence a lie 1 Suppose I were the sort of girl 
that found a certain delight in making use of her position 
as a rich man’s daughter" ^in using it to the fullest possible 
extent ; well, when I discovered that all that my father 
had giv^en me was stolen — that all he had matle me believe 
in was a lie — 1 am sure that then my anger and my shame 
would he beyond all bounds ! 
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Mrs. Tjielde. My child, you have never been tried. 
You don’t know how such things may happen. You 
don't really know what you are .saying ! 

flamar. Well it might do Mdller good if he heard what 
she says! 

VaJborg. He has heard it. His daughter said that to 
him. 

Mrs. Tj(Elde. His own daughter! Child, child, is that 
what you write to each other about? God forgive you 
both! 

Valborg. Oli, He will forgive us, because we speak the 
truth. 

Mrs. 7'jcclde. Child, child! 

Tjiclde. You evidently don't understand what business 
is — success one day and failure the next. 

Valborg. No one will ever persuade me that business 
is a lottery. 

Tjcclde. No, a sound business is not. 

Valborg. Exactly. It is the unsound sort that 1 
condemn. 

Tjcelde. Still, even the soundest ha\e their anxious 
moments. 

Valborg. If tlie anxious moments really foreshadow a 
crisis, no man of honour would keep his family or his 
creditors in ignorance of the fact. My God, how Mr. 
Mollcr has deceived his ! 

Signe. Valborg is always talking about business! 

Valborg. Yes, it has had an attraction for me ever since 
I was a child. T am not ashamed of that. 

Sigtie. You think you know all about it, anyway. 

Valborg. Oh, no; but you can easily get to know a 
little about anything you are fpnd of. 

Uamar. And one would need no great knowledge of 
business to condemn the way Mdller went on. It was 
obvious to every one. And the way his family went on, 
too! Who went the pace as much as the Mollers? 
Think of his daughter’s toilettes ! 
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Valborg, Ilis daughter is my best friend. I don’t want 
to hear her abused. 

II amor. Your Highness will admit that it is possible 
to be the daughter of a very rich man without being as 
proud and as vain as — as the lady 1 am not allowed to 
mention ! 

Valborg. Nanna is neither proud nor vain. She is 
absolutely genuine. She had the aptitude for being 
exactly what she thought she was a rich mnn’s daughter. 

Ilamar. Has she the “ aptitufle ” for being a bankrupt’s 
daughter now? 

Valborg. tainly. She hit.: sold all her trinkets, her 
dresses — every single thing she had. What she wears, 
she has cither paid for licrsclf or obtained by promising 
future payment. 

Ilamar. May I ask if she kept her stockings ? 

Valborg. She sent everything to a sale. 

Ilamar. If 1 had known that I would certainly have 
attended it! 

Valborg. Yes, 1 daresay there was plenty to make fun 
of, and plenty of idle loafers, too, who wore not ashamed 
to do so. 

Mrs. Tjaide. Children, children! 

Ilamar. Mny T ask if Miss Nanna sent her own idleness 
to the sa!e wilh her other^cffcctsP— because I have never 
known .iny one v ith a finer supply of it ! 

Valborg. .She never thought she would need to work. 

Tjoilde {coming fonvard to V.m.iiorg). To take up the 
thread of what we were saying: you don’t understand 
what a business-man’s hope is from one day to the other — 
always a renewed horn?. 'J'hat fact iloes not make him a 
swindler. He may be miduly sanguine, perhaps — a poci, 
if you like, who lives in a world of dreams— or he may be 
a real genius, who sees land ahead when no one else 
suspects it. 

Valborg. 1 don’t think I misunderstand the real state 

D 
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of affairs. But perhaps you do, father. Because is not 
what you call hope, poetry, genius, merely speculating 
with what belongs to others, when a man knows that he 
owes more than he has got? 

TjcFlde, It may be very diflicult to be certain even 
whether he does that or not. 

Valhor^. Really? i should have thought his books 
would tell him— 

Tjd'lJe, About his assets and his liabilities, certainh . 
But values are fluctuating things: and he may always 
have in hand some venture which, though it cannot be 
specified, may alter the whole situation. 

Valborg, If he undeniably owes more than he possesses, 
any venture he undertakes must be a speculation with 
other people’s nione\ . 

Tjcelde, Well — perhaps that is so; but that does not 
mean that he steals the money— he only uses it in trust 
for them. 

Valbor^, Entrusted to him on ih. fal e supposition that 
he is solvent. 

Tjoilde, But possibly that money nmy save llic whole 
situation. 

Valborg. That cJoc.^ n(it alter tlje fact that he has got 
the use of it by a lie. 

TjcrJdf. You use very harsh terms. (Mrs. Tj^^-LDE has 
once or twice been making ^igns to VALnoRO. winch the hiticr 
sees but pays no attention to,) 

Valborg, In lliat ca.se the lie consi.sts in the conccalmeiU. 

TjaMe. liut what do you want him to do? 'lb lay all 
his cards on the table, and .so ruin IxUh himsell and the 
: thcr::? 

Valborg. he ought »o ta!:e ( very ojic ccyncerned into 
Jiis confidence. 

TjcMe. Bah ! In that case we siiould see a thousand 
failures every year, and fortunes lost one after the other 
everywhere! No, you iiave a level head, Valborg, but 
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your ideas are narrow. I-ook here, where are the news- 
papers? (SioNE, who has been talking confidentially in 
i]A.MA.R on the verandah, comes fonvard,) 

Signe. I took them down to your oHlce. T did not 
know you meant to stay in here. 

Tjidde, Oh, bother the olhce! Please fetch them for 
me, (Sk^nf: goes out , Jollmved by flamar.) 

Mrs. Tjiclde {in an undertone to Valborg). Why w'ill 
) ou never listen to your mother, V'alborg? (Vai.borc 
goes out to the verandah; leans on the edge of it, 7vith her head 
on her hands, and looks out.) * 

Tjcelde. T luink I will clian; n\y coat. Oh no, f will 
wait till dinner-time. 

Mrs. Tjeclde. Dinner! And here T am still sitting here! 

Tjtclde. Are we expecting any one* ? 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Yes, have you forgotten? 

Tja.lde. Of course, yes. 

Mrs. Tjeelde. (going out). What on earth am I to order? 

(I'j^XDE Comes fonvard as soon as he is alone, sits 
down on a chair with a iveary, harassed expression, 
and buries his face in his hands with a sigh. Signe 
and IIamar come back, she carrying some 7iews~ 
papers. Hamar is going out to the verandah 
again, but Signe pulls him back.) 

Signe . Here you are, father. Here are — 

7)\clde. What? Who? 

Signe (astonished). The newspapers. 

Tjcelde. Ah, yes. (iive them to me. (Opens them 
hurriedly. They are mostly foreign papers, in which he 
scans the money articles o7ie after another.) 

Signe (after a whispered conversation with Hamar). 
Father 1 . 

Tjcelde (without looking up from the papers). Well? 
(To himself, gloomily.) Down again, alwa.ys down! 

Signe. Hamar and I want so much to go into town 
again to Aunt Ulla’s. 
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Tjcslde. TUit you know you were there only a fortnij^ht 
ago. I received your bills yesterday. Have you seen 
them ? 

Signe. No need for that, father, if you have seen them ! 
Why do you sigh? 

Tjaldc, Oh — because 1 see that storks keep falling. 

Signe, Pooh! Why should you bother about that? 
Now you are sighing again. T am Mire you know liow 
horrid it is for those you love not to have what they want. 
You won’t be so unkind to us, father? 

Tjalde^ No, my child, it can't be done. 

Stgne. Why? 

Tfalde. Th'cau.se — becau.se — well, IxTause now that it 
is .summ^T time .so many people will be rr)ining here whom 
wc shall liave to entertain. 

SigN(\ Hut enteitaining people is the mf>sl tirc.some 
thing I know, and liarnar agrees with me. 

Tjalde, Don't you think J have to do tiresome thing.s 
sometimes, my girl? 

Signe. Father dear, why arc* yon talking so solemnly 
and ceremoniously ? It .sounds cjuile funny from you! 

Tjadde, Seiiou.'^ly, iny (hild, it i.s by no means an un- 
important matter for a big business house like ours, with 
such a wide-spread connection, that yn-ople coming here 
from all qiiarlcTs should find themselves hospitably re- 
ceived. ^'ou might do that much for me. 

SigJir. Ilumtir and T will never have ii moment alone at 
that rate. 

TjfHde, I think yoti mostly squabble when you arc 
alone. 

Sigffc. Sfjuaiiblc? 'J’hat is a very ugly word, father. 

Tjwlde. Jiesjdes, you would be no more alone if you 
were in town. 

Signc, Oh, but it is quite different there! 

Tjwlde, So I should think — from the way you throw 
your money about! 
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Sigve (laughing). Throw our money about ! What else 
have we to do? Isn’t that what we are for? Daddy, 
listen— -dear old dad — 

Tja'lde, No, dear — no. 

Signe. You have never been so horrid to me before. 

IJamnr{uiho has been making signs to her to stop, whispers). 
Can’t you be quiet! Don’t you see he is put out about 
somethinjf? 

Signe (whispering). Well, you might have backed me 
u]) a little. 

Jlaniar (as t^efore). No, I am a bit wiser than you. 

Signe (as before). You have »kCi 1 so odd lately. I am 
sure 1 don’t know what you want ? 

llamar (as before). Oh, W’cll, it doesn’t matter now — 
because I am going to town alone. 

Signe (as before). What arc you going to do? 

ffamar (going). T aiii going to town alone. I am sick 
of tliis! 

Signe (foUoiving him). Just you try! (Both go out by 
the verandah, to the right. 'I’j.iildp: lets the neivs papers 
fall out of his hands with a heavy sigh.) 

Valhorg (looking in from the verandah). Father! 
(Tj^lde starts.) Tlierc goes Mr. Jlcrent, the lawyer from 
Christiania. 

Tjcelde (getting up). IScrcnt ? Where ? On the 
wliarf? 

Valborg. Yes. {Comes back into the room. Tj/iriLOK 
boks out of the window.) The reason I told you w'as because 
I saw him yesterday at the timber-yard, and a little while 
before that, at the brewery and at the works. 

Tjcelde {to himself). What can that mean ? {Ahud.) 
Oh, 1 know he is very fond of making little trips to all sorts 
of places in the summer. 'Hiis year he has come here— - 
and no doubt he likes to see the chief industries of the 
place. There is not much else here to sec! But are you 
sure it is he? I think — 
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Valborg (looking out). Yea. it is he. Look now, you 
know his walk — 

Tj(Plde. — and his trick of crossing his feet — yes, it is 
he. It looks as if he were coming here. 

Valborg. No, he has turned away. 

Tja^lde. All the better! (To fiimselj, thoughtfully.) 
Could it possibly mean - ? comes in from the 

right.) 

Samites. Am I disturbing you. sir? 

Tjcrhie. I.s that you, Sannics? (Sann'.t:.s, as he corner 
ionvard, i:ces \'ai.borc; standing by the farther windme. lie 
appears frightened and hides his hands quickly behind his 
hack.) What do you want? (Valhorc; looks at Sanna'.s, 
then goes on to the iferandah and out to the right.) What is 
it. man? What the deuce are you standing then^ 
for? 

Samues (bringing his hands from behind his back as soon 
as Valborg has passed him, and looking after her.) 1 
didn’t like to ask you, before Miss Valborg, whether you 
arc coming down to your othce to-day or not. 

I'jtelde. Have you gone mad ? Why on earth shouldn't 
you ask me that before MLss Valborg? 

SanncBs. I mean that — if not — I should like to speak to 
you here, if it is convenient. 

Tjaide. Look here, Sann;es, you ought to try and get 
rid of your shyness; it doesn’t suit a business man. A 
business man should be smart and active, and not let his 
wits go wool-gathering because he finds himself in the 
same room with a woman. I have often noticed it in }'ou. 
— Now', what is it ? Out with it 1 

Sannees. You are not coming to the office this 
morning, sir? 

Tjeelde. No, there is no post goes out before this 
evening. 

SaniuBs. No. But there arc some bills of exchange — 

Tfalde. Bills? No. 
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Sannees. Yes, sir — that fourth one of Moller's that was 
protested, and the big English one. 

Tjcelde {angrily). Have they not been met yet ? What 
does this mean ? 

SanncBs. ITic niJiiiager of the bank wanted to see you 
first, sir! 

Tjcvlde, Have you gone crazy — ? {Caller Is himself.) 
'Fliere must be some misunderstanding, Sanna‘s. 

Samues. That is what I thought ; so 1 s})oke about it to 
the chief clerk, and to Mr. Ilolst as well. 

Tjcrlde. And Mr. ilolst said - ? ^ 

Sanntes. The same ihin‘j. 

Tjadde {walking up and down). 1 will go and sec liim — 
or rather, T won't go and sec him ; because this is evidently 
something that — . We have some days' grace yet, 
haven’t we? 

Sannccs. Yes, sir. 

Tjeelde. And still no telegram from Mr. Lind? 

Sannaas, NO; sir. 

Tjrelde {to himself). T can’t understand it. {Aloud.) 
Wc will negotiate this matter dinxt with ('hristiania, 
wSannaps. That is what wc will do- -and leave these little 
local banks alone in future. That will do, Sannaes! 
{Makes a gesture of dismissal. Then says to himself :) 
'J'hat damned Moller! It has made them all suspicious! 
{Turns rmnd and sees S.ann.ks still there.) Wliat are 
you waiting for? 

Sannccs, It is settling day— and I liave no money in 
the safe. 

Tjceide. No money in the safe! A big business like 
this, and nothing in the safe on settling day 1 What kind 
of management is that, I should like to know? Must I 
teach you the A B C of business over and over again? 
One can never take a half day off, or hand over the control 
of the tiniest part of the business — ! I have no one, 
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absolutely no one, that I can rely on! How have you let 
things get into such a state? 

Samiets. Well, there was a third bill, which expired 
to-day — Holm and Co., for £400. I had relied upon the 
bank, unfortunately — so there was nothing for it but to 
empty the safe — here and at the brewery as w'ell. 

Tjeslde {walking about restlessly). Hm — hm — hm ! — 
Now, who can have put that into Holst’s head? — Very 
well, that w'ill do. (Distnisses Sann/i:s, 7vko goes out but 
comes back immediately.) 

Sannccs (whispering). Here is Mr. Bcrenl 1 

Tjwlde (surprised). Coming here? 

Sanners. He is just coming up the steps! (Goes out by 
the further door on the right.) 

Tjcclde (calls after him in a whisper). Send up some wine 
and cakes ! — It is just as I suspected ! (Catches sight of 
himself in a mirror.) Good Lord, how bad I look! 
(Turns away painfully from the mirror ; looJis in it again , 
forces a smile to his face, and so, smiling, goes toioards the 
Derandah, where Berent is seen coming in slowly from the 

left.) 

Ifadde (greeting Berent politely but with reserve). I feel 
honoured at receiving a visit from so distinguished a man. 

Berent. Mr. Tjalde, f believe? 

Tjcrlde. At your service! My eldest daughter has 
just been telling me that she had seen you walking about 
my property. 

Berent. Yes; an extensive property — ^and an extensive 
business. 

Tjcelde. Too extensive, Mr. Berent. Too many- 
sided. But one thing has led to another. Pray sit down. 

Berent. I’hank you ; it is very warm to-day. (A maid 
brings in cakes and wine, and puts them on the table) 

Tjcelde, Let me give you a glass of wine? 

Berent. No, thank you. 

Tjcelde, Or something to eat? 
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BerenL Nothing, tliank you. 

I'jcelde {taking out his cigar-case). May I offer you a 
cigar I can answer for their quality. 

Berent. 1 am very fond of a good cigar. But for the 
moment 1 will not take anything, thank you ! {A pause. 
Tj/E-xde takes a seat.) 

Tjadde (in a quiet ^ confidential %mce). Have you been 
long here, Mr. Bcrcnt? 

Berent. Only a day or two. You have been away, 
have you not? 

Tjfclde. Yes — tliat unhappy alfair of Mr. Mojler’s. A 
meeting of creditors after the Side. 

Berent. Times are hard just now. 

Tjeelde. Extraordinarily so ! 

Berent. Do you think that Mdllcr’s failure will bring 
down any more firms with it — besides those we know of 
already, I mean? 

Tjtclde. I don't think so. His -his misfortune was an 
exceptional case in every rc.spcct. 

Berent. It has made the banl;s a little nervous, I hear. 

Tjiclde. I dare say. 

Berent. Of course you know the state of affairs here 
belter than any one. 

Tjceldt (with a smile). I am very much indebted to you 
for your flattering confidence in me. 

Berent. I suppose all this might have a bad effect upon 
the export trade of this part of the country? 

Tjcelde. Yes — it is really hard to tell; but the im- 
portant thing certainly is to keep every one on their legs. 

Berent. That is your opinion? 

Tjcelde. Undoubtedly. 

Berent. As a general rule a crisis of this sort shows up 
the unsound elements in a*comniercial community. 

Tjaslde (with a smile). And for that reason this crisis 
should be allowed to take its natural course, you mean? 

Berent. That is my meaning. 
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Tjalde, Ilm! — In some places it is possible that the 
dividing line between the sound finns and the unsound 
may not be very distinct. 

Berent. Can there really be any danger of such a thing 
here? 

Tjadde. Well — you are expecting too much of my 
knowledge of affairs; but I should be inclined to think 
that there may. (A pause.) 

Berent. I have been instructed by the banks to prepare 
an opinion upon the situation — a fact which 1 have, so 
far, only confided to you. 

Tjielde. I am much obliged. 

Berent. The smaller local banks here luw'e combined, 
and are acting in concert. 

Tjreldi;. Indeed? (.4 pause.) I suppose you have 
seen Mr. Holst, then? 

Berent. Of course. (A pause.) If we are to assist the 
sound firms <and leave the others to their fate, the best 
way will certainly be for all alike to disclose their actual 
position. 

Tjcelde. Is that Mr. Holst’s ojiinion too ? 

Berent. It is. {A pause.) I have advised him for the 
present — at all events till we have all the balance-sheets — 
to say no to every request for an advance, without 
exception. 

Tjeelde. {with a look of relief). I understand 1 

Berent. Only a temporary measure, ot course— 

Tjcelde. Quite so ! 

Berent. —but one that must apply to ever}’ one im- 
partially. 

Tjcelde. Admirable! 

Berent. Not to treat every one alike would be to run 
the danger of throwing premature suspicion on individuals. 

Tjeelde. I quite agree. 

Berent. I am delighted to hear it. Then you will not 
misunderstand me if I ask you also to prepare a balance- 
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sheet which shall show the actual position of your 
firm. 

Tja’.lde. With the greatest pleasure, if by doing so 1 
can assist the general w'elfare. 

BerenU I assure you, you can. It is by such means 
that public confidence is strengthened. 

Tjadde, When do you want the balance-sheet? Ot 
course, it can only be a summary one. 

Rerent. Naturally. I will give myself the pleasure of 
calling for it. 

Tjalde. By no means. I can let you have it at once, if 
you like. 1 am in the habit of frequently drawing up 
summary balance-sheets of that kind -as prices rise and 
fall, you know'. 

Bereni. Indeed? (Smiles.) Youknow, of course, what 
they say of swindlers- -that they draw up three balance- 
sheets every day, and all different! But you are teaching 
me, apparently — 

Tjcelde (/ai/g//iwg). --that others too, may have that 
bad habit!— though I haven't actually got as far as three 
a day! 

Bereni. Of course I was only joking. (Gets up.) 

Tjtelde (getting up). Of course. I will send it to the 
hotel in an hour’s time; for I suppose you are staying in 
our only so-called hotel ! Would you not care, for the rest 
of your stay, to mo\'e your things over here and make 
yourself at home in a couple of empty spare rooms that 
I have? 

Berent. Thank you, but the length of my stay is so un- 
certain; and the state of my health imposes habits upon 
me which are embarrassing to every one, and to myself 
most of all, when I am among strangers. 

Tjcelde. But at all events I hope you will dine with us 
to-day? I expect one or two friends. And perhaps a 
short sail afterwards ; it is very pretty among the islands 
here. 
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Berent. Thank you, but my health won’t allow me such 
dissipations. 

TjeElde. Ha, ha!— AVell, if I can be of any further 
service to you ? 

Bercfit, 1 should be glad to have a talk with you before 
I leave, preferably as soon as possible. 

Tjalde {somnehat surprised). You mean, after you have 
received all the balance-sheets? 

Berent, I have already managed to get most of them 
quietly, through Mr. Holst. 

Tjceldr (more surprised). Oh so you mean to-day -? 

Berent, Would five o'clock .suit you? 

Tjadde, 1 am quite at \oiir disposal! 1 will give 
myself the pleasure of calling uj)oii you at five. 

Berent, No, I will come here at five o’cloc'k. (Bows, 
and turns to go,) 

I'jeelde (following him), Jhit you are the invalid- the 
older man— and a distinguished man — 

Berent, But you arc at homo here, (lood-bye! 

Tjcelde, Let me thank you for the honour you have 
done me by calling upon me I 

Berent, Please don’t bother to see me out. 

Tjcelde. Allow me to cs('ort you? 

Berent, I can find the way quite well, thank you. 

Tjcelde, No doubt, no doubt but I should feel it an 
honour ! 

Bercjit, As you please! (^Is they are about to go down 
the verandah steps they are met by Skjne and Hamar, who 
are coming up arm in arm. Each couple draws aside to 
make room for the other.) 

Tjcelde, Let me introduce no, 1 am sure Mr. Berent 
needs no introduction. This is my youngest daughter- - 
and her fianci^, Lieutenant Humhr. 

Berent. 1 thought your regiment was at the manoeuvres. 
Lieutenant? 

Hamar. I have got furlough — 
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BerenU On account of urgent business, no doubt I 
( jood day ! 

TjiElde. Ha, ha, ha! {He and TJerent go down the 
steps.) 

Jfamar. Insolent fellow! But lie is like that to 
every one. 

Stgne. Not to my father, as far as I could see. 

tiamar. Your father is insolent too. 

Signe. You shan’t say such things of father! 

Hamar. What else do you aill it, to laugh at such 
impertinence as Rerent’s. 

Signe. 1 call it good spirits! {Sits down in a rocking- 
chair and begins rocking herself.) 

Hamar. Oli, then, so you--. You are not very agree- 
able to-day. 

Signe {still rocking herself). No; do you know, some- 
times I get so bored with you. 

Hamar. Yet you won’t let me go away? 

Signe. Bc(’ause I should be still worse bored without 
you. 

Hamar. Let me tell you this, I am not going to put up 
much longer with the way I am treated here! 

Signe. Very well. {Takes off her engagement ring and 
holds it belivcen her finger and her thumb, as she rocks herself 
and hums a turn ) 

Hamar. Oh, I don’t say anything about you ; but look 
at Valborg! Look at your father! JTe hasn’t even as 
much as offered me a mount on his new horse! 

Signe. lie has had something else to think about— 
j.) 0 ssibly something even more important than that. 
{Goes on hnmmmg.) 

Hamar. Oh, do be nice; Signe ! You must admit that 
my feelings are very natural. Indeed, to speak quite 
candidly — because I know I can say anything to you — 
it seems to me that, as 1 am to be his son-in-law and am 
in a cavalry regiment, and as he has no sons of his own, 
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I might almost expect that — that he would make me a 
present of the horse. 

Signe. Ha, ha, ha! 

Jlamar, Docs it seem so unreasonable to you ? 

Stgiic. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Hamar. Why (io you laugh at what I say, Signe? It 
seems to me that it would reflect very well on your family 
if, w’hen my friends admired my horse, I could say: “My 
.father-in-law made me a present of it.^' Because, you 
know, there isn't a finer horse in the whole of Norway. 

Signe. "And lliat is the reason why you should have il ? 
I fa, ha, ha I 

Hamar, I won’t stand it ! 

Signe, rhe peerless lieutenant on the peerless horse! 
JIa, ha, ha ! 

Hamar, Signe, be quiet! 

Signe, You are so funny! {Begins to hum again,) 

Hamar, Listen, Signe! No one has so much influence 
with your father as you. — Oh, do listen! Can’t you talk 
seriously for a moment? 

Signe, I should like to ! {Goes on humming,) 

Hamar, My idea was that, if that horse were mine, i 
would stay here for the summer and break it in tlioroughly . 
(Signe stops rocking herself and humming, TIamar comes 
up to her chair arid leans over her.) In that case I would 
not go back till the autumn, and then you could come 
with the horse and me into town. Wouldn’t that be 
delightful? 

Signe {after looking at him for a moment). Oh, yes, my 
dear, you always have such delightful ideas 1 

Hamar, Don’t 1! But the whole thing depends, of 
course, on whether you can get the horse from your father. 
Will you try, darling? 

Signe. And then you would stay here all the summer? 

Hamar, All the summer! 

Signe. So as to break in the horse. 
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Haniar, j list to break in the horse ! 

Signe, And 1 would go with you into town in the 
autumn — that was what you said, wasn’t it? 

Hamar, Yes; wouldn’t it be jolly ? 

Signe, Shall you take the l>ay horse to stay with your 
Aunt UJla too? 

Ilainar (laughing). What? 

Sigrie, Well, you have spent your furlough here simply 
for the sake of that horse — I know that well enough — 
and you propose to stay here, just to break it in — and* 
then you propose that the horse and I should go to your 
aunt’s — 

Jiamar. Hut, Sigiie, what do you — ? 

Signe (beginning to rock herself furiously). I'gh! Go 
away ! 

Ilamar. Jealous of a horse! Ha, iia, ha! 

Signe. ( lo away to the stables. 

Hamar. Is that meant for a punishment? Because 
it would be more amusing there than it is here. 

Signe (throioing dotvn her ring). There! Let your 
horse wear that ! 

Hafnar. Every time you throw down that ring — 

Signe. Oh, you have said that so often! I am tired 
of that too! (Turns her chair round so as to him her back 
on hihi.) 

Hamar You are such a spoilt child that it would be 
absurd to take everything you say seriously — 

Signe. 1 am sick of that too, I tell you — ^for the hun- 
dred and twentieth time! Go away! 

Hamar. But can’t you see how ridiculous it is of you 
to be jealous of a horse ? Have you ever heard of any one 
else behaving like that? ^ 

Signe (jumping up). Oh, you make me want to shout 
and scream! I feel so ashamed of you! (Stamps her 
foot.) I despise you ! 

Hamar (laughing. And all on account of the horse? 
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Stgne. No, on your own account — yours, yours! I feel 
so miserable sometimes, I should like to throw myself 
down on the floor and cry — or run away and never come 
back 1 Can’t you let me alone ! Can’t you go away ! 

Ilaimr, Yes— and I have not picked up the ring this 
time, either! 

Stgne. Oh, do go !“ go, go, go ! {Bursts out crying and 
sits down.) 

Ilamar. All right! — I see the steamer in the distance; 
'I shall go home at once. 

Signe. pii, you know as well as 1 do that that steamer 
goes the other way! Oh! {Cries. The masts and 
funnel oj a steamer come into sight, and a trail of smoke 
passes over the sky, Tji^oLDK’s voice is heard outside, 
calling: “Hurry up! Take the lieutenant’s boat: it is 
ready!” Sk'.ne jumps up.) 

Hamar. I'hey are going to fetch some one from the 
steamer! (TjiliLDE’s voice is heard again : “ You get the 
boat out! He is coming here!” Hamar runs to pick up 
the ring and comes hack hurriedly to Signe.) Signe! 

Signe. No, T won’t ! 

Hamar. Signe, dear! What does this mean? What 
is it that I have done? 

Signe. I don’t know, but 1 am wretchedly unhappy! 
{Bursts into tears.) 

Ilamar. But you know that in the end 1 always do 
what you want ? What more can you wish than that ? 

Signe. I can’t help it, I wish I were dead ! It is always 
the same thing! {In tears again.) 

Hamar. But, Signe- you who have told me hundreds 
of times that you loved me ! 

Signe. And so T do. But sometimes our engagement 
seems l)orrible! — ^No, don’t come near me! 

Hamar. Signe! ('J’ja-:lde’s voice is heard outside: 
'^Of course, put your best coat on!” He calls louder: 

Saunas!” 
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answering voice is heard in the distance, TjiELDE 
continues: “Don’t forget your gloves!”) Dry your eyes, 
Signe! Don’t let him see you have been crying. {He 
tries to give her the ring, but she turns away, wiping her eyes. 
1'jiELDE comes up the steps on to the verandah.) 

Tjcelde. Oh, there you are! That’s right. Mr. Lind 
is arriving by this steamer — I had a telegram from him 
just now. {Calls out over the verandah.) Come along with 
those flags! And get this boat out of the way and un- 
step her mast! She is moored up tight! (Hamar runs ^ 
to help him.) Yes, you cast her off! (Hamar does so, 
and the boat is hauled away to the right. Tj«lde comes 
forward into the room.) Signe! {Looks at her.) What? 
Squabbling again? 

Signe. Father! 

Tjcelde. Well, this is no time for tomfoolery of that 
sort! You must all do the honours of the house to-dav. 
Tell Valborg 

Signe. Tell her yourself, please! You know Valborg 
only does just what she likes. 

Tjcelde. Don’t talk such rubbish ! This is an important 
moment— and you will all do as 1 say! Tell Valborg 
that she is to make herself look nice anti come to me here. 
And you do t he same. {She goes.) Signe I 

Signe (stopping). Yes ? 

Tjcelde. We must ask five or six more people to dinner. 
You must send word to Mr. Finnc that we shall dine 
punctually at three o’clock, instead of four. Mr. Lind 
has to go away again by the next boat, at five o’clock. 
Do you understand? 

Signe. But has mother enough in the house for so 
many? 

Tjcelde. It is not a mere question of there being enough. 
~ it must be a very good dinner. 1 expect my larder to 
be kept thoroughly well stocked all through the summer. 
ITow often am I to repeat that? 
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Stgne (trying to repress her tears). But mother is feeling 
so ill to-day — 

Tjirlde. Oh! don't begin about that everlasting “ feel- 
ing ill.” There is no time to-day to feel ill. Now, be 
quick! (Signe goes out by the farther door. Tj-«li>e 
turns to Hamar.) Get a pen and ink and some i}aper! 
We must draw up a list of guests, at once ! 

Hamar (looking about). I'here is none here. 

Tjcelde (impatiently). Fetch some, then! (Hamar 
goes into ih*^ next room. TjiEi.UE, after a long sigh of 
relief, reads a telegram he has in his hand. His hand 
trembles as he reads it shmiy, repeating some passages 
tiff ice.) “ Letter received just as starting. Before taking 
charge of affairs, must have interview. Coming to-day 
earliest boat, return five o’clock. Have clear statement 
ready. Lind.” I can hardly read it— but it is true! 
Yes, if I can only work this properly all doors will be 
open to me ! (To Hamar, who has come back.) Ah, there 
you are! It would take too long to write invitations. 
We will just draw up a list of names and one of my clerks 
shall run round to them all. Now then! (Dictates.) 
The Vicar — Oh, by the way, what is the champagne like.^ 

Hamar. Do you mean the new lot? 

Tjcelde. Yes. 

Hamar. The Vicar praised it highly. 

Tjcelde. Good. Well, then — 

Hamar (writing. The Vicar. 

Tjcelde. Mr. Ring. 

Hamar. Mr. Ring. 

Tjcelde. And — and — 

Hamar. Mr. Holst? 

Tjcelde. No, not Holst. ^(Hamar appears greatly 
astonished. Tjcelde says to himself : ) I can show him 
now that I have no need of him! (Suddenly, to Hamar.) 
Mr. Holm. (To himself.) Holst’s enemy! 

Hamar. Mr. Holm. 
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Tjielde (to himself). Although Ifolm is a boor. Still, 
it will annoy Holst. (Aloud.) 'Hie ('hief Constable. 

Jlamar. The Chief- • 

Tjislde. No, strike out Ihe ('hief ('onstable. 

Ilamar. Chief Constable struck out. 

Tjtddv. Have we got the Vicar down ? 

Hamar. lie is number one on the list. 

Tjidde. Of course, yes. 

Hamar. What about the Magistrate? 

Tjoilde. No, he lives loo far off. Ucsides, unless he is' 
the guest of honour and can tiilk shop all the time — . 
No! Hut, let me see. Mr. Kmitzon — Knutzon with 
a ‘‘ z.*' 

Hamar. Knutzon with a “ z." 

Oh! -and — Kmidsen, too! Knudsen with 

an s.’' 

Hamar. Knudsen with an “ s." 

Tj aside. How many have we got? 

Hamar. The Vicar, Ring, Holm, the Chief — oh, no, the 
Chief Constable was struck out; Knutzon with a z,*’ 
Knudsen with an ‘‘ s ‘ that is one, two, three, four, 
five, .six. 

Tjaslde. And Finnc, you, and 1 make nine. We must 
have twelve. 

Hamar. What about some ladies ? 

Tjaslde. No; ladies are out of place at a business dinner. 
They may do the honours afterwards, when we have got 
to the cigarette stage. But whom shall we — ? 

Hamar. That new lawyer fellow? 1 le’s a smart chap- • 
I can’t remember his name? 

Tjfclde. No, he always wants to be speechifying 
wherever he goes.— Ah, Mr. Pram, the custom-house 
officer! 

Hamar. That man? He always gets drunk! 

Tjcelde. Yes, but he doesn’t get noisy with it. He does 
no harm — quite the contrary! Yes, put down Pram. 
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Hamar, Mr. Pram. 

Tjislde, It is a very diHicult task, in such a small town, 
when you want to get a good set of people together. Ah ! 
— Falbe! I forgot him. He is very neat, and has no 
opinions. 

Hamar. Neat in his dress, do you mean? 

Tj(slde. Yes, in his dress too — hut I meant it more 
generally. Now, for the twelfth -Morten Schultz? 

Hamar. Morten Schultz! {Gets up.) No, really, 1 
‘must take the liberty of protesting against him I Do you 
know what he did the last time he w'as here, when you 
had a lot of guests? In the middle of dinner he took out 
Iiis false teeth and began showing them to his neighbours, 
lie w'anted to have them passed round the table! If that 
is your idea of a good set of peo[)le — well ! 

Tjcslde. Yes, he is rather a rough diamond, ihit he is 
the richest man about here. 

Hamar {who has sai down again). Well in that case he 
really ought to afford himself a ikjw wig! It is far from 
jdeasant to sit beside him, I can assure you ! 

Tjcalde. Yes, I know he is a pig; but he is wide awake, 
and this would Hatter him! You see, my young friend, 
when a man is very rich you must make certain allowances 
for him. 

Hamar. I can’t understand what you can hope to get 
out of him. 

Tjicldc. ilm, hm! No, w’ell, perhaps we had better 
leave him out? 

Hamar. Certainly ! 

Tjcclde (to himself). Although Lind would understand 
the significance of Morten Schultz’s being here — 

Hamar. Aivl the things he says! Ladies have to leave 
the room! 

Tjcelde. Yes, you are right. {Mutters to himself.) 
And, after all, 1 don’t need him any longer. {Aloud.) 
Put what about our twelfth, then? Let me see — . 
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Hamar. Christopher Hansen? 

Tjcrldc. Oh, Lord! no. Wc should have to talk 
politics. No, let me see — . Yes, I think I might risk it ! 
Hm, hni —yes, just the man! Jakobsen, the brewery 
manager. 

Ilamar, Jakobsen? 

Tjwlde, hm! Jakobsen will do very well. 1 

know Jakobsen. 

Ilawar. Oh, he is a very good fellow- we all know lliai, 
but in polite society — 1 

Tjcelde. Ilm, hm, hm!— Put him down! 

Ilamar {writing!). Jakobsen. There, then! {Gets up.) 

Tjaldr . N (3 w le t Skogsl ad go wit h the list ! Remcmbe r , 
three o’clock punctually: And be quick! (Calls after 
1 1 AMAR, 7vJio i S' out.) And come back when you ha\ e 

given him the list ! 'riiero may be something more to do I 
(Hamak goes out by the nearer door. Tj.klpe takes a letter 
out of Ills pocket.) Ah, of course! Shall I send the 
balaiu e-sheet to llerent? I am independent of the banks 
now. Still, 1 am not out of the wood yet. And, anyway, 
it is a very pretty bal.ince-sheet! Holst w^ould be sure to 
.see it, and that might be useful ---and it might annoy him, 
too. besides, if 1 don't send it, they will think that my 
promising to send it had put me into a hole, and that 
Lind hacl helped me out of it. i risk least by sending it. 
(Hamar comes back.) Look here, let him take this letter, 
too. It is for Mr. beront, at the Hotel Victoria. 

Ilamar. Is it an invitation? because, if it is, we shall 
be thirteen at table. 

Tjeeldc. It is not an invitation. Be quick, before he, 
goes. (IIamar goes out again.) Oh, if only it succeeds! 
Lind is the sort of man one can persuade — and I must, 
I must persuade him! (Looks at his watch.) I have 
four whole hours to do it in. I have never felt so hopeful 
— not for a long time. (Is lost in thought ; then says 
quietly :) After all, sometimes a crisis is a good thing — 
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like a big wave that carries one on ! — ^They have all liad 
their suspicions aroused now, and are all ready to get into 
ii panic. (Sighs,) If only I could get safely out of m\' 
ditViculties without any one's suspecting it!-- Oh, this 
anxious fear, night and day! — ^all this mystery, these 
shifts, these concealments, this farce I have to keep up! 
1 go about my business as if J were in a dream. (Des- 
pairingly,) This shall be the last time — my last per- 
formance of this sort! No more of it! — 1 only need a 
* helping hand now, and I have got it ! Ihit have I got it ? -- 
that is the question. Oh! if only, after this, 1 could 
know what it was to have a good niglit's sleep and to 
wake in the morning free from anxiety!— to join them at 
UKjals wdth an easy conscience ! — come home in the evening 
and feel that it was all done with! If only I had some- 
thing to take my stand upon that I could call my own* -- 
really and truly my own! I hardly dare to believe that 
there is a chanc«^- I have so often been disappointed! 
(Hamak comes back.) 

Hamar. There— that’s done ! 

Tjcelde, Good Lord, what about a salute from our 
cannon ? We must give him a salute ! 

llamar. We have powder. 

Tjalde. Then send word up at once to Ole to see about 
it! (They hurry out. The curtain falls,) 
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(Scene. — The same room. The table, which has been 
drawn to one side, is covered with bottles of champagne 
and dishes of fridt. Mrs. Tj^tclde and Signf. 
7t}ith a ynan-servant and a maid, are busy preparing it. 
Through the door on the right a lively conversation can 
be heard, and occasional bursts of laughter.) 

Mrs. Tjeeldc {in a tired voice). Now I think it is all 
ready. 

Signe. They are talking a long time over their dinner. 

Mrs. Tjcclde {looking at her watch), they will only 
have half an hour for their dessert, because Mr. Lind 
has to leave at live o'clock. 

Signe. Ah, they have finished at lust! Listen, they are 
getting up from the table. {Amidst the loud noise of 
conversation the noise of chairs bring pushed back is audible.) 
Here they come! 

Mrs. Tjceldc. Yes ; let us retreat. ( The maid goes out by 
the farther door ; Signe helps Mrs. Tj.elde out after her. 
The nian-smiant begins opening the champagne. The 
guests come in from the dining-room, headed by Lind 
escorted by Tj.elde, whom he is assuring that the dinner 
was excellent, to which Tj/elde replies that it is impossible 
to do much in a small country town. Both look at their 
watches, and observe that there is only half an hour left. 
Tj-elde vainly endeavours to persuade Lind to stay longer. 
Close behind them come Holm and Ring, engaged in an 
animated dispute about timber prices, the former maintaining 
that they will fall still lower, the latter that they wiU rise 
speedily owing to the fall in the prices of coal and iron, a 
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point oj view which the former vigorously controverts. 
Immediately behind them comes the Vicak, escorted by 
Hamar, who is a little tipsy. The Vicar is assuring him 
that he has no objection to parishioners repndiatutg the 
obligation to attend the services of their own priest^ so long 
as they are compelled to pay him for those services whether 
they avail themselves of them or not ; because order, which is 
an essential characteristic of the Heavenly Kingdom, must 
be maintained. IIamar tries to get in a word or two abotit 
the bay hors^, hut without success. At the same time 
Kntjtzon and Falbe are deep in a discussion about a 
dancer whom Falbe has seen at Hamburg. He is main- 
taining that she can leap six feet into the air, lohicli KNUTZf)N 
ventures to doubt, but I’albe says there is no doubt about it, 
and he knows because he has once sat at the same dinner- 
table with her. I^'inne, Kncjdsen, and Jakobskn follow 
them. T akobsen is heard challenging any one to contradict 
him, while the others eagerly protest that he has entirely 
misunderstood their meaning. He affirms stoutly that he 
doesn't care a damn what they meant, but that his employer 
is the greatest business man and the finest fellow in the 
world, or at all events in Konvay. Pram comes in by 
himself, wrapt in tipsy contemplatiofi. They all talk at the 
same time.) 

Tjaslde {rapping on a glass). Gentleiiien! {There is a 
sudden silence, except for the sound of the voices of Falbe 
and Jakobsen, who are hushed down by the others.) 
(jcntlemen ! J am sorry dinner has occupied sucli a lf)ng 
time. 

All {unanimously). No, no! 

Tjcelde. (\ir distinguished guest has, unfortunately, 
to leave us in lailf an hour, so^l should like to take the 
opportunity of saying a few words. Gentlemen, we have 
a prince among us to-day. 1 say a prince, because if it i:^ 
true that it is the financiers that rule the world — and it 
is true, gentlemen — 
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Pram {who is standing well Jorwardy supporting hituself 
by the edge oj the table y says solemnly :) Yes. 

Tjoilde. — then our friend here is a prince! There is 
not a single important undertaking that he has not 
initiated, or at any rate backed with his name. 

Pram {lifting his glass). Mr. Lind, may I have the 
honour — ? 

Voices. Sh! Sh! 

Tjcelde. Yes, gentlemen, his name backs every enter^ 
prise. It would be impossible to carry one through that 
had not his backing. 

Pram {solemnly). Ifis backing. 

T pride. Am I not right, then, in describing him as a 
prince? 

Falbe {in a feeble voice). Yes. 

Tjuilde. Gentlemen, to-day his name is once more 
exercising its powerful, I might say its creative, 
influence upon circumstances. I may say that at 
this moment the country holds no truer benefactor 
than he. 

Pram. Great man, 

Tjfclde. J/CL us drink his health! May prosperily 
attend him and his, and may his name be deathless in 
Norway ! Mr. Lind ! 

All. Mr. Lind! Mr. Lind! {They dll drink his health 
effusively.) 

Tj^lde {to 11am AR, whom he pulls fonvard somewhat 
roughly, as the others begin to help themselves to the dessert.) 
What has become of the salute? 

Hamar {in consternation). Good Lord, yes ! {Rushes to 
the window, but comes back.) I have no handkerchief. 
T must have laid it down injthe dining-room. 

Tjcelde. Here is mine ! {Feels in his pocket for it.) One 
cannot rely on you for the least thing. The salute will be 
too late now’. It is disgraceful! (Hamar goes to the 
window and waves the handkerchief madly. At last the 
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report oj a cannon is heard. The guests are standing in a 
group, holding their dessert plates.) 

Holm. A little hit late! 

Knutzon. Rather behind tlic moment — 

i^ing. A very important moment, however! 

tiohn. A very unexpected one, anyway! 

Knutzon (jestingly). Allow me, amidst the cannon's roar, 
to introduce to you a man who has been letl l)y the nose! 

Ring. Oh, '1 jnelde knows wliat he is about! 

Tjcelde. Mr. land is kind enough to wish to propose a 
toast. (They all compose themselves into respect] id silence.) 

Lind. Our worthy host has propos(jd my health in most 
flattering terms. 1 would merely add this, that wealth is 
entrusted to those who have it precisely in order that they 
may support industry, genius, and great undertaking.s. 

Pram (7vho has never changed his position). Nobly said. 

Lind. I am only an administrator of a trust, and too 
often a weak and short-sighted one. 

Pram. Reautiful. 

J.ind. Rut I shall not l)e mistaken if I say that Mr. 
Tjadde's many-sided activities, which \vc must all admire, 
’•est upon a .sound foundation ; and of that fact no one, 
at the present moment, is better able to judge than I. 
(The guests look at one another in surprise.) 'J'hcrefore I 
have no hesitation in saying that his adivities are an 
honour to this tow’n, to this flistrict, to our wliole country, 
and that therefore his genius and his energy deserve 
support. I propose the toast of “ prosperity to the linn 
of Tjaeldc! ” 

All. Prosperity to the firm of Tj;elde! 

(Hamar signals a;gain with the handkerchief, and a 
cannon shot is heard.) 

Tjcelde. I thank you hcartil}^, Mr. land! I am pro- 
foundly touched. 

Lind. J said no more than I am convinced of, Mr. 
Tjadde ! 
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Tjeelde. Thank you! (To Hamar.) What do you mean 
by signalling for a salute for the host? Blockhead ! 

Ilamar. You said there was to be a salute when a toast 
was proposed, didn’t you? 

Tjeelde. Oh, you are a—! 

Ilatnar (to himself). Well , if ever again I — ! 

Holm. Then it is an accomplished fact, I suppose? 

Kiiutzon. Fait accompli ! That toast represents twenty 
thousand pounds, at least. 

Ring. Yes, Tjselde knows what he is about! I have • 
always said that! (Fat.be is seen drinking ceremoniously 
until Lind. J akobsen comes for^oard, talking to Knudsen. ) 

Jalwbsen (in a Imv voice). There isn’t a word of truth in 
what you say 1 

Knudsen. But, my dear J akobsen, you misunderstand 
me! 

J akobsen (louder). Hang it, i know iny people! 

Knudsen. Don’t talk so loud! 

J akobsen (still louder). What J say any one may hear! 

Tjwlde (at the same moment). Ilic Vicar wishes to say a 
few words. 

Knudsen (to J akobsen). Hush! Tiic Vicar wishes to 
say a few words. 

jakobsen. Have I got to hush because that damned — 

Tjiehh (in a voice of authority). The Vicar wishes to 
speak. 

f akobsen. 1 beg your pardon! 

The Vicar {in a feeble voice). As the spiritual adviser of 
this household, I have the pleasing duty of invoking a 
blessing on the gifts that have been so richly showered 
upon our host and his friends. May they l3c to their souls’ 
present good and eternal welfare ! 

Pram. Amen. 

The Vicar. I am going to ask you to drink the health of 
our host’s dear children— those lovely girls whose welfare 
has been the object of my prayers ever since they w^ere 
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t onfirmed — ever i.incc that memorable day when house- 
hold and religious duties began to walk side by side. 

Prain. Ah, yes ! 

The Vicar, May they always in tlie future, as they have* 
in the past, grow in tlic holy fear of ( lod and in meekness 
and gratitude towards tlieir parents ! 

All. Miss Vall)org, Miss Signe! 

Ilamar (in a panic). Am I to signal? 

Tjielde. Oh, go to — ! 

Ilamar. Well, if ever again -! 

Tjivldc. Thank you very much, Mr. Vicar. Like you, 
1 hope that the intimate relations between i)arcnt and 
('hild that exist here — 

The Vicar. It has always been a pleasure to me to come 
into your most hospitabki house. 

Tfcelde. May I have the honour of drinking a glass of 
wine with you? (They drink to each other.) 

The Vicar. Excellent champagne, my dear sir! 

Tdnd (to Holm). It pains me to hear what you say. Is 
it possible that tlii.s town, which owes so much to ^fr. 
'i’jalde, repays him with .such ingratitude? 

Uolm (in a loiv voice). One nc\'er can f|ulte confidently 
rdy on him. 

Lind. Really? I have heard otliers sing hi.s praises 
so loudly, you know. 

Uolm (as bejore). You mi.sunderstand me. I mean liis 
position — 

Lind, His position? That must be merely envy! 
I'e(>ple arc often so unjust towards those whose enterprise 
l.as lifted them above tlic heads of the crowd. 

Holm. At any rate 1 a.ssure you it w^as not from — 

Lind (coldly). I don’t doubt ij;. ( W alks away from him.) 

Jakobsen (with whom Tj/i.i.de has just drunk). Gentle- 
men! 

Knutzon (to Holm, in passing). Is that boor really going 
to be allowed to make a speech! (Going up to Lind.) 
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May I have the honour of drinking a glass of wine with 
you, Mr. Lind? {Several of the guests begin to talk, ostenta- 
tiously imliU event to Jakobsen who is trying to begin hi< 
speech.) 

Jakobsen {in a formidable voice). Gentlemen ! {Silence 
ensues, and he continues in his usual voice.) Permit a 
common man 1o say a word, too, on this festive occasion. 

I was a poor little boy when 1 entered Mr. Tj.xldc’s em- 
ployment ; but he pulled me out of the gutter. ( Imtghter. ) 
1 am — what I am, gentlemen! And therefore if any heri; 
is qualified to talk about Mr. Tjielde, it is I; because 1 
know Iiim. I know he is a fine tellow^ 

fJnd {to 'Fi.s.t.T'e). Children and drunken men — 

Tjadde {laughing), --sjvak the truth! 

Jakobsen. 'fhere are kjls of people that will tell you one 
thing or another alxiut him- -and, of course, he may have 
his failings like all of us. JJut as 1 find myself in such fine 
company as this 1 am going to say that — that - devil take 
me if Mr. 'fjaldo isn't too good for the lot of you! 
{Laughter.) 

Tjeelde. That's enough, Jakobsen! 

Jakobsen. No, it's not enough! Because there is one 
toast we have all forgotten, although wx have all had such 
a splendid dinner, {l.aughtcr. P’albe claps his hands 
and cries: “Bravo!’') \'e.s, and it is nothing to laugh 
at; because it is the toast of I^lrs. Tjadde’s health that 
we have not drunk ! 

Tdnd. Bravo! 

Jakobsen. There's a wife and mother for you! I can 
tell you — and it's true -she goes about the house attend- 
ing to her duties mid preparing for our entertainment 
when all the time she is ill, and she takes the whole thing 
on her .shoulders and says nothing. God bless her, I 
say 1 — ^and that is all 1 have to say. 

Several of the Guests (raising their glasses). Mrs. Tjaddc ! 
Mrs. Tjailde ! 
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Pram {graspim^ J akobsev by the hand). That was fine 
of you, Jakohsen! (Lin’d joins them\ Pram steps aside 
respectfully.) 

idnd. Will you drink a glass of wine with me, Jakoh- 
sen ? 

Jakobseit. I'hank \ou, very mueh. I am only a com- 
mon man — 

Lind. Put a good-heartecl one! V'our health! {They 
drink to each other. A boat is seen putting in to shore below 
the verandah. Its crew of six men stand tip and to^s their 
oars in naval fashion. Sannm^s is standing at the helm.) 

Holm (in a whisper, to Knutzon). Tja lde knew whal 
he was doing when lie invited Jakobsen! 

Knutzon (whispering). Just look at the boat! 

Ring. 'Ijielde is a very clever fellow- -a very clever 
fellow! (Valbor(;, Signk and Mrs. Tj.kcde are seen 
coming up the verandah steps.) 

Tjestde. (Icntlemen, the moment of departure is at 
hand; 1 sec the ladies coming to take leave of our dis- 
tinguished guest. Let us lake this last opportunity of 
gathering around him-- round our prince — and thanking 
him for coming ! Let us cheer him with three times three ! 
(Cheers.) 

Lind. Thank you, gentlemen! There is so little time 
left that I must confine myself to merely bidding you 
all good-bye. (To Mrs. Tj/>:lde.) (iood-bye, my dear 
madam! You should have heard how your health was 
proposed and drunk just now. My warmest thanks 
f^or your hospitality, and forgive me for the trouble i have 
caused you. (To Signic.) Good-bye, Miss Signe. 1 am 
sorry time has not permitted me to have the honour of 
becoming better ac(|uaintcd with you; you seem so full of 
spirit! But if, as you said, you are soon coming to 
Christiania—' 

Signe. I .shall then do myself the honour of calling upon 
your wife. 
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land. Thank you, thank you — you will be most wel- 
come. {To Valborg.) Are you not feeling well. Miss 
Valborg? 

Valhorg, Yes. 

Lind. You look so serious. (/Lv Valbori; does not 
reply, he continues somewhat coldly :) Good-bye, Miss Val- 
borg. (To JIamar.) Good-bye, Mr. — ^Mr. — 

Tjcclde. I^Ir. JIamar. 

TAnd. Ah, the young man that talked to me about a 
liorse — your future son-in-law ! Pray forgive me for not — 

Hamar. Don't mention it ! 

Lind. Good-bye! 

Ilaniar. A pleasant journey, sir ! 

Lind (coldly, to Holm). Good bye, Mr. Holm. 

Holm (imperturbably polite). 1 wish 3 011 a very pleasant 
lourncy. Mr. Lind. 

Lind {to Pram). Good byC; Mr. Pram. 

Pram (holds his hand, and seems as if he wanted to say 
something hut could not. At last he finds his voice). I 
want to thunk you for — for— I want to thank you for — 
lor — 

Liftd. You are an excellent fellow ! 

Pram (in a relieved voice). I am so glad to hear it! 
Thank you. 

Lind (to Kniitzon). Good-bye, Mr. - 

Knulzon (hastily). Knutzon. 

Pram. With a “ z.'' 

fund (to Knudskn). Good-bye, Mr. - 

Knndscn. Knudsen, again. 

Pram. With an “ s.” 

lAnd (to Falbr), ^Ir - ? 

Palhe. Falbc. • 

Lind. Good-bye, Mr. Falbe! ( To Ring.) I am delighted 
to .see you looking so w'cll, Mr. Ring. 

Rmg (with a low bow). The .same to you, sir! 

Lind. Good-bye, Mr. Yicar! 
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The Vicar {holding his hand, impressively). Let me wish 
you good luck and happiness, Mr. Lind — 

Lind. Thank you. {Tries to get away.) 

The Vicar. — in your journey over the perilous seas 
to foreign lands ! 

Lind. Thank you. {2'ries to get away.) 

The Vicar. Let me wish you a safe return, Mr. Lind— 

Lind. Thank you very much. {Tries to get aicay.) 

The Vicar. — to our dear fatherland; a land, Mr. Lind, 
which possesses in you — 

Lind. You must excuse me, Mr. Vicar, but time presses. 

The Vicar. Let me thank you for the i)leasure of our 
meeting to-day, Mr. Lind, for — 

Lind. Indeed, there is no occasion! (lood-bye! {To 
Jakohsen.) (jood-bye, jakobsen, good-bye! 

Jakohsen. Good-bye, Mr. Lind! I am only a common 
man, I know; but that is no reason why 1 shouldn’t wish 
you a pleasant journey too, is it? 

IJnd. Certainly not, Jakobsen. (lood-bye, Mr. Finne! 
]ly the way — just a word! {hi an undertone.) You said 
that M r. ] lerent — . ( Takes him as ide.) 

Tjcelde {to Hamar). Now, remember the salute this 
time! — No, no, no! Don't be in such a hurry! Wait 
till the boat puts off! You want to make a mess of it 
again ! 

llamar. Well, if ever again I — ! 

Tjadde {to Lind, who holds out his hand to him). (lood- 
bye, Mr. l.ind! {In a low voice.) No one has so much 
reason to thank you for your visit as I. You arc the only 
one that can understand — . 

Lind {a shade coldly). Don’t mention it, Mr. Tjaclde! 
Good luck to your business ! {In warmer tones.) Good-bye 
everybody — and thank you all for your kindness! {The 
footman, who has for some time been holding out his hat to 
him, gives it him, and his coat to Sansms, Lind steps on 
board the boat.) 
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AU, Good-bye, Mr. Lind, good-bye ! 

Tjedde. One cheer more! {Cheers and a camion salute 
arc heard together. The boai glides away. They all wave 
their handkerchiefs. TjiELDE hurries into the room.) I 
liave no handkerchief; that blockhead has {Looks at 
Valuorg.) Why are you not waving? 

Valborg. Jlecause T don’t wish to. (Tj.elde looks at 
heVy but says nothing. Tie goes into the other room and 
comes back with a table-napkin in each hand, and hurries 
on to the verandah.) 

Tjceldc {wa7)ing and shouting), (iood-byc! Good-bye! 

Signe. Let g(» out to the point and see the last of 
them 1 

All. Ves, yes! {All hut Tji-t.df. and Valrorg hurry 
o(j to the right.) 

Tjudde {coming into the room), 1 saw Berent coming! 
(Valrorg goes out by the door on the right. Tj.Kuns 
comes forward, throws the napkins on to a tahlc and himself 
into a chair.) Oh -oh! But this must be the last time. 

' I shan’t need tl lis sort of thing any more I Never again ! 
{Gets up 7vearily,) Ah, I had forgotten. Herent ! 

The Curtaiif falls. 

The interval betiveen this scene and the next should 
be as short as possible. 


Scene fl 

(Scene. — ^'Ij-eldes private office. On the left, a desk 
strewn ivith ledgers and papers. On the right, a stove. 
An easy chair by the stove. A table in the foreground 
to the right; on it an inkstand and pens. Two arm- 
chairs ; one at the table facing the audience, the other 
at the side of the table. Windoivs on either side of the 
desk; a door beyond the stove. A door in the back- 
ground, leading to other offices. A bell-puU hangs 

E 
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down the wall. .‘1 chair on either side of the door. 
Quite at the back, on the left, a staircase leading direct 
to 'J j.kldk’s bedroom. 15krknt and 'I’j.ri.DK come 
in from the hack.) 

Tjw'lde. Vou must excuse my ivrL-ivin.^ you Jiere. 
But the other rof)nis are all upside ilown; we have hful 
some })eoplc lt» dinner. 

Brrent. J heard you had .t'liest.s. 

Tjcclde. Vcs, Mr. Lind from Christiana. 

Berent. C^uite so. 

Tjcrlde. Won't you sit down? (IjKRKNT lays down 
his hat and coat on a chair by the door. He conns sloivly 
forward, sits dozen at the side of the table, and takes some 
papers from his breast-pocket. Tj/IsLDK sits down at the 
other chair by the table and watches him indifferently.) 

Berent. What \vc now want is some fixed standard by 
which to make our valiiaiions^ cspcicially of real estate. 
Have you any objecthni to our inakiii'^^ your business a 
basis for arriving at that? 

Tjcclde. None at all. 

Berent. Then may J make my comments on your own 
figures, and ask you a few fjuestions a])onl them ^ 

Tjcclde. 15 y all means. 

Berent. Well, to l)egin with, let u.-? take your proper I ie> 
immediately round here; they will give us the !)cst idea 
of local values. For instance, tal:c tlie Mjolstafl forest; 
you have put that down, f .see, at {16,500. 

Tjcclde {indifferently), flave. I ? 

Berent. You bougliL it lor {10,000. 

Tjcclde. Yes, four \e:ir.. ago. 'fimber prices ruled low 
then. 

Berc 7 it. And since then you Jiave cut down more than 
{20,000 worth of timber there. 

Tjcclde. Who tok^ you .so ? 

Berent. Mr. Holst. 

Tjcclde. Holst knov\.s nothing about it. 
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We must try to be very accurate, you know. 

Ti\elde. Well, of course, the whole valuation is not niy 
concern; but thtjsc whom it does concern will protest. 

Hfrent (taking no notice, of his objection). So I think we 
will reduce the £16,500 to £10,000. 

Tjti'lde. 'I’o £10,000! (Laughs.) As you please. 

Ih:renf. Calculating by the same standard, \ve can 
scarcely put down tiie Slav forest at more than 
/ 4000. 

Tjtrlde. Allmv me to say that, if that is the way you are • 
{^oing to make your valuation, everybody in the ])lacc will 
have to go baujiriipt! 

Bercnt (with a smile). \\ c will risk that. You have put 
down your wharf and it.s contents at £12,000. 

Tjadde. Including two ships in course of construction - - 

Berent, for which it would be dilTicult to find a pur- 
chaser, as they are so far from completion. 

Tjtelde, Indeed? 

Berent. So I think wc cannot put down the wharf and its 
contents at a higher figure than fSooo — and 1 believe even 
that will turn out to be too high. 

Tjirddc. If you can find me another wharf as well 
stocked, and with the advantages that this one has, J will 
buy it whenever you like for £Sooo; I am certain J should 
be more than £4000 to the good over the bargain. 

Bereiit. May I j^o on? 

Tjcelde. It you like! I even feel a certain curiosity to 
view my possessions under such an entirely new^ light. 

Berent. As a matter of fact the items that are too highly 
valued are just those that comprise this property that you 
live on -its land, its gardens, its dwelling houses, ware- 
houses, and ijLiays— not tg mention the brewery and tiic 
Jactory, which 1 shall come to later. Even regarded as 
business ])rcmises they seem to me to be over- valued. 

Tjudde. Well? 

Berent. Moreover, the luxurious appointments of this 
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house of yours, which would very probably be superfluous 
for any one else, cannot possibly be counted upon to 
realise their full value in a sale. Suppose — as is indeed 
most likely — that it were a countryman that bought the 
place ? 

Tjalde. You arc reckoning me as turned out of it 
already, then! 

Bercnt, I am obliged to base all my calculations on 
what the property would fetch if sold now. 

7)'(Flde {getting up), Wliat may you happen to value 
it at then? 

Bercnt. At less than half your valuation : that is to say 
at — 

Tjadde, You must really forgive me if I use an expre>- 
sion which has been on the tip of my tongue for some time: 
this is scandalous ! You force yoursclt into a man's house, 
and then, under pretext of asking for his opinion, you 
practically-' on paper— rob him of his posses.sions ! 

Uerent, 1 don’t understand yon. J am trying to arrive 
at a basis for values hereabouts; and yon said yourself, 
did you not, that it is a matter that does not concern you 
alone? 

Tjadde. Certainly ; but even in jest— if I may be 
allowed the cxpres.sion- onc does not take the statement 
that an honourable man has voluntarily offered and treat 
it as a mendacious document. 

Dcrent. 1'here are many different points of view 
from wliich valuations can be made, oiiviousl}'. I see 
nothing more in it than that. 

Tjeeldc, But don’t you understand that this is like 
cutting into my living flesh? Bit by bit, my property 
l'.as been brought together or (;rcated by my owm work, 
and preserved by the mo.st strenuous exertions on my 
part under terribly trying conditions — it is bound up with 
my family, with all that is dear to me — it has become a 
part of my very life ! 
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Biretil {with a bmv). 1 understand that perfectly. You 
liavc put down the lircwery at — 

Tjcclde. No; T refuse to allow yt)ii to go on in this way. 
You must find some one rise’s properly as a basis for your 
calculations — ^you must consult some one else, whose 
idea of business c«)rresponds somewhat closer to your own 
riduTilous one. 

Bereut {leaning hack /;/ his chair). That is a pity. The 
banks were anxious to be acquainted with your answers 
to my observations. 

Tjtcldc. Have you sent my statement to the banks ? 

Bcrenl. my remarks and comments r*n it, and Mr. 
Hoist's. 

Tjcelde. 'I’his has b(‘en a trap, llicn ? I htilieved I had 
to (leal with a gentleman ! 

Berenl. The banks or I, what is the difference? It 
comes to the same thing, as I represent them unreservedly. 

Tjcelde, Such impudent audacity is unpardonable! 

Berem, I would suggest that we avoid hard words — ^Jit 
all events, for the moment — and rather consider the effect 
that will be produced by the balance-sheet sent in. 

Tjcclde, 'J'hat some of us will sec ! 

Bereut, 'I'he banking house of Lind lY Co., for in- 
stance? 

Tjcclde, Do you mean to say that my balance-sheet, 
ornamented with marginal notes by you and Holst, is to 
be siibmiti ?d to Mr. Lind’s firm too? 

Bereut. When the cannon-salutes and noise of your 
festivities enlightened me as to the situation, I took the 
liberty of making some inquiries of the banks. 

7)'celde. So you have been spying here, too? You have 
been trying to undermire^my business connections? 

Bere^it, Is your position such, then, that you are 
afraid ? 

Tjadde, The question is not my position, but your 
behaviour ! 
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Berent. I lliink we bad better keep to the point. You 
have put down the Brewery at — 

TjfrAde, No; your conduct is so absolutely underhanded 
that, as an honest man. I must refuse all further dealings 
with you. I am, as T .said lu'fore^ accustomed to have to 
deal with gentlemen. 

Berciii. I tliink you in isundei stand the situation. 
Your indebtedness to the banks is so considerable that 
a settlement of it may reasonably be required of you. 
But to effeet that you must work with us in the matter. 

Tjccldf (afti-r a momenrs Wry well! But. no 

more details — let me know your conclusions, briefly. 

Bcrcui. ^ly conclusions, briefly, arc that you have 
estimated your assets at {'(>0.800. T estimate them at 
{40,600. 

Tjadde (iiuietly). That is to say, you make m(‘. out to 
have a deficit of {duail £30,000? 

Bereni, As to that, 1 must jioint out that your estimate 
of your liabilities does not agree with mine, eitlaa*. 

Tjcride {(juielly). Oh, of cour.se not! 

Bercul, For instaiK'c, the dividend that .Miiller's t slate 
is to yield to you. 

Tjadde. No more derails! What do you put niy total 
liabilities at? 

Bvreiit. Let me see. ^’ou^ total liabilities amount, 
according to your calcuLitions, to £70,000. 1 estimate 

tliern at £80,000 — to be precise, at £79,372. 

Tjerldp, That puts my deficit at about — 

BerenU At about £30,400 — or, in round figures, £40,000. 

Tjadde. Oh, by all means let us stick to round 
figures ! 

Berent. So that the difference between your views of 
your balance-sheet and mine is that, whereas you give 
yourself a surplus of about £20,000, I give you a deficit 
of about £40,000. 

Tjeslde. Thank you very much. — Do you know my 
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opinion of the whole matter? (Berent looks up at him,) 
That I am in this room with a madman. 

Berent. I have had the same opinion for some time. — 
Tlie stock of timber you hold in France I have not been 
able to deal with; you have forgotten to include it in 
your account. Perhaps it may make a little diiTcrence. 

Tj(clde, It is of no consccjucncc ! I have often enough 
heard people speak of your callousness and your hcartless- 
ness; but their account of you has come nowhere near the 
truth. I don’t know why I have not turned you out of 
-nv lioih c long before tliis; but yon will have tlie goodness* 
I'l leave it now! 

Bt'mif. \Vc shall both leave presently. But before we 
VO; we lULisi, discuss the question of handing over the house 
10 the Receiver in Tlankriiptcy. 

Tjudde. I la, ha, ha! Allow me to inform you that at 
l!)is ve^y moment a sum is being telegraphed to me whicli 
will be sunicient not only to cover niy present liabilities, 
but to set me straight in every direction ! 

Berent. 'J’hc telegraph is a useful invention which is 
open to every one. 

Tjcdde (after a moment's thought). What do you mean 
by that? 

Berent. One cfTecl of the noise ()f your festivities was 
that / used the telegraph also. Mr. land will receive, 
on b()..id the boat, a tolegiam from his firm — and 1 doubt 
if the moroy you st)eak of will be forthcoming. 

Tjcelde. It is not true! You have not dared to do 
that! 

Berent. 'Fhc facts are exactly as 1 state. 

Tjielde. Give me my balance-sheet; let me look at it 
again. (Stretches out his hand to take it.) 

Berent (taking it up). Excuse me! 

Tjcelde. Do you presume to keep back my own balance- 
sheet in my own writing? 

Berent. Yes, and even to put it in my pocket {Does so.) 
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A fraiululent balance-sheet, dated and signed, is a docu- 
ment of some importance. 

Tjtrlde. You are determined to ruin my private and 
public reputation ? 

Berent, You have been working for that yourself for 
a long time. T know your position. For a month past 
I have been in correspondence with all the quarters in 
which you liave business cormcctions, both here and 
abroad. 

Tjcclde. What underlianded deceitfulness an honest 
man is exposed to ! Here have I been surrounded by spies 
for the last month ! A plot between my business acquaint- 
ances and the banks 1 A snake creeping into my liouse 
find crawling over my accounts! But I will break up 
the conspiracy! And you will find out what it means 
te tr>' and ruin a reputable firm by underhand devices! 

Bef'cni, This is no time for fine phrases. Do you pro- 
pose to surrender your property at once.^ 

Tj(vlde. Ha, ha! I am to surrender it because you 
have made me out a bankrupt on your bit of paper ! 

BerevL You might conceal the facts for a month, I 
know. But for your own sake, and especially for the 
.sake of others, T would urgently advise you to end the 
matter at once. That was the reason of my journey 
here. 

TjiBlde, Ah, now the truth Ls out! And you came here 
pretending a friendly concern that the tangle should be 
straightened out! Wc were to distinguish between the 
sound and unsound firms, and you requested me, most 
politely, to give you my assistance in the matter! 

Berent, Exactly. But there is no question of anything 
unsound ht.Te except }'Our owm business and what is bound 
up with it. 

TjcBlde (ivhen he kaa controlled himself). So you came 
into my house with the hidden design of ruining 
me? 
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Bercnt, I must repeat that it is not I that am responsible 
for your bankruptcy; it is yourself. 

2 "j(elde. And I must repeat that my bankruptcy only 
exists in your imagination! Much may happen in a 
montli; and I have shown that I can find a wa\’ out of 
difficulties before now 1 

BerenL That is to say, by involving yourself deeper and 
deeper in falsehood. 

Tjcelde. Only a man of l asincss can understand such 
tilings. Jhit, if you really understand them, 1 would say. 
to you: “Give me £20,000 and 1 will save the situation 
entirely.’’ That would be doing something worthy of 
your great powers ; that would gi\ c you a reputation for 
penetration in discerning the real state of affairs; because 
by so doing you would «^afcguard the welfare of more than 
a thousand people, and ensure a prosperous future for the 
whok‘ district! 

Berent, 1 don't rise to that liait. 

rjcelde {after a momeuCs reflection). Do you want me to 
explain to you how £20,000 would be sufficient to set the 
whole complicated situation straight.^ Within three 
months remittances would he coming in. I can make it 
as clear as daylight to you - 

BerenL - —that you would be falling from one disillusion- 
ment to another ! That is what you have been doing for 
the last three ye'^rs, from month to month. 

Tjcclde, ’^^•ccausc the hist three years have been bad 
years — horrible years! lUit wc have reached the crisis; 
things must begin to improve now! 

Bcrvnt. That is what every defaulter thinks. 

Tjoilde. Do not drive me to despair ! Have you any 
idea what 1 have gone through in these three years? 
Have you any idea what I am capable of? 

BerenL Of still further falsehood. 

Tjcelde, Take care ! —It is quite true that I am standing 
on the edge of a precipice. It is true that for three years 
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I h.ave done everything in mortal power to save the 
situation! I maintain that there has been something 
heroic in the fight I have made. And that deserves some 
reward. You have unrestricted powers; everyone trusts 
you. Realise for yourself what your mission is; do not 
let it be necessary for me to teach it you ! Let me tell you 
this, emphatically: it will be a dreadful thing for you if 
hundreds of people are to be ruined unnecessarily now! 

Berent, Let us make an end of this. 

. TjerlJe. No, devil take me if I gi\c up a fight like this 
with a senseless surrender! 

Berent, How do you propose to end it, then.^ 

Tjeclde. There is no is.sue to it that I have not turned 
over in my thoughts — thousands of times. 1 know what 
I shall do ! I won't be a mark for the jeers of this wretched 
little town, nor triumphed over by those who have envied 
me all round the countryside! 

Berent, What will you do, then ? 

Tjtplde. You shall .sec! {Speaking more and more 
excitedly,) You won’t help me under any conditions? 

Berent, No. 

Tjcelde, You insist that 1 shall surrender my estate, 
liere and now? 

Berent, Yes. 

Tjcelde, Hell and damnation! You dare do that? 

Berent, Yes. 

Tjcelde {his agitation robbing him of his voice j which all 
at once sinks to a hoarse whisper). You have never known 
what despair is! — ^You don’t know what an existence I 
havT endured! — But if the decisive moment has come, 
and I have a man here in my office who ought to save me 
l3ut will not, then that man sl\all share what is in store 
for me. 

Berefit {leaning back in his chair). This is beginning to 
be impressive. 

Tjcelde, No more jesting; you might regret it! {Goes 
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to all the doors and locks them with a key which he takes out 
of his pocket ; then unlocks his desky and lakes a revolver out 
of it.) ITow long do you suppose I have had this in here? 

Lierent. Since you bought it, I suppose. 

Tjadde, ^\nd why do you .suppose I bought 11? — Do you 
suppose that after 1 liave been master of this town and 
the biggest man in the district, I would endure the disgrace 
of bankruptcy? 

Bcrenl. You have been enduring it for a long time. 

Tjuide. It is in your power now either to ruin me or to • 
sa\'e me. You ha\'c behaved in such a way that you 
deserve no mucy — and you shell have none! Report to 
the banks that they may gi\ c me the use of £14,000 for a 
year - -I need no more than that- -and I will save the 
situation for good and all. Think seriously, now! Re- 
member my family, ri member how long my firm has been 
established, remember the numbers that would be ruined 
if I were ! Ami do not forget to think of your own family ! 
Because, if you don't agree to what I ask, neither of us 
sha,ll leave this room alive! 

Berent {pointing to the revolver). Is it loaded ? 

Tjcelde {putting his finger on the trigger). You will find 
that out in good time. You must answer me now! 

Berent. 1 have a suggestion to make. Shoot yourself 
first and me afterwards. 

Tjcelde (going .ip to him and holding the revolver to his 
head), I will soon quiet your pretty wit. 

Berent (getting up, ami taking out of his pocket a paper 
which he unfolds). This is a formal surrender of your estate 
to the Receiver in Bankruptcy. If you sign it, you will be 
doing your duty to your creditors, to your family, and to 
yourself. Shooting youiself and me would only be adding 
an acted lie to all your others. Put away your revolver 
and take up your pen ! 

Tjcelde. Never! I had resolved on this long ago. But 
you shall keep me company, now! 
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Berent, Do what you please. But you cannot threaten 
me into a falsehood. 

Tjfflde {who has lowered the revolver, takes a step hark, 
raises the rei'olver and aims at Berent). Very well ! 

Berent {walking up to Tj^elde and looking him straight 
in the eyes, while the latter reluctantly lowers the revolver). 
Do )’'0U suppose I don't know that a man who has for so 
long shivered with falsehood and terror in his inmost heart 
has lots of schemes but no courage? You dare not do it! 

Tpelde {furiously). I will show you ! {Steps hack and 
raises the re^wlver again.) 

Berent {following him). Shoot, and you will hear a 
report- -that is what you arc longing for, I suppose! Or, 
give up your plan of shooting, think of what you ha\e 
done, confess, and afterwards bold your longue ! 

Tjcelde. No; may the devil take both you and me— 

Berent. And the horse? 

Tjeelde. The liorsc ? 

Berent. I mean the magnificent (iiarger on which you 
came galloping home from the sale of Holler’s estate. 
You had better let some one shoot you on horseback — on 
what was your last and greatest piece of business dupli- 
city! {Goes nearer to him and speaks more quietly.) Or 
— strip yourself of the tissue of lies which enfolds you, and 
your bankruptcy will bring you more blessing than your 
riches have ever done, (Tj/I':lde lets the revolver drop 
out of his hand, and sinks into a chair in an outburst of 
tears. There is silence for a moment.) You have made 
an amazing fight of it for these last three years. I do not 
believe I know any one who could have done what yem 
liave done. But you have lost the fight this time. Do 
not shrink now from a final settlement and the pain that 
it must cost you. Nothing else wdll cleanse your soul 
for you. 

Tjeelde {weeping unrestrainedly, with his face buried in 
his hands). Oh, oh ! 
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Bercni, You have blamed me for my method of pro- 
ceeding in the matter. My answer to that is that I for- 
give you for yours. (/I pause.) Try now to look the 
.situation in the face, and take it like a man. 

Tjcclde (as before). Oh! 

Bcrcnt. At the bottom of your heart you must be 
weary of it ail; make an end of it all now! 

Tjadde (as before^. Oh ! 

Bereut (siuitip^ dou'n beside him, after a moment's pause). 
W ouldn’t you like to feel \ our conscience clear again -to. 

1 )e able really to live*, with your wife and children } Because 
f am sure yo^: have not done that for many a day. 

Tjft'ldc (as htfore). Oh ! 

Berent. 1 have kncnvii man) speculators in my time 
and have recei\ed many conlcs.sions. So 1 know what 
} oil have been robbed of for three year.s--never a good 
night's rest, never a meal eaten with a light heart. You 
have scarcely been conscious of what your children were 
doing or saying, except wdicn accident brought you to- 
gether. And your wife — 

Tjcride. My wife! 

Berent. Yes, she has slaved hard enough to prepare 
these banquets that were to conceal the nakedness ot the 
land. Indeed, she has been the hardest worked servant 
in your liou.se. 

Tjadde. My p? tient, good wife! 

Berent. x feel certain you would rather be the humblest 
labourer earning your daily bread than live through such 
suffering again. 

Tjoilde. A thousand times rather! 

Berent. Then can you hesitate to do what will give 
every man his due, and, bring you back to truthfulness 
again? Take the paper and sign it! 

Tjoilde (falling on his knees). Mercy, mercy ! You do 
not know what you are asking me. My own children 
will curse me. I have just heard of a child doing that to 
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her father ! And my business friends, who will be ruined 
with me --numbers of them — think of their families! 
Oh! What is to become of my work-people? Do you 
know there are more than four hundred of them? Think 
of them and their families, robbed of their livelihood !-- 
Be merciful ! I cannot, f dare not, do it! Save me, help 
me I It was horrible of me to try and threaten you; bnl 
now 1 implore you, for the sake of all those that deserve 
more than I, but to whom I sliall devote the rest of my 
. life in loyal work ! 

Berefit. 1 cannot save you, least of all witli money that 
belongs to others. What you ask me to do would be 
disloyalty to them. 

Tjislde. No, no! Publish my accounts openly— put 
me under trustees, if you like; but let me go on with the 
scheme that I believe will succeed! Every clear-headed 
man will see that it must succeed ! 

Come and sit down. Let us discuss it. (Ij/ei.de 
sits dc7vn.) IsnT what you are now^ jiroposing exactly 
what you have been tr)'ing to do for the last three years? 
You ha7Je been able to borrow the means; but what good 
has it done ? 

Tjcelde. Times have been .so bad ! 

Berent {shaking his head). You have mixed up false- 
hood and truth for so long that you have forgotten the 
simplest law’s of commerce, 'i’o speculate during bad 
times, on the chance of their becoming better, is all very 
well for those who can afford it. Others must leave such 
things alone. 

Tjcdde. But it is to the advantage of my creditors 
themselves, and of the banks too, that my estate should 
hold together! 

Berent. It is of no advantage to sound firms to prop up 
unsound ones. 

Tjeelde, But, surely, to avoid losing their capital — ? 

Berent. Oh, perhaps in the Receiver’s hands the estate 
may — 
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Tjalde {hopefully, half rising from his chair). Yes? 
Well? 

Bcrcnt. But not till you have been removed from 
the control of it . 

Tjcrlde {sinking doicn again), >sot till I have been 
removed from the control of it ! 

Bcrent, On its own resources I dare say the estate can 
hold out until better times come, but not on borrowed 
money. 

Tjrdde. Not on borrowed money — 

Bcrcnt, You understand the difference, of course? 

Tjfelde. Oh yes. 

Bcrcnt, Clood. 'Fhen you mast understand that there 
is nothing left lor you to do but to sign this. 

Tjccldc, Nothing left but to sign — 

Bcrcnt, Here is the paper. Come, now ! 

TjerUe {rousing himsclj). Oh, I cannot, I cannot! 

Bcrcnt, Very w^cll. But in that ca.se the crash will 
come of itself in a short time, and everything will be 
worse than it is now. 

Tjadde {falling on Ins knees). Mercy, mercy ! I cannot 
let go of all hope! Think, after a fight like mine! 

Bcrcnt. Tell the truth and .say: “ 1 haven't the courage 
to face the consc<]ucncci..'* 

Tpeldc. Yes, that is the truth. 

Bcnnt. J haven't the courage to begin an honest life.” 

Tjcelde. Yes. 

Bcrcnt. You don't kno>v what you are saying, man 1 

Tjfelde, No, I don't. But spare me! 

Bcrcnt {geiiing u[>). This is nothing but despair! 1 am 
sorry for you. 

Tjcelde {getting iipy Yes, surely you must be? Try 
me! A.sk me to do anything you like! Tell me what 
you — 

Bereni, No, no! Before anything else, you must sign 
this. 
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TjcBlde {sinking back into his chair). Olil — How shall 
I ever dare to look any one in I he face again? — I, who 
have defied everything and deceived every one ! 

BerenU 'I'he man who has enjoyed the respect which 
he did not deserve must some day undergo the humilia- 
tion which he has deserved. That is a law'; and I cannot 
save you from that. 

Tjcelde. Hut they will he crueller to me than to any one 
else! I deserve it, 1 know; but I shall not be able to 
endure it I 

Bercnt. Hm! You are remarkably tough; your fight, 
these last three years, proves that. 

Tjcelde. lie merciful! Surely y(»ur ingenuity- -your 
influence —must be able to find some way out for me? 

Berent. Yes. 'I he way out is for you to sign this. 

Tjcelde. Won't you even take it over from me by private 
contract? If you did that, everything w'ould come right. 

Berent. Sign! Here is the paper! Every hour is 
precious. 

Tjcelde. Oh! (Takes up a pen ; but turns to Bkrknt 
with a gesture oj supplication.) Daren't you test me, 
after what I have just gone through? 

Berent. Yes, when you have signed. signs the 

paper, and sinks back in his chair with an expression of 
the keenest anguish. Bkrent takes the paper, folds it, and 
puts it in his pocket-book.) Now' I will go to the Bank- 
ruptcy Court with this, and afterwards to the telegraph 
office. Probably the officials of the court w'ill come this 
evening to make their inventory. So you ought to warn 
\'Our family. 

Tjcelde.' Yioyj shall I be able to do that? Give me a 
little time! Be merciful! 

Berent. 1 he sooner the better for you — not to speak of 
the interests of all concerned. Well, T have finished for 
the present. 

Tjcelde. Don’t desert me like BuM Don’t desert me! 
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Berent. You would like your wife to come to you, 
w ouldn^t you ? 

Tjcelde {resignedly). Vcs. 

Berent {taking up the revolver). And this — I will not 
lake it with me. There is no danger from it now. But 
I will put it in the desk, for the sake of the others. Now, 
if you or yours should need me, send word to me. 

Tjcrlde. Thank you. 

Berent. I shall not leave the town until the worst is 
cjver.— Remember, night or day, if you need me, send, 
word to me. 

Tjcelde. 'rihank y(ju. 

Berent. And now will you unlock the door for me.? 

Tjcelde {getting up). Ah, of course. P^xeuse me ! 

Berent {taking his hai and coat). Won’t you call your 
wife now ? 

Tjaddf. No. 1 mu.st have a little time first. I have the 
worst part of it before me now. 

Berent. I believe you have, and that is just why — . 
{Takes hold oj the bell- pull and rings the bell.) 

Tjcelde. What are you doing.? 

Berent. I want, before f go, to be sure of your wife's 
coining to )'ou. 

Tjcelde. ^'’()U should not have done that! {An office- 
toy conies in, Bkrext looks at Tj;i^i.de.) Ask your 
mistress — ask my wife to come to me. 

Berent. aM. once, plcjise. {The hoy goes out.) Good-bye! 
{Coes out. Tj.Ei.DE sinks down on to a chair by the door.) 


The Curtain Jails. 



ACT lir 


• ScENK.- The same as in /hr preruirnf^ arf. Tj/EM)E is 
sitting alone, on the chair by the door, in the position 
he was in when the cur tain fell on the last act. /if ter 
sitting motionless for a considerable timCy he suddenly 
grts lip.) 

Tjedde. Ilow am I to hc>(in? After lu*r, there are tlic 
children; after them, all my work-people - and then all 
the others ! If only T could get away I lUi t the Receiver's 
men will be here. — I must have some air! {Goes to the 
nearest window,) Wliat a beautiful day! — hut not ft>r 
me. (Opens the window and looks out,) jMv hor.se! No, 
I darenH look at it. Why is it saddled.^ Oh, of course I 
meant, after my talk with llcrent, to — . Hut now every- 
thing is different! up and down once or twice, 

thinking ; then says suddenly :) V^es, on that horse I 
might reach th^ outer harbour before the foreign boat 
sails! {Looks at his watch.) I cun do it! And 1 shall be 
able to put behind me all — . (SiopSj with a starts as he 
hears footsteps on the stair.) Wlio is there? What is it? 
^'MRS. Tj.elde comes down the stair into the room.) 

Mrs. Tjcelde. You sent for me? 

Tjeelde. Yes. {Watching her.) Were you upstairs? 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Yes, I was resting. 

Tjcelde {sympathetically). Ah, you were sleeping, and 
T w-oke you up ! 

Mrs. Tjctlde. No, I was not asleep. {She has come 
slcnoly forward.) 

Tjcelde. You weren’t asleep? (Apprehensively , to her.) 
I suppose you didn’t — ? (To himself.) No, I daren’t 
ask her. 


146 
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Mrs, TjcBldc. What did you want? 

Tjislde, I wanted — . {Sees her eyes -fixed on the 
revolver,) You are surprised at my having that out? I 
got it out because T am going on a journey. 

Mrs, Tjceldc {supporlittg herself on the desk). Going on 
a journey ? 

Tjcelde, Yes. Mr. Bcrent has been here, as I dare say 
you know. {She does not answer,) Business^ you know. 
I have to go abroad. 

Mrs, 7'ja'lde (faintly). Abroad? 

Tjcelde, Only for a few days. So I will only take my 
usual bag with a change of clothes and one or two shirts ; 
but 1 must have it at once. 

Mrs. 'J'jtelde. I don't think your bag has been unpacked 
since you brought it home to-day. 

TjcElde. So much the better. Will you get it for me? 

Mrs, Tjetlde, Arc you going away now — at once? 

'Tjcelde, Yes, by the foreign boat — from the outer 
harbour. 

Mrs. Tja'lde. You have no time to lose, then. 

Tja;lde. Are you not well? 

Mrs. Tjtrlde. Not very. 

Tjceldc. One of 3^our attacks? 

Mrs. Tja’lde. Yes! — but I must fetch your bag. 
(Tj/ELDF helps her over to the staircase.) 

Tj<Eldt\ You arc not well, my dear — but you will be 
better some day 

Mrs, Tjiclde. I only wish you looked better. 

Tjeelde. We all have our burdens to bear. 

Mrs. Tja’lde. If only we could bear more together! 

Tjoilde. But you don’t understand my affairs — and 1 
have never had time to talk about yours. 

Mrs. Tjeelde. No — lliat’s it. (Begins to go upstairs 
slowly.) 

Tjeelde. Shall I help you? 

Mrs. Tjeelde. No, thank you, dear. 
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Tjeelde (comfig Jonvard), Does she suspect? She is 
always like that — she takes all my coura;;e away from 
me. But there is no other way! Now — about money? 
I surely have some gold here somewhere. {Goes to his 
desk, takes some gold out 0 / a drawer and counts it ; then 
lifts his head and sees Mrs. Tj.elde who has sat doiV7i on 
the stair half-way up.) jMy dear, arc you silting down? 

Mrs. Tjaldc. I fell faint for a moment. 1 will go up 
now. (Gets up and climbs the stair slowly.) 

. Tjcelde. Poor tiling, she is w'orn out. (Pulls himself 
together.) No— five, six, eight, ten — that is not enough. 
I must have some more. (Searches in the desk.) And 
when I run short I have my wat< h and chain. Twenty, 
twenly-four — that is all 1 can hnd. Ah, niy papers! I 
must on no account forg(‘l them. Tlie ground is falling 
away under me! Isn't .she coming back? 'J'he bag 
was packed, surely.^ — Ah, how' all this wdll make her 
suffer! But it will not be so bad for her if I am away. 
People will be more merciful, both to her and the children. 
Oh, my children! (Collects hmself.) Only let me get 
iiw’ay, away! Thoughts will follow’ me there, all the 
same! — Ah, here she is! (Mrs. Tj^tilde is seen coining 
darnel slowly, with a bag which is evidently heavy.) Shall 
1 help you, dear? 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Thanks, wall you take hold of the bag? 

Tjcelde (takes it; she comes slojvly dmvn). ft is heavier 
than it was this morning. 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Is it? 

Tjcelde. 1 have some papers to put in it. (Opens the 
bag.) But, my dear, there is money in this bag. 

Mrs. Tjoilde. Yes— some gold that you ha\'e given me 
at odd times. I thought it ;^ight be useful to you 
now'. 

Tjcelde. There is a large sum. 

Mrs. Tjcelde. I don’t l^elieve you even know how much 
>’OU have given me. 
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Tjrelde. She knows everything! — My dear! {Opens his 
arms,) 

Mrs. Tjadile. Henning! {They hath burst into tears and 
fall into cadi oiher\s arms. Mrs. Tj.elde whispers to 
him:) Shall I call the children? 

Tja:ldc {in a whisper). No, say nothing --till later! 
(77/fV embrace a^ain. lie takes up the hag.) Go to the 
window, so that 1 can sec you when I mount. (Shuts the 
bag and hurries to the door, hut slops.) My dear! 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Yes? 

Tjfplde. horgive mo! 

Mrs. Tjirlde. Ivv cry thing! (Vjmu)K, as he is hurrying 
out, meets in tl. e doorway an office-boy who is bringing him 
a letter. 'rjvELDi*: takes it, and the boy goes out.) 

Tjedde. From Hercnt ! (Opens the letter, stands in the 
doorway and reads it; then comes hack info the room, with 
his hag in his hand, and reads it again.) ‘‘ When I left 
your house, 1 saw a hor.se standing saddled at your door. 
To [ire, vent misimdcTstanding, let me inform you that your 
house is watched liy the police.” 

Mrs. Tjfdde (suf. porting her. self on the desk). You can't 
go? 

Tjeeldt. No. (A pause, lie puts down ike bag and 
wipes his forehead.) 

Mrs. Tjidde.. JJonning, shall wc pray together? 

Tj(dde. What do you mean ? 

Mrs Tjidde. IVay -liray to (hxl to help us? (Bursts 
into tears. 'rj.v.Liuc is silent. She falls on her knees.) 
Come, ITcnning! \'ou see that all human ingenuity is of 
no avail! 

Tjidde. I know that, only too well. 

Mrs. Tjedde. Well, try once, in this hour of our greatest 
need ! (Tj.eij»e apj>ra:.s to be struggling with his emotion.) 
You never would! You have never confided in us, or in 
your God ! — never opened your heart to any one ! 

Tjoflde. Be quiet ! 
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Mrs, Tjceldc, 15ut what you concealed by day, you used 
to talk of in the night. We mortals must talk, you know ! 
But I have lain awake and listened to your distress. Now 
you know why I am no longer good for anything. No 
sleep at night, and none of your confidence in the daytime. 
1 have suffered even more than you. (Tj/i:ldk thruivs 
himself into a chair. She »oes to him.) You wanted to 
run away. When we are afraid of our fellow-men, we 
have only Him to turn to. Do you think I should he alixe 
.now, if it were not for Him? 

Tjeelde. I have thrown myself imploringly at His feet, 
but always in vain ! 

Mrs. Tjaide. Henning, Henning 1 

Tjadde. Why did He not bless my work and the fight 
I was making? It is all one now. 

Mrs. Tjcddc. Ah, there is more to come. 

Tjaide {getting up), ^'es, the worst is before us now— ■■ 

Mrs. Tjcclde. —-because it is in our own hearts! (A 
pause. Valborg appears coming down the .stair, but stops 
at the sight of the others.) What do you want, dear? 

Valborg {with suppressed emotion). From my room I can 
see the police watching the house. Are the Recci\er's 
men coming now ? 

Mrs. Tjcclde {sitting down). N'es, my child. After a 
terrible struggle— how' terrible, his God and I alone know 
— your father has just sent in his declaration of bank' 
ruptcy. (Valborg lakes a step or two forward, then stands 
still. A pause.) 

Tjcelde {unable to control himself). Now I suppose you 
will say to me just what M5ller’s daughter said to him! 

Mrs. l^celdc {getting up). You won't do that, Valborg! 
- God alone can judge him. 

Tjcelde. Tell me how cruelly 1 have wronged you I Tell 
me that you will never be able to forgive me— {breaking 
drnon) — that I have lost your respect and your love for 
ever ! 
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Mrs. Tjiclde. Oh, my child! 

Tjaddc. That your anger and your shame know no 
I'jounds ! 

Valborg. Oli, father, father! {Goes out by the door at 
the back. TjAa.oE tries to cross the room, as if to follow her, 
blit can only stagger a? far as the staircase, to ivhich he clings 
for support. AIrs. Tj.^t.de sinks back into her chair. 
There is a long pause. Suddenly J akobsen comes in from 
the outer office, dressed as before except that he has changed 
his coat. Tj/ELL)E is not aware of his entrance witil ^ 
jAKOBSEN is close to him: then he stretches out his hands to 
him as if in entreaty, but Jakobsex right up to him and 
speaks in a twice choked with rage.) 

J akobsen . Y on scoundrel ! (Tj.ei.de recoils.) 

Mrs. Tjadde. jakohsen! J akobsen! 

jakobsen {without heeding her). The Receiver's men arc 
here. The hooks and j)apers at the Brewery have been 
seized. Work is at a standstill -and the same thing at 
tlic factory. 

Mrs. Tjadde. My Clod ! 

Jakobsen. And 1 had made myseU’ responsible for twice 
as much as 1 possessed! {lie speaks low. but his voice 
vibrates with anger and emotion.) 

Mrs. Tjiddc. Dear J akobsen ! 

Jakobsen {turning to her). Didn't I say to him, every 
time he told me to sign, “ But I don't possess as much as 
that! it’s not right!” — But he used to answer, “ It is 
only a master of form, jakobsen.'* “ Yes, but not an 
honourable form,” 1 used to say. “ It is a matter of form 
in business/* he would say; ” all business folk do it." 
^nd all I knew of business, I had learnt from him; so I 
trusted him. {With emotion.) And he made me do it 
time after time. And now I owe more than I shall e\'er 
be able to pay, all my life. I shall live .and die a dis- 
honoured man. What have you to say to that, Mrs. 
Tjjelde? {She does not answer him. He turns angrily 
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Upon TjiTiLDE.) Do you hear? Even she can find 
nothing to say ! —Scoundrel ! 

Mrs. Tjtrldc. Jakohsen! 

Jdkohsen {in a voice broken u'iih emotion). I have nothing 
but the deepest respect for you, Mrs. Tj;elde. Hut, you 
see, he has made me swindle other people ! In his name 
I shall have, ruined numbers of them. They trusted me, 
you see; just as I trusted him. 1 used to tell them that 
he was a benefactor to the whole countryside, and that 
therefore they ought to help him in these^ hard times. And 
now there will be many an honest family robbed of house 
and home by our treachery. And that is what he has 
brought me to! What heartless cruelty I {To 'rj.'KLDK.) 
1 can tell 1 feel inclined to — . {Takes a threatening ^fep 
towards him.) 

Mrs. Tyrlde {getting up). For my sake, jakobsen! 

Jakohsen {restraining himself). Yes, for your sake, 
ma’am; because I l)ave the deepest respect for you. But 
how am I to face all th.osc poor creatures that I have 
ruined? It will do them no good to explain to them how 
it has happened; that won't hel[) them to get their daily 
bread! How shall 1 face my own wife! (With emotion.) 
She has had sucii faith in me, and in tho.se 1 trusted. And 
my children, too? It is very liard on children, because 
they hear so much talk in the street. It won’t be long 
before they hear what sort of a father they have got ; and 
they will hear it from the children ol the men I have 
ruined. 

Mrs. Tjaddc. As you feel how hard it is yourself, that 
should make you willing to spare others. Be merciful! 

Jakohsen. 1 have the deepest respect for you; but it 
Ls hard that in my home we should never again be able 
to eat a crust that we can properly call our own — ^for I owe 
more than I can ever live to repay! That is hard, Mrs. 
Tjjelde ! What will become of my evenings with my 
children now? — of our .Sundays together? No, I mean 
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tJiat he shall hear tlic truth from rnc. {Turns upon 
'S’^ou scoundrel! You shan’t escape me! 
('rj.Ei.T)E shrinks back in terror and tries to reach the office 
door, hut at that moment the Receivee comes in, followed 
hy two of his clerks and Sann.ks. 'I'jmlde crosses the 
room, stagger'! to his desk, and leans upon it with his hack 
turned to the newcomers.) 

The Receiver {coming up behind Tjcelde). Excuse me I 
May I have your books and papers? (Tj/ELde gives a 
start, moves away to the stove, and supports himself on it.) 

fakohsen {in a whisper, standing over him). Scoundrel I 
( Tj.elde moves away front him and sits down on a chair 
hy the door, hiding his face in his hands.) 

Mrs. Tjtelde {getting up and whispering to Jakobsen). 
Jakobsen! Jakobsen! {He comes toivards her.) He has 
never tlcliberately cheated any one! He has never been 
what you say, and never will be! {Sits dmvn again.) 

fakohsen. I have the deepest respect for you, Mrs. 
Tjseldc. But if he is not a liar and swindler, there is no 
truth in anything! {Bursts into tears. Mrs. TjiELDE 
hides her face in her hands as she leans back in her chair. 
A short silence. Then a confused noise of voices is heafd 
without. The Receiver and his men stop their work of 
sorting and inventorying papers, and all look up.) 

Mrs. Tjutlde {apprehensively). What is that? (Sann.es 
and the Receiver go to one window, and Jakobsen to 
another.) 

fakohsen. It's the hands from the quay and the brewer 
and the factory and the warehouse. All work is stopped 
until further orders ; hut this is pay-day — and there is no 
pay for them ! {The others resume their work.) 

Tjielde {coming forward^ despairingly). I had forgotten 
that! 

fakohsen {going up to him). Well, go out and face them, 
and they will let you know what you are ! 

Tjcelde {in a Imv voice, as he takes up his saddle-hag). 
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Here is money, but it is all in <xol(l. Go into the town and 
get it changed; and pay them ! 

Mrs, Tjicldc. ^'es. do, jakobseii! 

/akohsen (in lotccr If you ask me to. ma’am, I - 

So there is money in this bag? (Opens it.) And all done 
up in rolls. He tncant to bolt, then ! and with the money 
his people liad lenl him. And yet you say he is not a 
scoundrel! ('Ij kloe gm-s a ^roan. The noise of voices 
zi'ithont "fines Inmitr.) 

Mrs. Tjtclde ( in a hno rv?/tr). He tjtiick. or \\t* ^llall have 
them in here. 

f akohsen. ! will go. 

The Receiver (interposing). Evcii-t* me. but nothing 
must be taken away from here until it has be(*n (‘varnined 
and inv(*ntoried. 

J akohsen. It is pay-day. and liiis is the mon(‘y for the 
wages. 

Mrs. Tjiclde. Jakohsen E responsil.le lor it. aial will 
account for it. 

The Receiver. Oli, that alters the taso. Mr. Jiikobscn 
is a man ol integrity. (Ooes- hack to ids 

J akohsen (to Mks. 'J'j.eujK, in a lo:v voice full of 
emotion). DM you hear that. Mrs. I'jalde? He ealUd 
me a man of integrity and very snon not a single sord 
will call me that I ((iocs out past 'J j.ki.de to lohnm he 
whispers as he passes:) .Scoundrel! I shall come bad: 
again 1 

The Receiver (going up to Uj/ELDe). Excuse me, but 1 
must ask you for the keys ol your private rooms and 
cupboards. 

Mrs.'Tjahle (answering Jor her husband). My house- 
keeper shall go with you. Sanna s, here is the key of the 
cupboard. (SANXiES takes it from her.) 

The Receiver (Looking at 'Ij^elde's massive watch-chain). 
Whatever article of dress can be called a ncce.ssary, we 
liavc nothing to do witli; but if it happens that it com- 
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prises jewellery of any great value — . (Tj/ELDe hefij.fi s to 
take of! the watch-chain,) No, no; keep it on. Hut it 
will have to be inchulcd in the inventory. 

Tjccldc. I don't wish to keep if. 

The Receiver. As you please. {Sif^ns to one of his clerks 
to take it.) (lood-day! {Meanwhile Signe and Hamar 
have appeared at the door of the outer ojjice. and have seen 
.'hat pas'fed. The Receiver, Sann.vs, and the clerks try 
.'0 open the door on the riyJit. hut find it locked.) I'his door 
is locked. 

Tjaide (as if evoking from a dream). Ah. of course! 
idoes to the door and nnlock'i it.) 

Signe iriibhi> 7 g to Mrs. 'i'j.VTDE and falling on her 
/v nees beside her). other ! 

Mrs. Tj(ehie. \>s, <l(c^r. the day of our trial has come! 
Ai'id I am afraid — afraiil that it may find iis all loo weak. 

.Signe. ^lother, is to become of us? 

Mrs. Tjoddr. We are in (ioii's hands. 

Signe. f will go ^^ith Jfaniar to his aunt's. We will 
go at once. 

Mrs. Tjtelde. It js possible that his aunt may not i;c 
willing to have you now. 

Signe. Aunt l;lla! What do you mean? 

Mrs. Tja-lde. I mean that you hoM' been the ricli 
man's daugliter; and you do not know Avhat the world is. 

Signe. Hamar, do you think .\iint Ulla would refuse to 
have me? 

Hamar {after a moment's thought). J don't knmv. 

Mrs. Tjcrlde. You hear that, my child, in the next 
few' hours you w ill learn more than 3^)11 have learnt in ail 
your life. 

Signe {in a horrified gvhisper). Ho you mean that 
even -? 

Mrs. Tjadde. Hush! (Stgnk hides her face in her 
mother s lap. A loud hurst of laughter is heard outside,) 

Hamar {going to the nearest windinv). What is that? 
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(SANNits comes in through the right-hand door and goes 
to the other window. 'rj.ELDE, Signe and Mrs. 'i j.elde 
get up.) The bay horse ! They have got hold of it. 

Sannees. I'hcy have led it up the steps, and arc pre- 
tending to sell it by auction. 

Ilamar. They are ill-treating it! (Sann.es runs out. 
Hamar snatches up the revolver from the desk and looks to 
see ij it is loaded.) 1 will — ! 

Signe. What are you going to do? (^1s he starts to go 
out. she clings to him and prei^ents him.) 

Hamar. I.ct me go I 

Signe, 'Jell me first what you arc going to do! Do 
you mean to go out among all those men— alone? 

Hamar. Ves. 

Signe {throwing her arms round him). \'ou shan’t go ! 

Hamar. Take care, this is loaded ! 

Signe. What are you going to do with it? 

Hamar {in a determined voice, as he shakes himself free 
of her). Put a bullet into tlic poor beast! Tt is too good 
for that crew. It shan’t be put up for auction, either in 
joke or in earnest! {Goes to the farther window.) I shall 
get a better aim from here. 

Signe {following him, with a cry). You will hit some 
one! 

Hamar. No, 1 can aim too well for that. {Takes aim.) 

Signe. Father ! If they hear a shot from here now — 

Tjeelde {starting up), 'fhe house belongs to my creditors 
now — ^and the revolver too ! 

Hamar. No, I am past taking orders from you now! 
f'fjiELDE snatches at the revolver, ivhich goes off. Signe 
screams and rushes to her mother. Outside, but this time 
immediately beloiv the window, two cries are heard : “ 'Fhc}' 
are shooting at us ! They are shooting at us ! ” Then the 
noise of breaking glass is heard, and stones fly in through 
the windows, followed by shouts and ribald laughter. Val- 
BORc. who has rushed in from the outer office, stands in 
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front oj her father to protect him, her face turned to the 
u’indow, A voice is heard : ^•'Follow me, my lads!”) 

llamar (pointing the revolver at the window). Yes, just 
yon I ry it! 

Mrs. Tjcelde and Signe. They arc coming in here! 

Valborg. You shan't shoot! (Stands helwecu him and 
the window.) 

Tjcclde. Jt is Sanmes with the jiolice! (Cries of ‘'Get 
back, there!’' arc heard; then a reimved uproar and a 
loud voire gradually dominating it; until at last the noise 
gradually lessens and ceases.) 

J^Irs. Tjaddc. Tliaiik God! We were in great danger. 
iSinhs into a chair. A pause.) Henning, where arc you.^ 
{'I j.KLDK comes up behind her, and strokes her head with 
his hand, hut turns away immediately to hide his deep emo- 
Uon. ^ l pause.) 

Signe (on her knees by her mother's side). But won’t 
tliey come lJudn't we better go away from 

liere ? 

Mrs. Tjaldc. Where to? 

Signe (despairingly). What is to become of us? 

Mrs. Tjaldc. What (iod >vills. (A pause. Mean- 
while IIamak, unobserved, has laid down the revoher on a 
chair and sh pped out of the room by the door at the back.) 

Valborg (softly). Signe, look! (Signe gets up, looks 
found the room, and gives a Utile cry.) 

Mrs. Tju'lde. What is it? 

Signe. I knew he w'oiikl! 

Mrs. Tjtvlde (apprehensively). What is it? 

Valborg!^. Every rich family has its tame lieutenant — 
and ours has just left us. Thai's all. 

Mrs. Tjeclde (getting np).^ Signe, my child! 

Signe (throwing herself into her arms). Mother! 

Mrs. Tjceldc. There will be no more pretence now. 
3 >0 not let us regret it ! 

Signe (in tears). Mother, mother! 
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Mrs. Tjtrldc. 1'lun|:is are better as they arc. Do you 
liear, dear.^ Don't cry! 

ASV";/r. 1 am not rryin,u! hut I h*cl so asliamcd — oh. so 
ashamed 1 

Mrs. Tjii'Ue. It is I that oiijdit to feel .isliamcd lor 
never luivinij: had the courage to put a stop to what 1 
saw was folly. 

Signe (as before). MdiIicf ! 

Mrs. Tjit'lde. Soon there \\ill lu* no t)iic cUc left to 
desert us; and we shall have iiolhinL; left that any imc 
can rob us of. cither. 

Valhorg (conus foncard ividcnily labouring under great 
emotion). Vcs. there is, mother: / mean to desert 
you. 

Signe. You, Willjorg? Desert us.^ You? 

Valhorg. Our liomc is ^^oin^^ to be broken up, any was’. 
Each of us ouuht to shift for herself. 

Signe. Ilut what am i to do? i don’t know how to do 
anyth iripf. 

Mrs. Tjcclde (who has sunk back into her chair). What 
a bad mother I must have been, not to be able to keep 
my children tociether now ! 

Valhorg {impetuously). You know* we cannot stay 
together now! 'S’ou know we cannot put up with livinj' 
on the charity cd our creditors: we have done that too 
lont^ ! 

Mrs. Tjadde. Ilu.sli, remember your father is in the 
room. (A pause.) W'hat dr» you want to »Io, Valhorg? 

Valb'irg (after she has regaimd her self-control, quietly). 
1 want to go into Mr. iloJst’s orfice, and learn r dmniercial 
work - and keoj) myself. 

Mrs. Tj(dde. V'ou don't know what you are undertaking. 

Valborg. ihjt I know what I am leaving. 

Signe. And I shall only be it burden to you, mother, 
becfi’jse I can’t do anything — 

Valborg. You can! Go out and earn a living; even if 
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it is only as a servant, what does that matter? Don’t 
live on our creditors — not for a day, not for an hour ! 

Signe. And what is to l)ccomc of mother, then? 

Mrs. Tjcdde. Your mother will stay witli your father. 

Signc. But all alone? You, who arc so ill? 

Mrs. Tjtddc. No, not alone! Your father and I will 
be togctJier. ('rj,i:i.DK cowcs forward^ kisses the hand 
she has stretched out to him, and falls on his hiecs by he) 
chair, burying his face in iuc lap. Site strokes his hair 
gently.) h'orgivc 3’our father, children. That is the 
finest thiivt{ you ran do. (1‘j/Elde gets tip again and 
goes back to the other end of the room. A messenger conies 
in with a letter.) 

Signe {turning round anxiously). It is a letter from him ' 
1 can't stand any more! T won't luve it! {The messen- 
ger hands the letter to Tj.ki.de.) 

Tjidde. 1 accept no mori* letters. 

ralbor*; {looking at the letter). It is from Sannies? 

Tjtdde. TTe, too! 

Mrs. Tjtddc. 'la! e it and read it, V^alljorg. Let us get 
it all over at once. takes the letter from the 

messenger, who goes out. She opens the letter, looks' at it, 
and then reads it ivith emotion.) “ Sir, — I have owed you 
everything since 1 ctiitered your emj>loymenl as a boy. 
Therefore (’o not take what [ am going to say amiss. You 
know Ihiu about eight years ago 1 came into a little 
legacy. !. ha\'c the money to some advantage, having 
especially looKcd out for such iiiv’estments as would not be 
affected by the uncertainties of high finance, 'rhe total sum, 
which now amounts lo about £1400, I beg to offer to you 
as a token of respectful gratitude: because, in the end, 1 
owe it to you that J h ive l^ecn able to make it that sum. 
Besides, you will be able to make many times better use 
of it than 1 could. If ) Ou need me, my dearest wish is to 
remain with you in the future. Forgive me for having 
seized just this moment for doing this; 1 could not do 
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Otherwise.— -Your obedient servant, J. Sann^es.” {While 
Valborg has been reading, TjiELDE has come gradually 
fonvard, and is nmv standing beside his wife.) 

Mrs. Tjieldf. Tlioiigh out of all those you have helped, 
Henning, only one comes to your aid at a time like this, 
you must feel that }'Ou have your reward. (Tj/ELDe 
)iods, and goes to the back of the room again.) And you, 
children- do you see how loyally this man, a stranger, is 
standing b}’ your father.^ {A pause. Signe stands by the 
desk, crying. Tj-ELUk walks up and down uneasily at the 
back of the room once or izcice, then goes up the staircase.) 

Valborg. T rhould like to speak to Sanna's. 

Mrs. Tjaldf. Yes, do, dear I 1 eoukln'l, just now; and 
1 am sure your father couldirt either. N‘ou speak to him ! 
{Gets up.) (>)me, Signe, you and 1 must have a talk ; you 
must open \our heart to me now. — Ah, when ha\'c we ever 
had a real talk together.^ (Signe goes to her.) Where is 
your father? 

Valborg. He went upstairs. 

Mr'-. Tjcddc {leaning on Si(;nf?s arm). So he did. I 
am sure he must be longing to rest -alLhough he won't 
find it eas\' to do that. It has been a terrible day; but 
surely Hod will turn it to our good ! {Goes out zvith Signe. 
\’AL}jOKG goes to the back of the room and rings the bell. A 
messenger comes.) 

Valborg. If Mr. Sannivs is out there, please ask him to 
be so good as to come in here for a moment. {The 
messenger goes out.) Perhaps he won t come, when be 
hears it is I. {Listens.) Yes, lie is coming! 

(SANiN'yE.s comcs in, but stops short wh&n he sees 
Valborg, and hurriedly puis his hands behind his 
hack.) 

Sannres. Js it you. Miss Valborg, that want me? 

Valborg. lMc.xse come in. (Sann.es takes a few timid 
steps forward. \'alhorg speaks in a more friendly tone.) 
Come in, then! (Sann.es comes further into the room.) 
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Vedborg, You have written a letter to my father. 

SanncBs {after a momenVs pause). Yes. 

Valborg, And made him a most generous offer. 

Sannees {as before). Oh, well~it was only natural that 
1 should. 

Valborg. Do you think so? It doesn’t seem so to me. 
It is an offer that honours the man that made it. {A pause.) 

Samiers. I hope he means to accept it ? 

Valborg. I don’t know. 

Sannees {sadly, after a motne.iCs pause). Then he doesn’t 
mean to ? No — I suppose not. 

Valborg. 1 honestly don’t know. It depends on wlielhcr 
he dare. 

Sannees. Whether he dare? 

Valborg. Yes. {A pause.) 

Sannees {evidently very shy of V AJ.noito). Have you any 
more orders for me, Miss Valborg? 

Valborc^ {ioith a smile). Orders? 1 am not giving you 
orders. — You have offered also to stay with my father for 
the future. 

Sannois. Yes — that is to .say, if he wishes me to. 

Valborg. I don’t know. In that case there would be 
only he and my mother and you; no one else. 

Sannees. Indeed? What about the others, then? 

Valborg. 1 don’t know foj‘ certain what my sister means 
to do— -but 1 am leaving home to-dey. 

Sanner.:^. Then }’Ou are going to - 

Valborg. - to try and get a clerkship somewhere. So 
that it will be a bit lonely for you to be in my father’s 
employment now. {A pause.) I expect you had not 
thought of it in that light? 

Sannees. No — 3 ^es — that is to say, your father will have 
all the more need of me ihcn. 

Valborg. Indeed he will. But what sort of a prosjiect 
is it for you to bind up your fortunes wdth my father’s? 
The future is so very problematical, you know. 


F 
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Safvurs. What sort of a prospect — ? 

Valbor^. Ves, a young man should have some sort of a 
prospect before him. 

Sanucrs, Yes — of course; that is to say, I only thought 
that at first it would be so diilicult for him. 

V alborg. But I am thinking of you. Surely you }ia\e 
some plans for the future ? 

Sannccs {emharrasstil). Really I would rather not talk 
about myself. 

Valborg, But I want to. You have some thing else in 
reserve, then.^ 

Samians. Well— if I must tell you- T have some well- 
to-do relations in America who have for a long time 
wanted me to go over there. 1 should soon be able to get 
a good situation there. 

Valbor^. Indeed.^ — Hut why haven't you accepted such 
a good Oiler long before this? (Sann.^cs does not amiucr.) 
You must have been sacrificing your best interests by 
sta}ing so long with us? (Sannvks is ,slill silent.) And 
it will be making a still greater sacrifice to stay with us 
now — 

Sannees {struggling with his embarrassment). I have 
never thought of it as being that. 

Valborg. But my father can scarcely accept so much 
Irom you. 

Sanness {in alarm). Why not ? 

Valborg. Because it really would be too much. — And, 
in any case, I shall try to prevent him. 

SanncBs {almost imploringly). You, Miss Valborg? 

Valborg. Yes. You must not be misemployed any 
longer.** 

SanncBs. Misemployed? In what I myself desire so 
much? 

Valborg. When I have talked it over with my father, 
I think he will see my point. 

Santues {attxiously). What do you mean? 
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Valborg {after a momcnCs reflection), I mean, the reason 
of your having made such great sacrifices for us — and of 
your lacing willing to make still greater now. {A pause. 
Sann.tss hangs his heady and is raising his hands to hide 
his face, when suddenly he puts them behind his bark 
again. Valborg conti ues, in gentle but firm tones:) 1 
have taught myself, all my life, to look behind deeds anti 
words for their motives. 

Sannrrs {quietly y without raising his head). You have 
taught yourself to be cruelly biller, luird and unjust. 

Valborg {starts, hut collects herself, and says gently :) 
Df)n't say that, ]\lr. Sanna\s! It is not hard-heartedness 
or bitterness that makes me think of your future now- 
and makes me wish to spare you disappointment. 

Sanmes {with a cry of pain). Miss Valborg! 

Valborg. Be honest with yourself, and you \\ill be able 
to take a fairer view of what I have just said. 

Sannri’s. Have }'ou any more orders, Miss Vallwrg? 

Valborg. 1 give you no orders, as I have told 5 'ou al- 
ready. I am only bidding you good-bye ; and I do it with 
grateful thanks to you for all your goodness to me — and 
to us all. (h)od-bye and good luck, Mr. Sanna?s. 
(Sann/KS hows.) Won't you shake hands? Ah, J 
forgot — 1 offended you. I beg your pardon for that. 
(Sann/ES oows and turns to go.) Come, Mr. Sanriocs— 
let us at least part as good friends! You arc going to 
America, a: d I am going among strangers. Let us go 
away wishing one another well. 

Sannais {moved). Good-bvc, ^liss Valborg. {Turns to 

go-) * ■ ■ ' . 

Valborg. Mr. Sann;rs — shake hands! 

Sannccs {stopping). No, Miss Valborg. 

Valborg. Don’t treat me uncivilly: 1 have not deserved 
that. (SANNiES again turns to go.) Mr. Sannais! 

Sannees {stopping). You might soil your fingers, Miss 
Va Iborg ! ( proi^dly away.) 
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Valborg {controlling^ herself with an effort). Well, we 
liavc offended each other now. Hut why should we not 
forpfive each other as well ? 

Sannccs. Because you have just offended me for the 
second time to-(la>- — and more deeply than the first 
time. 

Valhorg. Oh, this is too much! 1 spoke as I did, 
because I owed it to myself not to be put in a false position, 
and owed it to yon to spare you future disappointment. 
And you call that insulting you! Which of us has in- 
sulted the other, [ should like to know? 

Sannois, Voo liave, by tliinkiiig such things of r^e. 
Do you realise how cruelly you ha\'e spoilt the happic’st 
action of my life? 

Valbor^, I have done so quite unintentionally, then, 
lam only glad that I was mistaken. 

Sannats {bitterly). You are glad! So it really makes 
you glad to know that 1 am not a scoundrel ! 

Valborg {quietly). Who said anything of the kind ? 

Sannccs, You ! You know the weak spot in my armour; 
but that you should on that account believe that 1 could 
lay a trap for you and try to trade on your father’s mis- 
fortune, Miss Valborg— ! No, I cannot shake hands with 
any one who has thought so badly of me as that! And, 
since you have so persistently insulted me that I have lost 
all the timidity I used to feel in your presence, let me tell 
you this openly ; these hands {stretching out his hands to her) 
have grown red and ugly in loyal work for your father, 
and his daughter should have been above mocking at 
me for them! {Turns to go^ but stops,) And,* one word 
more. Ask your father for his hand now, 'and hold fast 
to it, instead of deserting him, on the very day that mis- 
fortune has overtaken him. That would be more to the 
point than worrying about my future. I can look after 
that for myself. {Turns again to go, but conies back,) 
And when, in his service —which will be no easy service 
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now — your hands bear the same honourable marks of 
work as mine do, and are as red as mine, then you will 
perhaps understand how you have hurt me I At present 
you cannot. (Jle goes quickly towards the door of the outer 
office.) 

Valborg {with a wry stnile). What a temper! {More 
seriously.) And yet, after all — . {Looks after him. 
fust as SANNi^^s gets to the door TJ/T:t,de's voice is heard 
calling him from the top oj the staircase. SANNiES ansivers 
him.) 

Tjeelde {coming down the stairs). Sannaes! Sannaes! 
I can sec Jakobsen coming. {Hurries across the room as 
if pursued by fear. Sann.es follows him.) Of course he 
will be coming back to look for me again ! It is cowardly 
of me to feel that 1 cannot stand it; but 1 cannot — not 
to-day, not now 1 1 cannot stand any more ! Stop him ! 
Don't let him come in ! I shall have to drink my cup of 
misery to the dregs ; but {almost in a whisper) not all at 
one draught I {Hides his face in his hands.) 

Sannees. He shan't come ; don^t be afraid 1 {Goes 
quickly out, with an air of determination.) 

Tjeslde. It is hard — oh, it is hard ! 

Valborg {coming to his side). Father 1 {He looks at her, 
aftxiously.) You may safely accept the money Sannjes 
offers you. 

Tjcelde {in surprise). What do you mean by that? 

Valborg. I mean — that, if you do, I will not forsake 
you either, but stay here with you too. 

Tjcelde {incredulously). You, Valborg? 

Valborg. Yes, you know I want to learn office work, 
and business; and I would rather learn in your office. 

Tjcelde {shyly). I don’t understand what you — ? 

Valborg. Don’t you understand, dear? I believe I 
could become of some use in the office. And in that way, 
you know, wc might be^n afresh — ^and try, with God’s 
help, to pay your creditors. 
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Tjcelde {happily y hit shyly). My child ! Who put such 
a liappy idea into your head? 

Valhorg {putting an arm round his nech). Father, 
forgive me for all that 1 have neglected to do ! You shall 
sec how I will try and mjike up tor it ! How hard 1 shall 
work ! 

Tjcelde {still half incredulous). My child! My child! 

f ’alhorg. I feci — 1 cannot tell you how deeply — a 
craving for love and for work! {Throws both her arms 
round his neck.) Oh, father, how 1 love you! — and how 
I shall work for you ! 

Tjcelde. Ah, that is the Valhorg 1 have waited for, 
ever since you were a little child! But we had drifted 
away from one another, somehow. 

Valborg. No more about the past! I^ok forward, 
father, look forward! Concerns that would not he 
affected by the uncertainties of high finance/' — weren’t 
those his words ? 

Tjcelde. So you were struck by that expression, too? 

Valhorg. That may mean a future ffir us now ! We will 
have a home all to ourselves- a little house down on the 
shore — and I shall help you, and Signe will help mother - 
we .shall know what it is to live, for the first time ! 

Tjcelde. What happiness it will he ! 

Valborg. Only look forward, father! Look forward! A 
united family is invincible! 

Tjcelde. And to think that such help should come to 
me now ! 

Valborg. Yes, now we are all going to our posts — and 
all together, where formerly }-ou stood alone! 'You will 
have good fairies round you ; wherever you look, you wdl) 
see happy faces and busy fingers all day long; and w^e 
shall all enjoy our meals and our evenings together, just 
as we did when we were children ! 

Tjcelde. That, above everything! 

Valborg. Ha, ha! — it is after the rain that the birds 
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sing blitliest, you know! And this time our happiness 
can never miscarry, because we shall have something 
worth living for 1 

TjoHde. Let us go to 3'our mother! This will cheer 
her heart ! 

Valhorg. Ah, how I have learnt to love her! What 
has happened to-day has taught me. 

Tjcslde. It is for her that we shall all work now. 

Valhorg. Ves — for her, for her. She shall rest now. 
Let us go to her ! 

Tjct'lde. Kiss me firsl, my dear. (/It’s voice trembles.) 
It is so long since you did ! 

ValhoYg (Ix/ssiijg him). Father! 

Tja’lde. Now let us go to your mother. (The curtain 
falls as they go out together.) 
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(Scene. — In the garden of Tj.-elde’s nrtv homey on the 
shore of the fjord, three years later. A vmv of tranquil, 
sunlit sea, doited with boats, in the background. On 
the left a portion of the house is seen, with an open 
window within which Valborg is seen joriiing at a 
desk. The garden is shaded with birch trees ; flower- 
beds run round the house, and the whole atmosphere is 
one of modest comfort. Two small garden tables and 
several chairs are in the foreground on the right. A 
chair standing by itself , further back, has evidently had 
a recent occupant. When the curtain rises the stage is 
empty, but Valborg is 7)i.sible at the open window. 
Soon afterwards TjiELDE comes in, wheeling Mrs. 
Tj/ELDE in an invalid chair.) 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Another lovely day ! 

Tjcelde. Lovely! There was not a ripple on tJje sea 
last night. I saw a couple of steamers far out, and a 
saiUng ship that had hove to, and the fisher-boats drifting 
silently in. 

Mrs. Tjcelde. And think of the storm that was raging 
two days ago ! 

Tjcelde. And think of the storm that broke over our 
lives barely three years ago! I was thinking Of that in 
the nighf. 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Sit down here ^ith me. 

Tjcelde. Shall we not continue our stroll? 

Mrs. Tjcelde. The sun is too hot. 

Tjcelde. Not for me. 

Mrs. Tjcelde. You big strong man ! It is too hot for me. 

168 
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Tjeelde (taking a chair). There you are, then. 

Mrs, Tfrelde (taking off his hat and wiping his forehead). 
You are very hot, dear. You have never looked so 
handsome as you do now! 

Tjcdde, That’s just as well, as you have so much time 
to admire me now ! 

Mrs, Tjcelde, Now that I find getting about so diffi- 
cult, you mean? All, that is only my pretence, so as to 
get you to wheel me about ! 

Tjcelde (with a sigh). Ah, my dear, it is good of you to 
take it so cheerfully. J^ut that you should be the only 
one of us to bear such hard traces of our misfortune — 

Mrs. Tjicldc (interrupting him). Do you forget your 
own whitened hair? That is a sign of it, too, but a 
beautiful one ! And, as for my being an invalid, I thank 
God every day for it ! In the first place I have almost no 
pain, and then it gives me the opportunity to feel how 
good you are to me in ever}^ way. 

Tjcelde, You enjoy your life, then? 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Yes, indeed I do — and just as I should 
wish to. 

Tjcelde, Just to be spoiled, and yourself to spoil us? 

VaJthorg (from the zvindow). I have finished the accounts, 
father. 

Tjcelde. Doesn’t it come out at about what I said? 

Vodborg. Almost exactly. Shall I enter it in the 
ledger at once? 

Tjcelde. Oho ! You are glad then, as you seem in such 
a hurry? , 

Valborg. Certainly ! Such a good stroke of business! 

Tjcelde. And both you and Sannics tried your best to 
dissuade me from it! * 

Valborg. Such a pair of wiseacres ! 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Ah, your father is your master, my 
dear! 

Tjcelde. Oh, it is easy enough to captain a small army 
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that marches on, instead of a bift one that is in retreat. 
(Valboro goes on with her ivork.) 

Mrs. Tjfdde. And yet it seemed liard enough for us 
to give it up. 

Tjeelde. Yes, yes — oli, 3 ’es. I can tell you, I was 
thinking of that last night. If God had given me what 
I begged for then, what state should we have been in 
now? I was thinking of thal, too. 

Mrs. Tjcelde. It is the fact of the estate being at last 
wound up that has brought all tlu\?e thoughts into 3 'oijr 
mind, dear? 

Tjcelde. Yes. 

Airs. Tjctlde. Then I must confess that I, too, have 
scarcely been al^lc to think of anything else since yester- 
day, when Sannas went into town to settle it up. This is 
a red-letter day ! Signe is u resiling with a little banquet 
for us; we shall sec what an artist she has become 1 Here 
she is ! 

Tjcelde. I think I w'ill just go and look over Valborg's 
accounts. {Goes to the windoiv. Sjgnk comes out of the 
house, wearing a cook's apron and carrying a basin.) 

Signe. Mother, you must taste my soup! (Offers her 
a spoonful.) 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Clever girl! (Tastes the soup.) Pcrha[)s 
it W'ould stand a little — . No, it is very good as it is. 
You arc clever! 

Signe. Am I not 1 Will Sannics be back soon ? 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Your father says we may expect him 
any moment. 

Tjcelde^ {at the windmv, to Valboro). No, wait a 
moment. I will come in. {Goes into the house, and is 
seen within the window beside Valboro.) 

Mrs. Tjcelde. My little Signe, I want to ask you some- 
thing? 

Signe. Do you? 

Mrs. Tjcelde. What was in the letter you had yesterday 
evening? 
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Signe. Aha, I might have guessed that was it ! Nothing, 
mother. 

Mrs. Tjadde. Nothing that pained you, then? 

Signe. I slept like a top all night — so you can judge 
for yourself. 

Mrs. Tjadde. I am so glad. Jiut, you know, there 
seems to me something a little forced in the gay way you 
say that? 

Signe. Does there? Well, it was sometliing that I 
.shall always he ashamed of; that is all. 

Mrs. Tjadde. I am thankful to hear it, for — 

Signe {inlerru jit ing her). That must be Sanmes. 1 hear 
wheels. Yes, here lie is! He has come too soon; dinner 
won't be ready for half an hour yet. 

Mrs. Tjadde. 'J'hat doesn’t matter. 

Signe. Father, here is Sannas! 

Tja'lde (Jrom within). Good! I will come out! 
(hJiGNE goes into the house as Tj.va.de comes out. Sann^es 
conies in a moment later.) 

Tja:lde and Mrs. Tjadde. Welcome! 

Sannees. 'J’hank you! {Lays down his dust-coat and 
driving gloves on a chair, and conies forward.) 

Tjadde. Well? 

Sanmes. Yes — your bankruptcy is discharged! 

Mrs. Tjadde. And the result was — ? 

Saunas. Just about what we expected. 

Tjwlde. And, I suppose, just about what Mr. Bercnt 
wrote? 

Sanntss. Just about, except for one or two inconsider- 
able trifles. You can sec for yourself. (Gives him a 
bundle of papers.) The high prices that have ruled of 
late, and good management, have altered the whole 
situation. 

Tjcelde (who has opened the papers and glanced at the 
totals). A deficit of £12,000. 

Sannees. 1 made a declaration on your behalf, that you 
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intended to try and repay that sum, but that you should 
be at liberty to do it in whatever way you found best. 
And so — 

Tjadde, And so-- ? 

Sanna*s, — I preferred on the spot rather more than 
half the amount you still owed Jakobsen. 

Mrs, Tjaddc, Not really? (Tj/KLDe takes out a pencil 
and hegms making calculations on the margins of the 
papers,) 

Sannees, There was general satisfaction — and they all 
sent you their cordial congratulations. 

Mrs, Tjcelde, So that, if all goes well — 

Tjcelde, Yes, if things go as well with the business as 
they promise to, Sanaa's, in twelve or fourteen years I 
shall have paid every one in full. 

Mrs, 7'jadde, We haven’t much longer than that left 
to live, dear ! 

Tjcelde, Then we shall die poor. And I shall not 
complain ! 

Mrs, Tja:lde. No, indeed I The honourable name you 
will leave to your children will be well worth it. 

Tjislde, And they will inherit a sound business, which 
they can go on with if they choose. 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Did you hear that, Valborg? 

Vedborg {from the window). Every word! (Sann.es 
b(ms to her.) I must go in and tell Signe ! {Moves away 
from the window.) 

Mrs. Tjcelde. What did Jakobsen say? — honest old 
Jakobsen? , 

Santues.^ He was very much affected, as you would 
expect. lie will certainly be coming out here to-day. 
Tjcelde {looking up from the peepers). And Mr. Berent? 
Sannees. He is coming hard on my heels. I was to 
give you his kind regards and tell you so. 

Tjcelde, Splendid! We owe him so much. 

Mrst Tjcelde. Yes, he has been a true friend to us. But, 
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talking of true friends, I have something particular to 
ask you, Sannscs. 

Sanners. Me, Mrs. Tjitlde? 

Mrs. Tjtslde. The maid told me that yesterday, when 
you went into town, you took the greater part of your 
belongings with you. Is that so? 

Sa7ina‘s. Yes, Mrs. Tja*lde. 

Tjcrldc. What does that mean? {To his wife.) ^VJU 
said nothing about it to me, ni}' dear. 

Mrs. Tjalde. Because I thought it might be a misunder- • 
standing. But now I must ask what was the meaning of 
it. Are you going aw^ay ? 

Samices {fingering a chair, in evident confusion). Yes, 
Mrs. Tja lde. 

Tjcelde. Where to? ^’ou never said anything about it. 

Samians. No; but 1 have always considered that I 
should have finished my task here as soon as the estate 
was finally wound up. 

Tjielde and Airs. Tjadde. You mean to leave us? 

Sannees. Yes. 

Tjaddc. But why? 

Mrs. Tjadde. Where do you mean to go? 

Sanna;s. To my relations in America. 1 can now, 
without doing you an\' nann, withdraw my capital from 
tlie bu.smess by degrees and transfer it abroad. 

Tjeeide. And Jissolve our partnership? 

Sa7tn<ss. You know that at any rate you had decided 
now to resume the old style of the firm’s name. 

Tjeelde^. That is true; but, Sanna’s, what does it ail 
mean? What is your reason? 

Mrs. Tjcelde. Are you not happy here, where* we are all 
so attached to you ? • 

Tjcelde. You have quite as good a prospect for the 
future here as in America. 

Mrs. Tjcelde. We held together in evil days; are we 
not to hold together now that good days have come? 
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Sannevs, I owe you both so much. 

Mrs, Tj^elJc, Goocl heavens, it is wc that owe 
you — 

TjcBlde, — more than we can ever repay. {Reproach- 
fully,) Sann;vs ! 

(SiGNK comes in, having taken off her cooking apron.) 

Signe. Coii'^ratulations ! (lon^ratuktions! Father — 
mother! (Kisses them both.) Welcome, Sanmes! — liut 
aren't you pleased ?— now ? (A pause. \’albor(; comes 
ill.) 

VaLborg. What has happened? 

Mrs. Tjielde. Sannics wants to leave us, iny children. 
( \ pause.) 

Signe. IhiL, Sannies --! 

Tjtelde. Even if you want to away, why have >ou 
never said a single word to us about it l)cforc? (To the 
others.) Or has he spoken to any of you ? (Mrs. 'rj.T-.i.DE 
shakes her head.) 

Signe. No. 

Sa7iu(ES. It was because- because —I wanted to be 
able to go as soon iis I had told you. Otherwise it would 
be too hard to go. 

Tjcclde. You must have very serious grounds for it, 
then! Has anything happened to you to — to make it 
necessary? (Saxn.i:.s does not answer.) 

Mrs. Tjeeldc. And to make it impossible for you to 
trust any of us? 

Sanna’s (shyly). 1 thought I had better keep it to 
myself. (A pause.) 

Tjteldc. Tliat makes it still more painful for us — to 
think that you could go about in our little home circle 
here, where you have shared cvQry thing with us, carrying 
the secret of this intention hidden in your heart. 

Sannees. Do not be hard on me I Believe me, if I could 
stay, I would ; and if T could tell you the reason, 1 would. 
(A pause.) 
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Sigiie (Jo her mother , in an undertone). Perhaps he wants 
to pet married ? 

Mrs. Tjccldc. Would his being here with us make any 
difference to that? Any one that Sannjes loved would 
be dear to us. 

Tjeelde up to S axn.ks and putting an arm round 

his shoulders). Tell one of us, then, if you cannot tell us 
all. Is it nothing we ran help you in? 

Sanntps. No. 

Tjccldc. 15ut can you judge of that alone? One does . 
not always realise how much some one rise’s advice, on 
the experience of an older man, may help one. 

Sanna:s. Unfortunately it is as 1 say. 

Tjcdde. It must be something very painful, then? 

SanncBs. Please - ! 

Tjceldc. Well, Sann;e.s, you have quite cast a cloud over 
to-day’s happiness for us. I shall miss you as I have 
never missed any one. 

Mrs. Tjcelde. I cannot imagine the house without 
Sannxs ! 

Tjadde {to his 7vifc). Come, dear, shall wc go in again ? 

Mrs. Tjcdde. Ves — it is not nice out here any longer. 
(Tj.fCLDE iahes her into the house. Signe turns to Valborg 
to go in with her, hut ivlien she comes dose to her she gives a 
little cry Valborg takes her arm, and their eyes meet.) 

Signe. Where have my wits been? {She goes into the 
house, looking hark at Valborg and Sann/ES. The latter 
is giving way to his emotion, hut as soon as his eyes fall on 
Valborg he recovers himself.) 

Valborg {impetuously). Sannajs ! 

Sannees. What are your orders, Miss Valborg? 

Valborg {turning away from him, then turning hack, but 
avoiding his eyes). Do you really mean to leave us ? 

SanncBs. Yes, Miss Valborg. {A pause.) 

Valborg. So we shall never stand back to back at our 
desks in the same room again? 
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Sannees. No, Miss Valborg. 

i^albors^. That is a pity; I had become so accustomed 
to it. 

Samjfcs, ’S'oii will easily becoir.e accustomed to some 
one else's — back. 

Valborg. .\h. some one else is some one else. 

Safintrs. You must excuse me. Miss Valborg; I don't 
feel in the humour for jesting to-day. (Turns 
to go.) 

1 'aUforg (looking up at him). Is this to he our parting, 
then? (A pause.) 

Sannees. 1 thought of taking leave of }t)u all this 
afternoon. 

Valborg (taking a step tmvards him). Hut ought not \\u 
two to settle our accounts first? 

Sannets (coldly). Xo, Miss Valborg. 

Valborg. Do you feel then that everything between us 
has been just as it ought? 

Sannees. God knows I don’t! 

Valborg. But you think 1 am to blame?- Oh, well, it 
doesn’t matter. 

Sannees. I am quite willing to take the blame. But, 
anyway, it is all finished with now'. 

Valborg. But if we were to share the blame? You 
cannot be (piitc indifferent as to w'hich of us should 
take it? 

Sannees. I confess I am not, J5ut, as I said, I do not 
wish for any settling of accounts between us. 

Valborg. But I wish it. 

Sannees. You will have plenty of lime to settle it to 
your own satisfaction. 

Valborg. But, if 1 am in ditfurulties about it, I cannot 
do it alone. 

Sannms. I do not think you will find any difficulty. 

Valborg. But if 1 think so? — if I feel myself deeply 
wronged ? 
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Sannces. I have told you that I am willing to take all 
tiie blame upon myself. 

Valborg. No, Sann;es — don't want charity; I want 
to be understood. I have a question to ask you. 

Sannccs. As you will. 

Valborg, How was it that we got on so well for the first 
year after my father s failure— and even longer? Have 
you ever thouglit of that? 

Sanmes, Yes. I think it was because w^e never talked 
about anything but our work — about business. 

Valborg, You were my instructor. 

Sanuais, And when you no longer needed an in- 
structor — 

Valborg, — ^we hardly spoke to one another. 

Sannees (softly). No. 

Valborg. Well, what could I say or do, when every 
sign of friendship on my part went unnoticed ? 

Samtccs. Unnoticed? Oh no. Miss Valborg, I noticed 
them. 

Valborg, That was my punishment, then! 

S4ntfu^s. God forbid 1 should do you an injustice. You 
had a motive which did you credit; you felt compassion 
for me, and so you could not help acting as you did. 
But, Miss Valborg, I refuse your compassion. 

Valborg. And suppose it were gratitude? 

Safinccs (softly), I dreaded that more than anything 
else 1 I had had a w'arning. 

Valborg, You must admit, Sannses, that all this made 
you very diflicult to deal with! 

Sami(£s. 1 quite admit that. But, honestly, you must 
admit that I had good rea.son to mistrust an interest in 
me that sprang from inctt? gratitude. Had circumstances 
been different, 1 should only have bored you cruelly; I 
knew that quite w'ell. And I had no fancy for being an 
amusement for your idle hours. 

Valborg. How you have mistaken me! — If you will 
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think of it, surely yon must understand how different a 
girl, who has been accustomed to travel and society, 
becomes when she has to stay at: home and work because 
it is her duty. She comes to judge men by an altogether 
different standard, too. The men tliat she used to think 
delightful are very likely to appear small in her eyes 
when it is a question of the demands life makes on ability 
or courage or self-sacrifice; while the men she used to 
laugh at are transformed in her eyes into models of what 
.(Tod meant men to be, when she is brought into close 
contact with them in her father’s ofiicc. — Is there any- 
thing so surprising in that ? (A pause.) 

Santurs. Thank you, at all events, for saying th.at to 
me. It has done me good. Ifut you should have said 
it sooner. 

Valborg {emphatically). How could I, when you mis- 
judged everything I did or .said? No; it was impossible 
until mistakes and misunderstandings had driven us so 
far apart that we could not endure them any longer. 
{Turns cvivay.) 

Samites. Perhaps you arc right. 1 cannot at once 
recall all that has Jiappencd. If I have been mistaken, 
I shall by degrees find the knowledge of it a profound 
comfort. — You must excuse me. Miss Valborg, I have a 
number of things to see to. {Turns to go.) 

Valborg {afixiously). Sanna\s, as you admit that you 
have judged me unjustly, don’t you think you ought at 
least to give me — some sal isfaction ? 

Sannws. You may be certain. Miss Valborg, that when 
I am balancing our account you shall not silffer any 
injustice. 'But I cannot do it now. All I have to do 
now is to get ready to go. , 

Valborg. But you are not ready to go, Sannies! You 
have not finished your wwk here yet! There is what I 
just spoke of — and something else that dates farther back 
than that. 
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Sannces, You must feel how painful it is for me to 
prolong this interview. {Turns to go.) 

Valborg. Jiut surely yoii won’t go witliout setting right 
something that I am going to beg you to ? 

Sannees. What is tliat. Miss Valborg? 

Valhorg. Something that happened a long time ago. 

Samues. If it is in my power, I will do what you ask. 

Valborg. It is. —Ever since that day you have never 
offered to shake liands with me. 

Sannu's. Have \*ou really noticed tliat? (A pause.) 

Valborg {with a sniilCy tuniing away). Will you do so 
now ? 

Sunnuis {stepping nearer to her). Is this more than a 
mere w'him? 

Valborg {concealing her emotion). How can you ask 
such a question now ? 

Sannees. because all tins time you have never once 
asked me to shake hands with you. 

Valborg. 1 wanted you to offer me \'our hand. (.'1 
pause.) 

Sannees. Are you serious for once ? 

Valborg. 1 mean it, seriously. 

Sannees {in a happier voice). You really set a value 
on it? 

Valborg. A great value. 

Sannees {going up to her). Here it is, then ! 

Valborg {turning and taking his hand). I accept the 
liand you offer me. 

Sannees {turning pale). What do you mean? 

Valborg. 1 mean that for some time past I have known 
that I should be proud to be the wife of a man who has 
loved me, and me alone^ ever since he was a boy, and 
has saved my father and us all. 

Sannees. Oh, Miss Valborg ! 

Valborg. And you wanted to go away, rather than offer 
me your liand; and that, only because we had accepted 
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help from you- and you did not think we were free 
agents! That was too much; and, as you would not 
speak, I had to 1 

Sannecs {kneding to her). Miss Valborgl 

Valhorg, Vou have the most loyal nature, the most 
delicate mind, and the warmest licart I have ever 
known. 

Samues, 'I'liis is a thousand times too much ! 

Valhorg, Next to Cod, I liave to thank ) ou that J have 
become what I am ; and 1 feel that I can offer yc»u a life’s 
devotion such as you would rarely lind in this world. 

Samues. T cannot answer because 1 si;arcel\‘ realise 
what you are saying, but you are saying it beiausc you 
are sorry for me, now that 1 have to go away, and feel 
that you ow'c me some gratitude. {Takes both her hands 
in his,) Let me speak! I know the truth better than 
you, and have thought over it far more than you. Vou 
are so immeasurably above me in ability, in education, 
in manners — and a wife should not be able to look clown 
on her husband. At all events, I am too proud to be 
willing to be exposed to that. No, what you are feeling 
now is only the rc.sult of your beautiful nature, and the 
recollection of it wdll hallow all my life. All the pain 
and all the happiness I have known have come from you. 
Your life wdll be one of self-renunciation ; but, God know's 
there are many such ! And my burden will be lightened 
now, because 1 shall know that your good wishes will 
always be with me. {Gets tip,) But part we must - and 
novv more than ever ! Tor I could not bear to be^near you 
unless you were mine, and to make you mine would only 
mean misery for us both after a little while! 

Valborg, Sannics — ! 

Sannees {holding her hands and interrupting her). I 
entreat you not to say anything more! You have too 
much power over me ; do not use it to make me sin ! For 
it would be that— a great .sin — to put two honest hearts 
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into a false position, where they would distress one 
another, even perhaps get to hale one another. 

Valborg, But let me — * 

Sanncus (letting go her hands and stepping back). No, 
you must not tempt me. Life with you would mean per- 
petual anxiety, for I should never feel equal to what it 
would demand of me! Hut now J can part from you 
comforted. There will be no bitterness in my heart now; 
and by degrees all my thoughts of the past and of you 
wdll turn to sw'cctness. God bless you ! May ever}'' good 
fortune go w’ith you! Good-bye! (Goes quickly Uncards 
the house.) 

Valborg. Sanna's! (Follmvs him.) Sannaes! Listen 
to me ! (Sann/KS takes up his coat and gloves y andy as he 
rushes out without looking where he is going, runs full tilt 
into Berent who rofnes in at that moment followed by 
JaKOBSExN.) 

Saunas. 1 beg } our pardon ! (Rushes out to the right.) 

Berent. Are you two playing a game of blind man's 
buif.? 

Valborg. God knows we are! 

Berent. You need not be so emphatic about it! I 
have had forcible evidence of it. (Rubs his stomach and 
laughs.) 

Valborg. You must excuse me! Father is in there. 
(Points to the left and goes hurriedly out to the right.) 

Berent. We don't seen to be getting a particularly 
polite reception! 

Jakobseji. No, we seem to be rather in the way, Mr. 
Berent. , 

Berent (laughing). It looks like it. But what has been 
going on? • 

Jakobsen. I don't know. They looked as if they had 
been fighting, their faces were so flushed. 

Berent. They looked upset, you mean? 

Jakobsen. Yes, that's it. Ah, here is Mr. Tjselde! 
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{To himself.) Good Lord, how aged he looks! {With- 
draws into the background as Berent goes fonvard to greet 
Tj^lde, who comes in.) • 

Tjcelde {to Berent). I am delighted to see you ! You 
arc always welcome in our little home- -and this jear 
more welcome than e\'er I 

Berent. Berause things are going better than ever this 
year! 1 congratulate you on your discharge -and also 
on yoiir determination lo pay everything in full! 

Tjwldc. Yes, if (iod wills, I mean to - 

Berent. Well, things are going splendidly, aren’t 
they? 

Tjudde. So f;ir, yes. 

Berent. ^’ou are ovct the wtjvst of it, now that you have 
laid the foundation.s of a new' business and laid them 
solidly. 

Tjadde. One of the things that have given me the 
greatest encouragement has been the fact that 1 have 
won your confidence— and that has gained me the confi- 
dence of others. 

Berent. 1 could have done nothing unless you had first 
Oi all done everything. But don’t let us say any more 
about it ! — Well, the place looks even prettier than it did 
last year. 

1 jcelde. We do a little more to it eacli year, 3 'ou know. 

Berent. And you arc still all together here ? 

Tjwlde. So far, yes. 

Berent. Ah, by the way, I can give you news of your 
deserter. (Tj>elde looks surprised.) I mean your 
lieutenant! 

Tjcelde, Oh — of him ! Have you seen him ? 

Berent. I was on the same boat coming here. There 
was a very rich girl on board. 

Tjcelde {laughing). Oh, I see! 

Berent. All the same, I don’t think it came to any- 
thing. It is rather like coming upon a herd of deer when 
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you are stalking; after your first shot, you don’t find it 
so easy to get another; they have grown wary! 

jakohsen {who during this conversation has been screwing 
up his courage to address I — I am a pig, I am! 

I know' that ! 

Tjcclde {taking his hand). Oh, rome, Jakohsen!-- 

Jakohsen. A great blundering pig ! — Jlut I know it now ! 

Tjcelde. That’s all right! 1 can tell you I am delighted 
to be able to set affairs straight between you and me. 

Jakohsen. 1 don't know what to answer. Jt goes to 
my heart! (Shakes his hand heartily.) You are a far 
better man than I, Jind I said so to my wife. “ He’s a 
splendid fellow,” 1 said. 

I'ja lde {releasing his hand). Let us forget everything 
except the ha])py days we have had together, Jakohsen! 
How do things go at the Brewery? 

Jakohsen. At the Ilrew^ery! As long as folk ladle beer 
into their stomachs at the rate they do now • 

Bcrent. Jakohsen was kind enough to drive me out here. 
We had a most amusing drive. lie is a character. 

Jakohsen {in an anxious undertone, to Tj/ELOe). What 
does he moan by that? 

Tjeelde. 'fhat you are ilifferent from most people. 

Jakohsen. Ah! — I didri't feel sure, }'ou know, whether 
he wasn’t sitting there making game of me, all the way 
here. 

Tju'lde. TIow can you think such a thing? {To 
Berent.) Do come into the house. Excuse my going 
first; but my wife is not always quite prepared to receive 
visitors since she has been able to do so little for herself. 
{Goes into the house.) * 

BerenU I don’t think .Mr. Tja?lde seems to me to be 
looking in quite as good form as I expected ? 

Jakohsen. Don’t you? I didn’t notice Jinything. 

Berent. Perhaps I api mistaken. I think he meant us 
to follow him in, didn’t he? 
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Jakob sen. So I understood. 

Berent. Then, as you have brought me so far, you must 
take me in to Mrs. Tjaelde. 

Jakobsen. 1 am quite at your service, sir. T have the 
deepest respect for Mrs.'Ijiclde — {hiirriedlyy—ixnd. of course 
for Mr. Tjzeldc too. Of course. 

Berent, Yes. Well, let us go in. 

Jakobsen. Let us go in. {lie tries anxiously to keep in 
step with Berent’s peculiar walk, but finds it difficult.) 

Berent. I think you had better not try. My step suits 
very few. 

Jakobsen. Oh , I shall manage — ! (fl'hey go out to the lejt. 
Sann^es comes hurriedly in from the right, and crosses the 
stage ; looks around ; then comes across to the Joreground 
and leans with his back against a tree. Valborg comes 
in a moment later, comes Jorward , sees him, and laughs.) 

Sannees. There, you see, Miss Valborg; you are laugh- 
ing at me. 

Valborg. I don’t know whether I want to laugh or to 
cry. 

SanruBs. Believe me, you are mistaken about this, 
Miss Valborg. You don't see things as plainly as I do. 

Valborg. W'hich of us was it that was mistaken to-day ? 
— and had to beg pardon for it? 

Sannees. It was I, I know . But this is impossible ! A 
real union of hearts needs to be founded on more than 
respect-- 

Valborg {laughing). On love? 

Sannees. You misunderstand me. Could you go into 
society with me without feeling embarrassed? (Valborg 
laughs.) You see, the mere idea of it makes you laugh. 

Valborg {laughing). I am laughing because you are 
magnifying the least important part of it into the most 
important. 

Sannees. You know how awkw|ird and shy — in fact 
downright frightened I am amongst those who — . 
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(Valborg laughs again.) There, you see — ^you can’t help 
laughing at the idea ! 

Valborg. I should perhaps even laugh at you when we 
were in society together! (Laughs.) 

Samites (seriously^. But I should suffer horribly if you 
did. 

Valborg. Believe me, Sannxs, I love you well enough to 
be able to afford to have a little laugh sometimes at your 
little imperfections. Indeed, I often do! /\nd suppose 
we were out in society, and I saw you weighed dowm under . 
the necessity for pretty manners that do not come easy 
to you : if I did laiigh at you, do you think there would 
be any unkindness behind my laughter.^ If others 
laughed at you, do you suppose I would not, the very 
next moment, take your arm and walk proudly down the 
room with you } J know what you really arc, and others 
know it too! Thank God it is not only bad deeds that 
are known to others in this world! 

Samues. Your words intoxicate me and carr\' me c)ff 
my feet! 

Valborg (earnestly). If you think I am only ffattering 
you, let us put it to the tost. Mr. Berent is^ hero. He 
moves in the very best society, but he is superior to its 
littlenesses. Shall we take his opinion ? Without betraying 
anything, I could make him give it in a moment. 

Samites (carried away). I want no one’s opinion but 
yours 1 

' Valborg. That’s right! If only you feel certain of my 
love;— 

Samites (impetuously). — ^then nothing else w ill seem to 
matter; and that alone will be able to teach me all that 
1 lack, in a very short time. 

Valborg. Look into my eyes! 

Sanntes (taking her hands). Yes! 

Valborg. Do you believe that nothing would ever make 
me ashamed of you ! 
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Sannas, Yes, I believe that. 

Valborg {with emotion). Do you believe that I love you ? 

Sannees. Yes! (Falls on one knee,) 

Valborg, Deeply enough for my love to last all our lives ? 

Sannees, Yes, yes! 

Valborg, Then stay with me; and we will look after tlic 
old folk — and replace them when, in God's good time, 
they are taken from us. ^SanN/KS hursts into tears, 
Tj/ELI)E, who has come to the window to show Bkrent his 
ledgerSy happens to look up and sees VALiJORG and 
Sann.-es.) 

Tjcelde (leanhig out oj the windmVy and speaking gently :) 
Valborg, what has happened 

Valborg (quietly). Only that Sannivs and I are engaged 
to be married. 

Tjcelde. Is it possible! (To Bkrent, who is immersed 
in the accounts,) Excuse me! (Hurries aivay from the 
window,) 

Sannees (who, in his emotion has heard nothing). For- 
give me! It has been such a long, hard struggle —and I 
feel overwhelmed! 

Valborg, Let us go in to my mother. 

Satmees (shrinking back), 1 can't, Miss Valborg — you 
must wait a little — 

Valborg, Here they come. (Tj/KLUE comes in wheel- 
ing Mrs. TjiiiLDK in her chair, Vaujorg runs to her 
mother and throivs herself into her arms,) 

Mrs. Tjcelde (softly), God be praised and thanked ! 

Tjcelde (going up to Sannees and embracing him). My 
son! 

Mrs, Tjadde. So that was why Sannas wanted to go 
away ! Oh, Sannics ! (Tj/KJ.ije brings SANNiES up to 
her, SanN/ES kneels and kisses her hand, then gets up 
and goes into the backgroundy to recover himself. Signe 
cofnes in.) 

Signe, Mother, everything is ready now ! 
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Mrs. TjeBlde. So are things out here! 

Signe (looking round). Not really? 

Valborg (to Signe). Forgive me for never having told 
you I 

Signe. You certainly kept your secret well! 

Valborg. I kept long years of suffering secret — ^that 
was all! (Signe kisses her and whispers to her ; then 
turns to Sann.-es.) 

Signe. Sanna*s! (Shakes his hand.) So we are to be 
brother and sister-in-law? 

Sanncps (embarrassed). Oh, Miss Signe — 

Signe. But 5^011 mustn’t call me Miss Signe now, you 
know ! 

Valborg. You must expect that! He calls me “ Miss *’ 
Valborg still! 

Singe. Well, he w'on’t be able to do that when you arc 
married, anyway ! 

Mrs. Fjcclde (to I'jiiCLDE). But where are our friends? 

Tj<rldc. Mr. Bcrcnt is in the office. There he is, at the 
window. 

Ikrent (at the jrrndow). Now I am coming straight out 
to congratulate you, with my friend Jakobsen. (Comes 
out.) 

Valborg (going to Tj.elpe). Father! 

Tjeelde. My child! 

Valborg. If we had not known those bad days we should 
never have known this happy one! (He gives her a grip 
of the hand.) 

Tjcelde (to Berent). Allow me to present to yon my 
daughter Yalborg's fiance — Mr. Sannres. 

Berent. I congratulate you on your choice, MisS Valborg 
— and I congratulate the wljole family on such a son-in-law. 

Valborg (triumphantly). There, Sannios! 

Jakobsen. May I too, though I am only a stupid sort of 
chap, say that this lad has been in love with you ever since 
he was in his teens — he hardly could be sooner than that. 
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But I can tell you, honestly, I should never have credited 
you with having so much sense as to take him. {All 
laugh.) 

Mrs, Tjcelde, Signe is whispering to me that our dinner 
is getting cold. 

Signe. May I take my mother’s place and ask you to 
take me in to dinner, Mr. Bcrcnt? 

Berent {offering her his arm), 1 am honoured!— But our 
bridal pair must go first ! 

Valborg. Sanna?s — ? 

Sannevs {whispers^ as he gives her his arm). To think 
that I have you on my arm! {They go into the house y 
followed by Berent and Signe, and by Jakobsex.) 

Tjoilde {bending over his wife, as he prepares to wheel her 
chair in). My dear, God has blessed our house now! 

Mrs, Tfo.'lde. My dear man! 


Curtain^ 
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THE KING 


PROLOGUE 

(Scene. — A large gothic haU, brilliantly illuminated, in 
which a masked ball is taking place. At the rise of the 
curtain a ballet is being performed in the centre of the 
hall. Masked dancers are grouped around, watching 
it. Two of them, women, are conversing on the right of 
the stage.) 

First Mask, Have you lieard that the King is to be here 
to-night? 

Second Mask. Yes, and since I heard it I have been 
irhagining I saw him everywhere. 

First Mask (pomting). 'I'hat is not he, is it? 

Second Mask, lie is taller than that. 

First Mask. That one, then? Look, that one! 

Second Mask. I'hat one has spoken to me. *116 has too 
old & voice. 

First Mask. Shall we sec if we can find him? 

Second Mask. Yes, come along! 

(.4 number of girls, wearing similar costumes and all 
masked, have meanwhile collected on the left side 
of the st^ge.) 

First Girl. Are we all here ? 

Second Girl. All but ^latildc. • 

Matilde. Here I am! Have you heard that the King 
is to be here? 

All. Really? 

Matilde. 1 don’t know how he is dressed; but one of the 
masters of the ceremonies told me he was to be here. 

191 
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Several of the Girls. The dear King! (Tjco mashed 
dancers, dressed as Cats, pass by.) 

Tom Cat. Do you hear that., my pet? 

Puss. Miau! 

Matilde. Let us try and discover him. 

All. Yes, yes! 

A Mash. And when we have discovered liim — ? 

Matilde. Let us all dance round him ! 

AU. Vcsl 

Tom Cat {to Puss). You had belter look after your 
virtue, Miss! 

Puss. Miau! 

Tom Cat. Miau ! {They pass out of si}^JiL) 

Matilde, Kcmcmbcr that we arc all to meet here in a 
quarter of an hour ! 

All. Yes! {They disperse. The ballet comes to a close 
amidst universal applause. Conversation amou^ the dancers 
becomes general and animated. 'The IIaronkss Marc, dis- 
guised as an Old Woman, comes Jancard, talking to another 
mask dressed as a Donkey.) 

Baroness. 1 will never foruive vou for that, my lord 
chamberlain. 

The Donkey. JUit }ou frighten me clean out of my part, 
Baroness ! 

Barmie.ss. If only I could understand how it happened! 

The Donkey. Alter all, my dear Baroness, you cannot be 
expected to take out all your schoolmistresses and their 
senior pupils on a leash ! 

Baroness. No, but 1 have particular reasons for wishing 
to look closely after her. {All this time she hcGi been per- 
sistently looking round the room.) And in such a whirling 
crowd as tliis — 

The Donkey. Let us lose ourselves in it, then! {He 
brays as they go out. The Princess, masked and dressed in 
a costume of the time of Louis XV., comes forward accom- 
panied by a Cavalier in a costume of the same period.) 
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Princess {continuing a discussion). And I say that if a 
king has such graces of mind and person as ours has, lic 
may do anything he pleases. 

Cavalier. Anything, Princess? 

Princess. Anything that his mind prompts, provided 
that he do it beautifully. {A Gentleman-in-Waiting, 
dressed in a costume oj the same period, approaches them.) 

Gentleman-in-Waiting. I cannot discover him, your 
Royal Highness ! 

Princess. Hut he is licrc. lie is here. And for a lady’s 
sake. I am certain I am right. 

Cavalier. Hut 1 asked one of tlie masters of the cere- 
monies, and he knew nothing aboi t il. 

Princess. Then it must have been one that has not been 
let into the secret. 

Cavalier, Hut, your Royal Highness - 

Princess, Don't keep calling me your Royal High- 
ness,” but get me a description of the costume he is wear- 
ing. {The Gentleman-IxV-WattIiVO hows and goes away.) 
And you and I will go on hunting — 

Cavalier, — for the noble huntsman — 

Princess, — who is being hunted himself ! {NIj)ves away, 
but sto t}s suddenly.) Who is that ? (Clara Ernst, inaskt ./ 
and in peasant costume, comes fonvard Jollowed by a masked 
figure wearing a domino. He is whispering to her over her 
shoulder. She keeps glancing about, as if looking Joy 
some one.) 

The Domino. — and there, in the enchanted castle, 
buried deep in the wooded park — 

Clara. 1 *et me alone ! 

The Domino. — there we shall be greeted by a*babbling 
fountain of w'atcr — a nymph, holding the cup of joy hig)i 
above her liead — 

Clara {anxiously). What can have become of her? 

{Meanwhile one of the masked dancers has been follo.v- 
ing them, and now turns back to join others.) 

* G 
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A Masked Dancer {pointing to the Domino). That is tl\e 
King! 

Another {quickly^. But who i§ she'^ 

The Domino. — on both sides, shady alleys leading to 
the doors of a secret retreat ; and there — 

Clara {turning round). I despise you 1 {The dancing and 
music suddenly stop. General consternation.) 

The Baroness {starting Jonoard as she hears Clara* s 
voice.) Clara! 

The Domino {taking Clara’s hatid and leading her apart 
from the others). Do you know who it is that you despise ? 

Clara {greatly agitated). Yes, I know who you are ! — and 
that is why, from the bottom of my heart, 1 despise you I 
{The music begins afresh, covering the general consternation 
that has spread among the dancers. The Baroness comes 
forward with a cry of Clara! ’’ Ct.ara hursts into tears ^ 
and throws herself into her arms. Curtain.) 


ACT 1 

• Scene I 

(Scene. — A large hall in Grants factory. The walls are 
bare. On the left, about half-way fonoard, is a small 
platform. A meeting of the shareholders of a railway 
company is in progress. Facing the platform are 
seated the gentry ; the common herd, mainly farmers 
and work-people, arc sitting and standing about wherever 
they can find room. On the right, large windows are 
standing open; through these another crowd can be 
seen, lisUning from outside. Gran is standing in 
front of the platform, speaking to the meeting.) 

Gran. And, as it was found impossible for the main line 
of the railway to touch our town, we determined, rather 
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than allow all our exertions to be wasted, to construct 
a branch line on our own account. I had the honour to 
be elected chairman of the board of directors of this 
undertaking. No directors ever had more unrestricted 
powers than were given to us — ^possibly because there were 
no two opinions as to the route the line should take; the 
natural formation of the ground indicated it unmistak- 
ably. It was only when we approached the question 
of tlie purchase of our roliing-stock that any dissension 
arose— not among the directors, but among tlie share- 
holders. As the majority of the latter arc farmers and 
work-people, we had decided on buying only one class oi 
railway carriage of a type slightly more comfortable 
than the ordinary third-»:lass carriage. That is the extent 
of our misdeeds 1 To day’s meeting will probably show 
what the general sense on the matter is. Our powers 
being unlimited, we were under no obligation to consult 
any one in the matter; but, notwithstanding that, we 
decided to call a meeting of the shareholders and submit 
the question to them. And, on the directors’ behalf, 
I must thank the shareholders for having attended in 
sucli numbers ; young and old, men and women^ 1 dare say 
quite a third of the total number of shareholders are 
present. The meeting will now proceed to elect a chair- 
man. {Sits down,) 

The Mayor {rftcr a [>aiisr), I beg to move that Mr. 
Koll, our chief magistrate, whom it is a great pleasure 
to sec honouring this meeting with his presence, have 
the further kindness to take the chair. 

Gran, l*he motion before the meeting is that the Chief 
Magistrate shall take the chair. Shall 1 assume it to 
be carried? {Silence follows,) 

The Mayor, Yes. {Laughter.) 

Gran. The meeting should preferably •elect some one 
who may be considered to be unaffected by considerations 
of party. 
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Alstad {half rising, unlh his glasses in his hand). Then 
we shall have to send for some one that docs not live in 
parts! 'flierc is no one of ihiil sort left here! {Sits 
£/'; wn. amidst laughter.) 

The Priest. All authority spritii/s from on hi^h. Obedi- 
ence to those set in authority o\c‘r us is obedience to the 
Almighty. But it is against this very obecHcnce that 
]".eople arc rebelling nowadays. 

Gran. It is precisely some one to be in authority over 
u.'' tha t we want t(^ elec t. At present we ha\ e no one. 

The Priest. No, that's just it. Every meeting nowadays 
se‘?n'iS to claim authority on its own account. Let us 
rather show our respect to actual authority — such respect 
a.-j wc would show to our fathers. {Sits dtm'u.) 

Gran. 'Hien, as far as I can grasp the situation, the 
Chief Magistrate has been proposed and seconded? 

I'hc Priest. Yes. 

Gra7i. Docs any one wish to propose any one else? 
{Silence.) 

Alstad. jMay f request the Chief ]\Iagistrate to take the 
chair? 

Koll {gcllwg up). I don't know that it is any great 
compliment to be elected in this way; but I will take the 
chair, for the .sole reason of enabling the meeting to pro- 
ceed to business. {1 akes his place on the platform, and 
raps on the table with a mcdlct.) I declare the meeting 
open. 

Gran {getting up). Mr. Chairman 1 

Koll. Mr. Gran will address the meeting. 

Gran. Ihe motion proposed by the direetdrs is this: 

That ohly one class of railway carriage shall be pur- 
chased, slightly more comfortable than the ordinary 
third-class carriage.'' {Gives the i?wlion in writing to the 
chairman, atid sits down.) 

Koll. The following is the motion submitted to the 
meeting. {Reads it out.) Who wishes to speak on the 
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motion ? {Silence.) Come, some one must speak on it — 
or I shall have to put it to the vote forthwith. {Silence, 
followed by laughter here and there.) 

The Priest. Mr. Chairman ! 

Koll. The Priest will address the meeting. 

The Priest. I see, in this assembly, a number of young 
men, even a nnm])er of maidens; and I feel bound to ask 
whether young men, and even maidens, are to be allowed 
to take part in these [)roceedings ? 

Koll. Any sharehol<ler that is of age has the right to. 

The Priest. Ihit St. l*aul expressly tells us that women 
are not to speak in public places. 

Koll. Well, they can hold their tongues, then. 
{Laughter.) 

The Priest. Put even the fact of voting at a railway 
meeting does not seem to me to be in accordance with 
the humility juul modesty that both Nature and the 
Scriptures indicate as characteristic of woman. I believe 
it to be the first step on a wrong road. The apostle says — 

Koll. We must leave them to decide the matter for 
themselves. Does any one wish to — ? 

The Priest {interrupting him). Mr. Chairman, if you 
will not permit me to quote the apostle, allow me at all 
events to say that the spectacle of a young man voting 
against his father, or a woman voting against her husband — 

Koll. Will you tell me who could prohibit it? Does 
any one wish to speak — ? 

Priest {interrupting). 'Ilie Scriptures prohibit it, Mr. 
Chairman! — the Scriptures, which we are all bound to 
obey, even — 

Gran {getting up and interrupting him). Mr. Cliairman! 

KoU. Mr. Gran will address the meeting. 

Gran. I only want to ask whether — 

The Priest. But I was addressing the nleeting! 

KoU. Mr. Gran will address the meeting. 

The Priest. I protest against that ruling! 
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Alstad {half rising). Our worthy Priest must obey 
authority. {Sits down amidst laughter,) 

The Priest. Not when it does an injustice! I appeal 
to the meeting ! 

Koll. Very good! — Will those in favour of the Priest's 
addressing the meeting kindly stiuid up? {No one gets 
III) ; and those who were prem'oiisly sla^iding bob down. 
Laughter.) Carried unanimously, that the Priest do not 
address the meeting. (I'he Pkik.:>j‘ sits down.) Mr. 
Gran will address the meeting. 

Gran {getting up). I withdraw from my right! {Re- 
newed laughter.) 

The Mayor {getting up). ^Ir. Chairman 1 

Koll. The ]\Iayor will address the meeting. 

The Mayor. I am one of m«any to whom this proposal 
of the directors seems extraordinary, to say the least of it. 
J)o they propose that the ladies of my family --I will leave 
myself out of the question, for as a public man I have to 
rub shoulders with all sorts of pcoplij — do they j)ropose, 
1 say, that ladies who have been delicately brought up 
shall travel with uiiy Tom, Dick and Harry? — pcrhaj)s 
with convicts being conveyed to gaol, or with journeymc*n 
labourers? Is his honour the Chief Magistrate, who is 
a Commander of a noble Order of Knighthood, to travel 
side by side with a drunken navvy? Supposing the 
King were to pay a visit to this beautiful district, which 
has acquired such a reputation since so many of the best 
people from town have taken villas here; is his Majesty 
to make the journey in one of these third-class^ carriages, 
with the thance of travelling in company with tradesmen 
stinking of stale cheese.? — with folk who, moreover — well, 
perhaps in common decency 1 ought not to go on, as ladies 
are present. {Laughter.) “ Economy,’’ I Jiear some one 
suggest. That word is in great favour nowadays. But I 
should like to know what economy there is getting your 
clothes soiled? {Laughter.) Does a first-class carriage 
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wear out sooner than a third class? It costs more to 
build, no doubt, but that is soon made up by the higher 
fares charged. I can discover no reasonable ground for 
this proposal, look at it how you will from the commercial 
point of view. One has to look at the political aspect 
of the matter, to understand it; and I am reluctant to 
drag in politics. 1 will only say, in conclusion, that it 
must be those who have framed tliis proposal that ex- 
pect to derive some profit from it; the railway certainly 
would derive none. {Sits dmvn.) 

KolL That last remark was a little like an accusation- - * 

The Mayor {getting up). I only alluded to what is in 
every one’s mind. {Sits dmon.) 

KolL A speaker is not in order in making accusations, 
even though they be assumed to be in every one’s mind. — 

I sec that Mr. Alstad wishes to speak. 

Ahiad. Human nature is frail. That seems to me a 
sufficient explanation of how such a proposal came to be 
laid before us. But honestly— for we all ought to be 
honest! — it .seems to me that any material advantage it 
might bring would be more than counterbalanced by loss 
of esteem. {Uproar.) 7’hcrc has been quite »a different 
spirit in the place of late years — what with the factories, 
and the stranger workmen, and the summer visitors. We 
never used to have so much unrest or to hear so much of 
this talk abou’i. “ equality.” And now, if we arc to give 
the impression that there Is only one social class here — 
and that a third class — I know that I shall be by no 
means alone in feeling offended. We certainly don’t 
want to sit on our work-people’s laps; and, equally, we 
don’t want to have tliem sitting on ours. {Sits doum.) 

Gran. Our friend the Mayor is very fond of talking of 
his loyalty; but I must say I am surprised at his dragging 
the King even into this matter. As for t^ic matter of the 
railway carriage in which one of so high degree would 
travel here— well, if our carriages are not good enough. 
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surely his Majesty’s private saloon can be used on our 
line as well as on the main line. And as for any of us 
ordinary mortals who are afraid of mixing with the com- 
mon herd, surely they can sit together in carriages by 
themselves. The carriages would be separate; they 
would only be of the same kind. I think there would be 
little fear of tlieir being exposed to intrusion on the part 
of our country-folk. They aie much more apt to be 
more timidly shy than is even desirable. On all .small 
lines — even on many of the bigger ones — it is the less 
luxurious catriagcs, the second and third class, that pay 
for the cost of the more luxurious ones; it is the third 
class that pays for the first. But that some passengers 
should travel comfortably at the expense of those that 
travel less comfortably, is what we wish to avoid. {Ap- 
planse.) An old resident of the yeoman class has" re- 
proached us with wishing to alter our customs. Well, 
if one of our old customs is the aristocratic one which 
makes the gulf that separates masters and men wider 
than it already is, all I can say is that the sooner it is 
abolished the better; for it is not a good custom; it is 
even a dangerous one. {Murmurs,) And as for the 
political aspect of the question — 

KoU, Don’t you think we should leave politics out of 
the question? 

Gran {hows, zvith a laugh). That is just what I was going 
to^say, Mr. Chairman; that we ought to leave politics 
out of the question. {Sits down, amidst laughter and 
applause. The audience, first the younger men and then 
the older farfners, begin arguing the matter with one another, 
more and more loudly.) 

KoU. I must beg the meeting* to keep quiet, as long as 
this business is under discussion. The Mayor wishes to 
speak. • 

The Mayor. I admit that I am loyal — 

KoU. Those people outside must be quiet! 
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Alslad (going to the window). You must keep quiet! 

The Mayor. 1 admit I am loyal 1 I count it a point of 
honour, as a native of the place, to show his Majesty that 
our first thought when we planned this railway was, at 
that important moment, that his Majesty might possibly 
be pleased to manifest a desire to pay us a visit. “ Let him 
use his own private saloon,” we arc told! No, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is not the way to speak when we arc speaking 
of his Majesty! And what about his Majesty’s suite? 
Are they to travel third class? What I say is that wet 
are casting a slight on his Majesty if we cast a slight on 
his railway carriage — I should say, on his suite. And I 
go farther than that. I say that his Majesty’s func- 
tionaries arc his Majesty’s representatives, and that it 
is casting an additional slight upon his Majesty not to show 
a proper respect for them. I know that this jars upon 
the ear& of many present; they do not consider that a 
man who holds a public oflice should be shown any more 
respect than any one else. The majority rules, and the 
majority only tliiiiks of its own interests and those of its 
servile supporters. But even in this community of ours 
there is a minority that bears the burden of its affairs 
and represents its honour; and we will never consent to 
be dragged down into the mire of this equality ” into 
which you want to plunge each and every one of us I 
(Uproar.) 

Roll. Tlie honourable speaker appears to me to be 
trenc];iing upon politics — 

The Mayor. Possibly I am, Mr. C hairman; but what 
honest man can shirk the truth? Only cog[ipare the 
present state of things in this community with what was 
the case when every thing*here was as it should be; when 
^ the King and his officials were respected; w^hen public 
affairs were in the liands of those who kn£w how to direct 
them; when we used to have singing competitions, shoot- 
ing competitions, and other festal meetings of that kind.^ 
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And — yes — well — compare, I say, the conditions in those 
days with our conditions to-day— that is to say, with all 
this talk of “ the people; as, fo: instance — 

Koll. It is railway carriages that we are discussing. 

The Mayor. Quite so! But what is it that is at the 
bottom of this proposal, Mr. Chairman ? Docs it not spring 
from that passion for destruction, for a universal levelling, 
which aims at abolishing the monarchy, at destroying all 
authority — 

The Priest. And the Church too, my friend! 

The Mayor. — and the Church, it is quite true ! Yes, it 
is because they desire the Church and- - 

Koll. It is railway carriages that we are discussing. 

The Mayor. Jilxactly. liut an old public oflicial like 
myself, who once was held in respect, when he sees the 
pillars of society tottering and feels tljc keenest pang of 
sorrow at — 

Koll. For the last time, it is railway carriages that we 
are discussing ! 

The Mayor {overcome by his feelings). J have no more to 
say. {Sits down.) 

Koll. Mr. Alstad wishes to speak. 

Alstad {getting up). The question before the meeting is 
itself a small matter; but it is the consequences of it that 
I fear. We may expect any proposal of the same kidney 
now. Never let it be said that our community was eager 
to range itself under this banner of “ equality ! ” It bears 
too old and honoured a name for that! But there is one 
thing I want to say. We have always, before this, felt it 
an honour^and a privilege to have the richest man in these 
parts living amongst us. But when we see him one of the 
most eager in support of a “ popular proposal of this 
sort, then it appears, to me at all events, to be absolutely 
unaccountable how — oh, well, I won’t run the risk of 
making what our chairman calls “accusations”; I will 
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sit down and hold my tongue. I have the right to do 
that at all events. (Sits down.) 

KolL Mr. Gran will address the meeting. 

Flink. I'hree cheers for Mr. Gran! {Almost the whole 
meeting cheers lustily. Koll shouts at them and hammers 
on the table with his mallet in vain.) 

Koll {when peace is restored). I must ask the meeting to 
show some respect for its chairman. If not, I will leave 
the chair. — Mr. Gran will address the meeting. 

Crau. The plan that ^^e are proposing is no new one. 
It has been in practice for a long lime. In America — • 

The Priest, Alsiad, and others. Ves, in America! 

The Mayor {getting up). Mr. Chairman, are we to have 
politics, after all ? 

Koll. I cannot see that to mention America is to talk 
politics. 

The Mayor. Then what is politics, if America isn’t? 

Koll, To talk politics is — for instance — to use the argu- 
ments your worship did. Mr. Gran will proceed. 

Gran. I sec that the Priest wishes to speal:. I shall be 
happy to give way. 

KolK I'lie Priest will address the meeting. 

The Priest. I sec here, in this assembly, "a number of 
those whom 1 am accustomed to address in more solemn 
surroundings. My dear parishioners, it was for your sake 
that I came here. You have heard for yourselves — the 
whole question is a political one; and, dear fellow Chris- 
tions, let me entreat you to shun politics ! Did not our 
Lord Himself say: “ My kingdom is not of this world ” ? 
This frdfedom, this equality, of which they talk is not the 
soul’s freedom, not that equality which — • 

Koll. 1 would suggesjt to the reverend speaker that he 
should postpone his remarks until the next time he gets 
into the pulpit. {Slight laughter.) , 

The Priest. One should be instant in season and out of 
season; therefore — 
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Koll. I forbid you to continue. 

The PriesU It is written: Thou shalt obey God rather 
than man ” ! My dear parishioners, let us all leave this 
meeting ! Who will follow his priest? {Takes a Jew steps 
towards the door, but no one folloivs him. Laughter. He 
sighs deeply, and sits down again.) 

Koll. If no one else wishes to speak-— 

Vindger. Mr. Chairman ! 

Koll. Mr. Viniiger wishes to speak. 

Vindger. These proceedings remind me of China, and 
df the Chinese mandarins who will not allow any one of 
lesser degree to come near them — although at moments I 
have felt as if I were still in Europe in the presence of a 
still greater power, greater even than the Grand Turk — I 
mean this democratic envy which grudges others what it 
has not got itself. To reconcile both parties I should like 
to make the follow ing suggestion. Build the carriages, as 
is often done, in tw'o stories. Then those who wish to en- 
sure their privacy can do so by sitting upstairs; and the 
others will be satisfied too, because they will all be in the 
same carriage after all. {Loud laughter.) 

Koll. If no one else wishes to speak {looks at Gran, who 
shakes his head) 1 shall proceed to put the c^uestion to the 
vote. The motion submitted by the directors, which is 
now before the meeting, is as follows — 

The Mayor. Excuse me, but w^hat of niy motion with 
regard to a saloon for his Majesty? 

Koll. I did not understand your worship to mean your 
suggestion as a formal motion. 

The Mayor. I did, though. • 

Koll. Then I will put it to the vote after the directors’ 
motion has1)een voted upon. 

The Mayor. A motion that concerns the King should 
take precedence ol all others. 

Koll. Even the King is subject to the rules of logic. 
The directors’ motion is : “ That only one class of railway 
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carriage shall be purchased, of a type slightly more com- 
fortable than the ordinary third-class carriage.” Will 
those in favour of the mot4)n kindly go to the left — on this 
side of the room; those against the motion, to the right. 
{Nearly all to the le/t. Cheers are heard outside^ and 
are gradually take7t tip by those inside. Koll hammers 
with his mallet.) Order, please! (The cheering ceases, hut 
an animated conversation goes on.) The directors’ motion 
is carried ! 

The Mayor (shouting). 1 am sure every one did not 
understand the method of voting! 

Koll (hamoicring with his mallet). Order, order. (Quut . 
is gradually restored.) What did your worship say? 

The Mayor. That some people must have misunder- 
stood tlie way of voting; because J sec my daughter 
Natalie, who is a shareholder too, on the other side of the 
room. Of course she has made a mistake. 

Natalie. Oh no, father, 1 haven't. (T.oud laughter, and 
applause.) 

The Priest. ^\h, my poor deluded parishioners, I shall 
pray for you 1 

The Mayor. Order! -The Mayor's motion — 

Alstad. 1 would suggest that the Mayor sfiould with- 
draw' it. We know what its fate would bo in such a meet- 
ing as this. 

Koll. As long hs I occupy the chair, I shall not permit 
any derogatory expressions to be applied to the meeting. 
Does the Mayor still insist on his motion being put? 
{}Vhtspers to him : “Say no!”) 

The Mhyor. No. 

Koll. Then, as no one else wishes to speal?, I declare 
the meeting at an end. (Kvery one hegUts to move about and 
discuss affairs vigorously.) 

Alstad (to his son Vilhelm). So you have the face to 
vote with these — these Americans, against your old 
father, have you ? 
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Vilhelm. Well, father, T honestly think — 

Alstad. Just you wait till I get you home! 

Vilhelm. Oh, that’s it, is it? ^ Then T shan’t go home — 
so there ! T shall slay here and get drunk, I shall. 

Alstad. Oh, come, cornel 

Vilhelm. Yes, I shall ! I shall stay here and get drunk ! 

Alstad. lUit, Vilhelm, listen to me! {Takes him by the 
arm. Meantime a Stkanoer has taken Koll and Gran 
by the arm, to their manifest snr[irisc, and brought them 
fnnvard aivay from the crowd. Tie stands for a moment 
"looking them in the face, till suddenly Koll gives a start 
and cries out : “ The King! ’*) 

The King. ITush! 

Cran. It really is — ! 

The. King {to (jRAn). You are at home here; take us 
Lp into a room — and give us some champagne. My 
throat is as dry as a lime-kiln! 

Curtain 


Scene II 

(ScENE.-^y4 room built in Gothic style, comfortably fur- 
nished and decorated with trophies of the chase. Gran 
ushers in the King and Koll.) 

Gran. We c-an be quite alone here. ^Anna, a deaf and 
diunb girl of about fifteen, brings in some bottles of cham- 
pagne, and, during the following dialogue, sets out glasses, 
refreshments, cigars, and pipes. She is quick and attentive 
to render the slightest service required of her ; v5hen not so 
employed, *skc sits on a stool in the bcukground. She talks 
to Gran on her fingers, and receives orders from him in the 
same manner.) 

The King. Ah, this is like old times! I know the 
setting: Gothic room in mediaeval style, decorated with 
trophies of the chase. Furnished with an eye to bachelor 
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omfort! ” You always had bachelor habits, you know, 
eren when you were quite a boy. {To Koll.) We never 
called him anything but “ the Bachelor ” on board ship. 
IJc never had a love affair in all the three years our cruise 
lasted; but the rest of us had them in every port we 
touched at! 

Koll. 1 fe is just the same in that respect now. 

Gran {a[lering the King some champagne). Allow me ! 

The King. Thanks; I shall be glad of it. {To Koll.) 
Your health, my former tutor! (7o Gran.) And yours! 
{They drink.) Ah, that has done me good! — Well now,- 
let me ask you this: isn’t i^- true that, all through the 
meeting, you were talking nothing but republicanism, 
although you didn’t actually mention the word.^ 

Koll {laughing). You are not far wrong. 

The King. And you, who in the old days were con- 
sidered to be too advanced in your opinions to be retained 
as my tutor, arc now not considered advanced enough! 
They nearly threw you over, didn’t they? 

Koll. \V,s! That shows you, if I may say so, the 
result of government by a minority. 

The King. And the result of mixing with such people as 
our excellent friend the millionaire here, I su|;pose? 

Gran It is always a mistake to lay the blame of public 
opinion on individuals. 

T/z'* Kmg. I fuite agree with you. And now it is time 
you knew the reason of my coming here — in the strictest 
incognito, as you see. By the way, I hope no one recog- 
nised me? 

Gran dnd Koll. Not a soul! 

(Flu4K comes in.) 

Flink. All, here you are! {Comes ^forward y rubbing 
his hands delightedly.) Well, what did you think of the 
meeting, my boys? 
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The King (aside to Gran). Who is that? 

Gran (to the King). Wc will get rid of him. (To Flink.) 
Look here, old chap — ! 

Flink (catching sight of the King). Oh, 1 beg your pardon, 

J thought we w-crc — 

Gran (obliged to introduce him). Let me introduce 
Mr. — ? Mr. — ? (Looks at the King inquiringly.) 

The King. Speranza. 

Flink. An Italian? 

The King. In name only. 

Gran (completing the introduction). Mr. Flink. 

The King. Surely not A. IL Flink? 

Gran. Yes. 

The King (interested). Our peripatetic philosopher? 
(Shakes hands with him.) I have read one or two of your 
books. 

Flink (laughing). Really? 

. The King. Are you meditating another expedition? 
Flink. That's it. 

The King. And on foot? 

Flink. Always on foot. 

The King. Upon my word, J don't believe there is a 
man in thef country that can gauge popular opinion as 
accurately as you! Let us sit down and have a chat. 
Do you drink champagne? 

Flink. Yes- -when I can’t get anything better! 

The King (lifting his glass to Funk). Your health! 
(They all drink, and then seal themselves.) What part of 
the country were you in last? , * 

Flvik. 1 have just been shooting with our friend here. 
The King. So he is your friend? lie is mine, too! 
My best fricml, ever since 1 was a boy. (He stretches out 
his hand ; Gran gets up and grasps it in both of his.) 

Koll (to P'ltnk, is looking astonished). Mr. Speranza 
was a naval cadet at the same time as Gran. 

Flink. Really ! Were they on the same ship? 
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The King. Yes, we were on a cruise round the world 
together — 

Flink. Do you mean the time when the Prince went 
on account of his lungs? — the present King, I mean? 

The King. The Prince that afterwards became King — 
yes. 

Flink. There is quite a royal flavour about our little 
gathering, then! Here is the King’s shipmate, and here 
is his tutor in jurisprudence — 

Roll. You are forgetting yourself I You are the King’s 
tutor’s tutor, you know — 

The King. Were you Koll’s tutor? Really? 

Flink {with a laugh). Yes, I had that misfortune ! 

The King. You hadn’t so yreat a misfortune in your 
pupil as he had in his! 

Kail. The King was a very apt pupil. 

Flink (jestingly). He has shown traces of it in his reign, 
hasn’t he! 

Roll. Don’t speak ill of the King, please. 

Flink (ironically). Heaven forbid! (Takes a pinch of 
snuff.) I know' all about liis talent — his great talent, his 
genial talent! (Offers his snuff-box to the King.) 

Gran. But it was public opinion we were talking about, 
Flink; is it veiy^ much like what \vc heard to-day? 

Flink. 1 w'ouldn’t say that; your opinions are rather 
advanced in the*'® parts. 

2'hc Ki g. Is the tendency republican, rather than 
monarchical? 

Flihk. I'hat depends, how you look at it. The King 
has just Iwen paying some visits in the country districts; 
he is, so to speak, the commercial traveller for^his firm — 
as all kings and crown princes are. Of course he was 
cheered everywhere. But go and ask the agricultural 
classes if they set great store by the pomp and circumstance 
of royalty; they will unanimously answer: “ It costs an 
infernal lot to keep up ! ” Ha, ha, ha ! 
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Gran, Your farmer is a realist. 

Flink, A brutal realist! Ha, ha, ha! Self-govern- 
ment is cheaper. He has it all at his fingers’ ends, the 
scoundrel ! 

The King. He is not a republican by conviction, llun ? 

Flink, Not universally, no. At least, not yet. Jkit 
things are moving that way; and our reactionary gov- 
ernment is helping tlie movement — that, and the letters 
they get from America. 

The King, 'fhe letters they get from America? 

Koll, Letters from tlieir relations in America. 

Gran, There is .scarcely a family in the country now 
that has not relations in America. 

The King, And they write home about self-government ? 
“ about republican principles? 

Flink, And republican institutions. That is the 
situation ! 

The King, Have you read any of these letters? 

Flink, Lots! 

The King, This is oKcellout champagne! {Drinks.) 

Gran, Let me fill your glasses. ( They all drink.) 

Flink. It doesn’t really agree with me. 

The Ki*ng. Hut snppo.se the King were to e.stablish 
democratic government? Suppose he were to live like 
an ordinary citizen in every way? 

Flink. In every w'uy? What do you*mean by that? 

The King. Kept liou.sc like an ordinary citizen — were 
married like an ordinary citizen — were to be found in his 
office at regular hours like any other official? * 

Gran, And had no court, I suppose? • 

The Kv%g. No. (Koll and Gran exchange glances.) 

Flink {shrugging his shoulders). It wmuld l)e the last 
sensation left for him to try. 

The King {who did not observe his shrug, eagerly). That 
is so, isn’t it? You agree with me as to that? I am 
delighted to have had this talk with you, Mr. Flink. 
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Flink, The same to you, Mr. — Mr. — . {In an under- 
tone, to Koll.) Is he a republican? 

The King {^vho has overheard him). Am 1 a republican? 

[ have had too much experience not to be! Ha, ha! 
(Tahes up his glass.) 'Devilish good champagne, this! 

Flink (drinking). But, you know, Mr. — jVlr. Republi- 
can — ha, ha! — (smiles and whispers) — the King simply 
would not be allowed to do what you suggest. Ha, ha ! 

The King. What do you mean? 

Ciran (aside to Roll, who gets up). Arc you sure this is 
right? 

Koll. It will do him good, anyway, to hear all sides. 

Flink (ivho has got up and gone to the table on the other 
side to get a pipe). He simply would not be allowed to, 
I)oor chap! What is monarchy, I ask you? Nothing 
more or less than an insurance business in which a w'hole 
crew of priests, ofTicials, noblemen, landed proprietors, 
merchants and military men hold shares? And, good- 
ness know^s, they are not going to give their director leave 
to commit any such folly! Ha, ha, ha! 

The King (getting up). Hfi, ha, ha ! 

Flink (vocijerously , to him). Don't you think that is 
true? • 

The King. Good Lord! — ^perfectly true! Ha, ha ha! 

Flmk (who has cleaned and filled a pipe, but forgotten to 
light it, going uffio the King). And what do they insure 
themselvca again, these beauties? (More seriously.) 
Against the great mass of the people — against his people I 
(TAd'KiNG looks at him arid makes a movement of dislike.) 

Gran. Look here, Flink; suppose we go out into the 
garden for a little? These spring evenmgs are so 
lovely. 

Flink. Compared to a political talk, the loveliest spring 
evenings have no attraction for me — no.more than warm 
water, offered me in place of fine cooling wine, would have. 
No, let us stay where we are. What is the matter with 
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this pipe? (Anna signs that she will put it right Jor him, 
but he does not uriderstand.) 

Gran Give her your pipe; she will put it right. 

Koll. What I liave always said is that, if the King 
had an opportunity of understanding the situation, he 
would interfere. 

Flinh. The King? He doesn’t ('arc a brass farthing 
about the wlude matter! lie has something else to do! 
Ha, ha ! 

The King. Ha. ha, ha! 

Koll. The King is an iiniisiially gifted man; he vould 
not remain indifferent in the long run. 

Flink. He has so many unusual gifts that have gone lo 
the devil- - ! 

The King. Tralalla! TralaUdalala ! Tralala! It feels 
quite odd to be with you fellows again! (Drinks.) 

Flink (in an undertone, to (jRAn). Is he drunk? 

The King (sitting dotvn). Give me a cigar — ! And l('t 
us discuss the matter a little more seriously. (Koll and 
Gran sit down.) 

Gran. As a matter of fact, it is not a thing that can be 
discussed. It must be tried. Jf, one day, the King wen.* 
to say: “ I mean to live a natural life among my people, 
and to willldra^^ my name from the old-established royal 
firm, w'hich has lost all its rcputfition for honesty — that 
day everything else would follow of itseif. 

Flink. Yes, that day, 1 dare say ! 

Gran. Remember you are the guest of a man who is a 
friend of the King’s ! 

The King. Don’t play the domestic despot—you wdio 
arc a republican! Let us have free discussion! 

Flink. 1 certainly don’t intend to insult the King. 
He has never done me any harm. Hut surely you will 
allow me to doul)t whether he is really the shining light 
you make liim out to I)c? 

The King. That is true enough I 
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Flifik {eagerly). You agree with me as to that, then? 

The King, Absolute^! But— leaving him out of the 
question — suppose we had a king who made liimseH 
independent of otliers, and/ag a necessary consequence, 
rose superior to questions of party — ? 

Flink {interrupting him). It is a vain supposition, my 
dear fellow! A king bound to no party? {Puffs at his 
pipe,) It wouldn’t work! {Puffs again.) It wouldn’t 
w'ork! — It wouldn’t work!* - Falsehood is the founda- 
tion of constitutional monarchy. A king superior to 
questions of party? Rubbish! 

Gran, It would be expecting something superhuman 
of him, too. 

Flink, Of course it would ! 

Th£ King, But the president of a republic is even lc^s 
independent of party, isn’t he? 

Flink {turning to him). He doesn’t make any pretence 
that he isn’t. Ilaha! That’s the difference! {Comes 
forward, repeating to himself,) It is the falsehood that 
makes the di^Tcre^ncc. 

Koll, Oh, there are falsehoods enough in republics too, 
unfortunately !' 

Flink, 1 know; but they are not old - established 
institutions ! Ha, ha 1 

The King, That is an idea you have got from Professor 
Ernst’s writings. • 

Flink {eagerly). Have you read them? 

The King. I have scarcely read anything else for the 
last few months. (Koll and Gran exchange glances.) 

Flink. Iiltieed? — Then there is no need for me to say 
anything more. • 

Koll, But, after all tliis^talk, we have got no further. 
Our friend {pointing to the King) wants to know, I think, 
whether a real, serious attempt at what pne might call 
" democratic monarchy ” could not reckon on being 
understood and supported — 
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The King {breaking in, eagerly). Yes, that’s just it ! 

KoU. — understood and supported by the most en- 
lightened section of the people, who arc weary of false- 
hood and long for a generous but secure measure of self- 
government. 

The King. That's just it! 

Fluik {who was just going to sit down, jumps up again, 
lays down his pipe and stands with arms akimbo, as he 
says:) But what sort of ridiculous ideas are these? 
Aren't you republicans, then? 

KolL 1 am not. 

Gran. I am; but that does not prevent my being of 
opinion that the change r)f government should be made 
gradually and gently — 

Flinh. That would be treason! 

Gran. Treason! 

Flink. 1'reason against the truth — against our convic- 
tions ! 

Koll. Don't let us use big words 1 Monarchy is strongly 
rooted in the existing order of things. 

Flink {with a laugh). In the insurance company ! 

Koll. Well, call it so if you like. It exists ; that is 
the point*. And, since it exists, w^e must make it as honest 
and as serviceable as we can. 

The King. Your health, Koll! {Drinks to him.) 

Flink {moving away from them). No true republican 
would agree with you. 

Gran. You are wrong there, (Funk gives a start of 
surprise.) 

The King {who has seen Funk’s surprise, gets up). 
Listen to-me ! Suppose w^e had a king who said : Either 
you help me to establish a democratic monarchy — ^purged 
of all traces of absolutism, purged of falsehood — or else 
I abdicate — ” ^ 

Flink. Bah! 

The King. I only say, suppose ” I You know quite 
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well that the cousin of the present king, the heir apparent, 
is a bigoted — 

Koll (ivko has been exchat^ing glances with Gran while 
the King was speaking^ breaks in hurriedly). Don’t go on! 

The King {with a laugh), I won’t! — And his mother, 
who rules him — 

Flink. — is even worse ! 

The King, Wliat would be your choice, then ? Would 
you help the king to establish a democratic monarchy — 
or — ? 

Flink {impetuously), I would ten thousand times 
rather have the bigoted prince, with all his own and his 
mother's follies ! the madder the better 1 

Gran, No, no, no, no ! 

The King {to Gran and Koll). We sec his true colours 
now! {Moves away Jrom them.) 

Koll \to Flink). That is the way you republicans 
always ride your principle.s to death. 

Gran. Patriotism ought to come before — 

Flink. — before iruth? No; a short sharp pang of 
agony is better than endless doubt and falsehood, my 
friend ! That is true patriotism. 

Koll. Oh, these theories !- these phrases ! 

Gran. 1 am a republican as well as you, and, I think, 
as sincere a one. But I should have no hesitation — 

Flink. - in plaj^ing the traitor? 

Gran. Wny do you use such words as that? 

Flink. Words! Do you think it is nothing but w'ords? 
No, my friend, if you did what — ^what I did not allow you 
to say — I sliould come here one day to call you to account. 
And if you refused to fight me, 1 should shoot*you like a 
dog! 

Gran {gently). You would not do that. 

Flink {heatedly). Not do it? — Have I given you the 
deepest affection of which my heart is capable, only for 
you to turn traitor to it? Am I to see the man whose 
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character is the crowning achievement of my life, be- 
traying our cause — and, by reason of his great personal 
prestige, dragging thousands down witli him? On the 
head of all the disill usionments I have sulfercd, am I to 
have this one in the evening of my life — ? {Stops , over- 
come by his emotion, A pause,) You shouldn’t jest 
about such things you know. {Walks away, Anna has 
placed herself in front of Gran, as if to protect him,) 

Koll, I think we had belter change the subject, and 
go out for a little ! 

The King {aside ^ to him). Yes, get him away ! 

blink {in the background^ as if he were addressing an 
invisible audience). We must have discipline in the 
ranks! 

Koll, Gran, ask your maid to hurry up with the supper. 

Gran, Yes, I will. 

Koll {to the King). What do you say to a turn in the 
garden, mcanwliile? 

The King, By all means! 

Flink {coming forward to Gran). This friendship of 
yours with the King — to which I had attached no par- 
ticular importance — I hope it has not altogether — . 
{Stops short,) 

Gran, — not altogether corrupted me, you mean? 

Flink, Exactly. 

. r//e Kmg (/awgAing). Politically? • 

Flink, Politics are not unconnected with morals, sir! 

The King, But why get so heated, sir? We know 
that the present King is a — 

Koll {breaking in hurriedly), l^on’t say any mftre 1 

The King {with a laugh). You said yourself that he 
doesn’t care a brass farthing abput the whole matter — ^he 
has something else to do ! And so the whole thing ends 
in smoke! , 

Flink {more amiably). I dare say you are right. 

The King, Of course I am. You are all agreed that, 
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under his rule^ republican sentiments are growing in 
real earnest. 

Flink. You are right! I^c couldn*t help things on 
better if hcT were a republican himself^ 1 assure you ! 

The King. Perhaps he is a republican? 

Flink {animatedly). Perhaps he is! Splendid! And 
works against his own interests — i 

The King. A sort of commercial traveller working for 
the downfall of his own firm ! 

Flink {excitedly). For the downfall of his own firm! 
Splendid! Props up his reactionary rule by means of 
royal pronouncements, confidential communications, 
public speeches — 

The King. — in a suicidal manner! 

Flink. Splendidly suicidal 1 Ah, that makes you laugh, 
does it? 

Koll, Mush, sonic one might hear us ! 

Flink. I don’t care who hears us ! {The King hursts out 
laughing.) Put you ought, as one of the King’s officials, 
to stop his laughing I {Points to the Kin g . ) It’s shocking ! 
— ^It’s high treason! 

KoU. Listen to me ! 

Flink. You ought to arrest him for laughing like that! 
Suppose the King — 

Gran. That is the King! {The King goes on laughing. 
Flink looks from Mm to the others^ and from the others to 
him.) 

The King. This is too much for me! {Sits doicn. 
Flink rushes nut.) 

Koll. That was very bad of you. 

The King. I know it was; but forgive me! f couldn't 
help it! Ha, ha, ha, ha, lia! 

Koll. For all his queer ways, he is too good a fellow to 
be made a fool of. • 

The King. Yes, scold me; I deserve it. But, all the 
same — ^lia, ha, ha, ha! 
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Gran, Hush ! — ^he is coming back. {The King gets up 
as Funk comes in again,) 

Flink, Your Majesty may be assured that I would never 
have expressed myself as T did in your Majesty’s presence 
if I had been fairly treated and told whom I was 
addressing. 

The King, I know. The fault is mine alone. 

Flink, The fault is that of others — ^my so-called friends. 

The King (earnestly). By no means ! It is mine — ^minc 
alone. 1 have had a scolding for it ! — ^And in your presence 
[ ask my friends’ pardon; I have put them in a false 
position. And, in the next place, I ask for your forgive- 
ness. My sense of humour got the better of me. (Laughs 
again,) 

Flink. Yes, it was extremely amusing. 

The King. It really was ! And, after all, what have you 
to complain of? You had an opportunity of speaking 
your mind, any way 1 

Flink, I certainly did ! 

The King. Very well, then ! — ^And when you wanted to 
show any respect, 1 prevented you. So I think we are 
quits. 

Flink. No, we are not. 

The King (impatiently). Indeed? — What do you want 
from me, then? 

Flink (proudly). Nothing! * 

The King. I beg your pardon! I did not mean to 
offend you. 

Flifik. You have done so to a degree that you are 
naturally incapable of appreciating. (Goes out.) 

The King. This is a nice business! (Ijiughs, Then 
notices Gran, whjo is standing M his desk with his back to 
the King, and goes up to him.) You are angry with me. 

Gran (looking up slowly). Yes. 

The King. Why didn’t you stop me? 

Gran. It all happened too quidcly. But to think that 
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you could have the heart to do it — in my own house — to a 
man who was my father’s oldest friend, and is mine — ! 

The King, Ilarald ! {Putsjiis arm round his shoulders,) 
Have I ever asked you. for anything that you have not 
given me? 

Gran, No. 

The Kmg, Then I ask you now to admit that you know 
tliat, if I had thought this would hurt you^ 1 would never 
have done it- not for worlds ! Do you still believe as well 
of me as that ? 

Gran, Yes. 

The King. Thank you. Then I will admit to you, in 
return, that for months past I have lived in a state of 
horrible tension of mind: and that is why I jump too 
easily from one extreme to the other. So, my friends, you 
must forgive me ! Or finish my scolding some other time ! 
Because now 1 must talk to you of the matter which in- 
duced me to come hcTe. You arc the only ones I am turn 
to; so be good to me! — Shall we sit down again? 

Koll. As you please. 

The King {moving toivards the table). I know you both 
want to ask me the same (question : why I Iiave never come 
before now. My answer is: because 1 have only now 
arrived at a clear conception of my own position. Some 
months ago some hard words that were used to me lit a 
fire in my heart ari3 burnt out a heap of rubbish that had 
collected there. (Anna fills their glasses.) Won’t you 
send tljat girl *Tway ? 

Graft. She is deaf and dumb. 

The King. Poor girl I {Sits down.) When I came back 
from my cruise round the world, the old king ^as dead. 
My father had come to the tlirone, and I was crown prince, 
and I went with my father to the cathedral to attend a 
thanksgiving service for my safe return. • 

Gran. I was there. 

The King, The whole thing was a novelty to me, and a 
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solemn one. I was overcome with emotion. Seeing that, 
my father whispered to me: “ Come farther forward, my 
boy! The people must scq. their future king praying.” 
That finished it! I was not born to be a kin^; my soul 
was still too unsullied, and I spurned such falsehood with 
the deepest loathing. Just think of it! — to come back 
from three years at sea, and begin my life in that way — ^as 
if perpetually in front of a mirror! I w'on’t dwell on it. 
Hut when my father died and I became king, I had be- 
come so accustomed to the atmosphere of falsehood I 
lived in that I no longer recognised tnith when I saw it. 
The constitution prescribed my religion for me — and 
naturally I had none. And it was the same with every- 
thing — one thing after another! What else could you 
expect.^ The only tutor I valued- -you, Koll — had been 
dismissed; they considered you to be too frecthinking. 

Koll {smilingly). Oh, yes ! 

The King, The only real friend that dated from my 
happier days — ^you, Harald, — had been sent to the right 
about; you were a republican. It was while I was in 
despair over that loss that 1 fell really in love for the first 
time — with your sister, Harald. Banishment, again. 
What then? Why, then the craving that every healthy 
youth feels — the desire for love —was turned into dissolute 
channels. {Drinks,) 

Gran, I understand, well enough. 

The King. Well, put all those things together. That 
was what my life was — ^until just lately. Because lately 
something happened, my dear friends. And now you 
must help me! Because, to make a long 'story short, 
either I fnean to be the chief official in my country in a 
peaceful, citizenlike, genuine »way, or — ^as God is above 
me — I will no longer be king! {Gets up, and the others 
do so.) 

KolL Ah, wc have got it at last I 

The King, Do you think I don't know that our repub- 
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lican friend there spoke what is every thoughtful man’s 
verdict upon me? {They are silent) But how could I 
possibly undertake my task, as long tis 1 believed every- 
thing to be make-believe and* falsehood, without exception ? 
Now' I know tht^ root of the falsehood ! It is in our institu- 
tions; he w-as quite right. And one kind of falsehood 
begets another. You cannot imagine how ludicrous it 
appeared to me - who up till then had led such a sinful, 
miserable existence — when I saw honourable men pre- 
tending that I was a being of some superior mould ! I ! 
{Walks up and down, then stops.) It is the state — our 
institutions — that demand this falsehood botli on their 
[)art and on mine. And that for the security and happi- 
ness of the country’’ ! {Moves about restlessly.) From the 
time I became crown i>rincc they kept from me every- 
thing that might have instilled truth into me — friend- 
ship, love, religion, a vocation-- for my \’ocalion is quite 
another one; and it w'as all done in the name of my 
country ! And now that I am king, they take away 
all responsibility from me as well — all responsibility 
for my owm ads — the system demands it! Instead of 
an individual, what sort of a contemptible creature do 
they make of me! The kingly power, too.? — that is 
in the hands of the people’s representatives and the 
government. I don’t complain of that; but what I 
do complain of is that they should pretend that I have it, 
and that e\ cry thing should be done in my name; thsit I 
should be the recipient of petitions, cheers, acclamations, 
obeisaflees — as if the whole power and responsibility 
were centrdd in my person! In me— from whom, in the 
interests of all, they have taken away everydiing! Is 
that not a pitiful and Ipdicrous falsehood? And, to 
make it credible, they endow me into the bargain with a 
halo of sanctity! “ The King is sacred;.” “ Our Most 
Gracious Sovereign,” “Your Majesty!” It becomes 
almost blasphemous ! 
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Gran. Quite true. 

2'ke King. No, if that cannot be done away with, I can 
do away with myself. But it must be possible to do 
away with it! It cannot be necessary for a people, who 
are marching on the eternal path towards truth, to have 
a lie marching at the head of them ! ^ 

KolL No, it is not necessary. 

The King {eagerly). And that is what you will help 
me to show them. 

Roll. I have no objection ! There is life in the country 
yet! 

The King {to Gran). And you, my friend? Are you 
afraid of being shot by a mad republican if you help me ? 

Gran. 1 am not particularly afraid of death, any way. 
But the maid is telling us that sup[)cr is served. 

The King. Yes, let us have supper 1 

KoU. And then, to our task! 


Curtain 
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("Scene. — A park with old lofty trees. In the foreground y 
to the right, an arbour with a seat. The King is sitting, 
talking to Bang, who is a man of gross corpulence.) 

Bang. And I felt so well in every way that, I assure 
your Majesty, 1 used to feel it a pleasure to be alive. 

The King {drawing patterns in the dust with his walking- 
slick). I can quite believe it. 

Bang. And then I was attacked by this pain in my 
heart and this difficulty in breathing. I run round and 
round this park, on an empty stomach, till I am absolutely 
exhausted. 

The King {absently). Couldn’t you drive round, then? 

Bang. Drive? — But it is the exercise, your Majesty, 
that — . 

The King. Of course. I was thinking of something 
else. 

Bang. I would not mind betting that I know^hat your 
Majesty was thinking of - if I may say so without imper- 
tinence. 

The King. What. was it, then? 

Bang. Your Majesty was thinking of the socialists! 

The King. Of the — ? 

Bangm The socialists ! 

The Kin^{looking amused). Why particularly of them? 

Bang. I was right, you see! Ha, ha, ha! {His laugh- 
ter brings on a violent fit of coughing.) Y our Majesty must 
excuse me ; laughing always brings on my cough. — ^But, 
you know, the papers this morning are full^of their goings- 
on! 

The King. I have not read the paper. 
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Bang, Then I can assure your Majesty that the way 
they are going on is dreadful. And just when we were 
all getting on so comfortably! What in the world do 
they want? 

T he King . Probably they want to get on com for tably too. 

Bang, Aren’t they well off as it is, the beasts? Excuse 
me, your Majesty, for losing my temper in your Majesty’s 
presence. 

The King, Don’t mention it. 

Bang, You are very good. These strikes, too — what 
is the object of them? To make every one poor? Every 
one can’t be rich. However, I })in my faith to a strong 
monarchy. Your Majesty is the padlock on my cash-box ! 

The King. I am what ? 

Bang, The padlock on my cash - box ! A figure of 
speech I ventured to apfily to your JMajesty. 

The King, 1 iun much obliged ! 

Bang, Heaven help us if the liberals come into power; 
their aim is to weaken the monarchy. 

(^1 Peogar Bov romes up lo ihem.) 

Beggar Boy, Please, kind gentlemen, spare a penny! 
I’ve had nothing to eat to-day! 

Ba7ig {taking no notice of him). Aren’t there whispers of 
the sort about? But of course it can’t be true. 

Beggar Boy (pertinaciotfsly). Please, kind gentlemen, 
spare a penny! I’ve had nothing to cat to-day. 

Bang, ^'ou hav'c no right to beg. 

The King. You have only the right to starve, my boy 1 
Here! (Gives him a gold coin. The Beggar Bov hacks 
away from him, staring at him, and gripping the coin in 
his fist.) ' 

Bang. He never even thanked you! Probably the son 
of a socialist! — I would never have opened this park to 
every one in the way your Majesty has done. 

The King. It saves the work-people a quarter of an 
hour if they can go through it to get to their work. 
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{The Genekal appears, driving the Beggak Boy 
bejore him with his stick.) 

The General {to the BEG(iAR). A gentleman sitting on a 
seat gav» it you ? Point iSm out to me, then ! 

Bang {getting up). Good morning, your Majesty ! 

The King. Good morning! {Looks at his watch.) 

The General. That gentleman, do you say ? 

The King {looking up). What is it? 

The General. Your Majesty? Allow me to welcome 
you back I 

The King. Thank you. 

The General. Excuse me, sir; but I saw this fellow with 
a gold coin in his hand, and stopped him. He says your 
Majesty gave it to him — ? 

The King. It is quite true. 

The General. Oh— k)f course that alters the case! {To 
the Beggar.) It is the King. Have you tliankcd liim? 
{The boy stands still, staring at the King.) 

The King. Arc you taking a morning walk on an empty 
stomacli because of a weak heart, too ? 

The General. Because of my stopiach, sir — because of 
my stomach 1 It has struck work ! 

The Beggar Bay. Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! {Runs 
away.) 

The General. I am astonished at your Majesty's having 
thrown tins park open to every one. 

The King. It saves the work-people a quarter of an 
hour if they can go through it to get to their work.— 
Well, General, it seems you have become religious all of a 
sudden? 

The General. Ha, ha, ha! Your Majesty lias read my 
Order of the Day, then? ^ 

The King. Yes. 

The General {confidentially). Well, sir,, you sec things 
couldn’t go on any longer as they were. {Whispers.) 
Debauchery in the ranks! I won’t say anything about 

H 
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the officers; but when the men take to such courses 
openly — ! 

The King. Oho! 

The General. My hroliiei* the bisliop and I, between us, 
composed an Order of the Day on the subject of the 
necessity of religion- religion as the basis of discipline. 

The King. As a matter ot fact the bishop was the first 
person I met here to-day.— Is he suffering from a dis 
ordered stomach, too.'^ 

llie General. More so than any of us. sir! Ha, ha, Jia! 
{The King motions to him to sit down.) 'I'liank you, sir. — 
But, apart from that, 1 luxvc had it in my mind for some 
time that in these troublous days there ought to be a 
closer co-operation between the Army and the Cluirch — 

The King. In the matter of digestion, do you mean? 

The General. Ila, ha, lial— But seriously, sir, the time 
is approaching when sucli a co-operation will be the only 
safeguard of the throne. 

The King. Indeed? 

2he Gefieral {hurriedly). That is to say, of course, the 
throne stands firm by itself (iod forbid I sliould hint 
otherwise! But A\hat J mean is that it is the Army and 
the Church that must supply the monarchy with the 
necessary splendour and authority- - 

The King. I suppose, then, tliat the monarchy has no 
longer any of its own? 

The General {jumping up). Heave ti forbid that I should 
say such a thing! I would give rriy life in support of the 
monarcliy ! 

The King. You will have to die some day, unrortunately. 
{Laughs as he gets up.) Who is that coming this 
way? 

The General {pullhig up his eyeglass). I’hat? It is the 
Princess and Countess 1/Estoquc, sir. 

The King. Is Ih.c Princess suffering from indigestion 
too? 
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The General {confidentially), I fancy your Majesty knows 
best what tlic Princess is siifferinp; from. {The King moves 
away from him,) I made a mess of that ! It comes of my 
trying be too clever.— Tic is walking towards her. 
Perhaps there is something in it, after all? I must tell 
Falbe about it. {Turns to go,) Confound it, he saw that 
I was watching them! {Goes out. The King returns to 
the arbour with the Princess on his arm. The Countess 
and one of the royal sen^auls are seen crossing the park in 
the background,) 

The Princess. This is a most surprising meeting 1 When 
did your Majesty return? 

The Kiiig, Last night. — ^You look very cJiarming, 
Princess ! Such blushing cheeks ! - and so early in the 
morning ! 

The Princess, I suppose you think it is rouge? — No, sir, 
it is nothing but pleasure at meeting you. 

The King. Flatterer! And I went pale at the sight of 
you. 

The Princess. Perhaps your conscience — ? 

The King. 1 am sorry to say my conscience had nothing 
to do with it. But this morning I have been meeting so 
many people that arc suffering from indigestion that, 
when I saw your Highness walking (juickly along — • 

The Princess, Make your mind easy! My reason for 
iny morning walk is to keep my fat down. .Later in the 
day .[ ride — for the same reason. I live for nothing else 
now. 

TRe King. It is a sacred vocation! 

The Prfncess. Because it is a royal one? 

The King, Do you attribute your sanctity to me? 
Wicked Princess ! , 

The Princess. Both my sanctity and any good fortune 
I enjoy. It is nothing but iny relationship to your 
Majesty that induces the tradespeople to give me unlimited 
credit. 
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The King. You don’t feel any awkwardness about it, 
then? 

The Princess. Not a bit! The i^ood folk have to main- 
tain many worse parasites than me ! — by the wa5s talkiiij^ 
of parasites, is it true that you have pensioned off all your 
lords-in-waitin" and their hangers-on? 

The King. Yes. 

The Princess. Ha, ha, ha 1 But why did you make the 
special stipulation that they should live in Switzerland? 

The King. Because there is no court in Switzerland, 
‘and — 

The Princess. And so they could not fall into tempta- 
tion again 1 I ]iave had many a good laugh at the thought 
of it. But it has its serious side too, )'ou know; because 
your Majesty cannot dispense with a court. 

The King. Wliy not? 

The Princess. Well, suppose some day you are ‘‘ joined 
in the bonds of holy matrimony,” as the parsons so 
beautifully put it? 

The King. If I were, it would be for the sake of knowing 
what family life is. 

The Princess. Like any other citizen? 

The King. Precisely. 

• The Princess. Are you going to keep no servants? 

The King. As many as are necessary — but no more. 

The Princess. Then T must secure a place as chamber- 
maid in your Majesty’s household as soon as possible. 
Because if my financial circumstances arc inquired- into 
there will be nothing else left for me but that! 

The King. You have too sacred a vocation for that, 
Princess! 

The Princess. How pretty! Your Majesty is a poet, 
and poets are allowed to be enthusiastic about ideals. 
But the peoplc'-are poets too, in their way; they like 
their figure-head to be well gilded, and don’t mind paying 
for it. That is their poetry. 
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The King, Arc you certain of that? 

The Princess, Absolutely certain! It is a point of 
lionour with them. 

The King, Tlicn I hav^ to weigh my honour against 
theirs! And my honour forbids me — for the honour of 
my people and their poetry — to keep up my palaces^ my 
guards, and my court any longer! Voila tout I 

The Princess, My dear King, certain positions carry 
\\ ith them ccrt«Tin duties ! 

The King, Then I know higher duties than those!— 
I5utj Princess, here are we two seriously discussing — 

The Princess. Ves, but there is something at the bottom 
of it that is not to be laughed away. All tradition and 
all experience proclaim it to be the truth that a king — 
tlie kingly majesty- - should be a dignity apart; and 
should be the ultimate source of law, surrounded with 
jwrnp and circumstance, and secure behind the fortified 
ualls of wealth, rank, and hereditary nobility. If he 
steps out of that magic circle, the law’s authority is 
weakened. 

The King, Has your Royal Highness breakfasted yet ? 

The Princess, No. {Bursts out laughing,) 

The King, Because, if you had, I should haVe had great 
pleasure is giving you a lesson in history; but on an 
empty stomach that would be cruel. 

The Princess, Do you know — ^you used to be such an 
entertaining king, but this last year you have become so 
tedious ! 

Tht King, Most beautiful of princesses ! Do you really 
mean to S£fy that I rise and fall in your estimation accord- 
ing as I have my pretty royal gew-gaws on or not? 

The Princess, In my estimation? 

The King, Or in any one’s? You know the story of 
‘‘ The Emperor’s New Gothes ”? , 

The Princess, Yes. 

The King, We don’t keep up that pretence any longer. 
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The Princess. But will everj’^ one understand? 

The King. You understand, don’t you? 

The Princess. The people or I — that is all the same, I 
suppose! You are very flattering. 

The King. Heaven forbid that 1 should lump your 
Royal Highness together with the common herd; hut — 

The Princess. VVe have already had proof of the fact 
that your IMajcsty does not hold the same place in 
every one's estimation that you do in mine, at all events ! 

The King. If I occupy a place of honour in your Royal 
Highness’s heart, your Royal Highness may be certain 
that — 

The Princess. I wdll interrupt you to save you from 
speaking an untruth! Because the way to attain to a 
place of honour in your Majesty's lieart is not to admire 
you as J do, but, on the contrary, to shout out: “ I 
despise you! ” — Au revoir! 

The King. You wicked, terrifying, dangerous — 

The Princess. — omniscient and ubiquitous Princess! 
{Makes a deep curtsey, and goes away.) 

The King {calling after her). In spite of everything, niy 
heart goes with you — 

The Princess. — to sliow me the door ! I know all about 
tliat! {To the Counte.ss.) Come, Countess! {Goes out. 
Falbe, an old gentleman in civilian dress, has come in from 
the side to which the King’s hack is Uirned\) 

The King. How the devil did she — ? 

Fable {coming up behind him). Your IMajesty ! 

The King {turning quickly). Ah, there you are! 

Falbe. Yes, sir — we have been walking abobt in the 
park for sortie time; your Majesty was engaged. 

2'he King. Not engaged — I was only deadening my 
thoughts by gossiping. My anxiety was too much for me. 
So they have come? — both of them? 

Falbe. Both of them. 

The King. Can I believe it! {Appears overcome.) 
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But — you must wait a moment! 1 can’t, just at this 
moment — . I don’t know what has come over me! 

Falbe, Arc you unwell, sir? You look so pale. 

The Kin^, My nerves ate not what they should be. 
Is there any water near here? 

Falbe {pointiv^, in astojiishmcnt). Why, there is the 
fountain, sir! 

The Kiif^. Of course! Of course!- 1 don't seem able 
to collect my thoughts. And my mouth is as dry as — . 
Look here, I am going that way (poinis); and then you 
can — YOU can bring the ladies hero.'-- She is here! She- 
is here I (Coes out to the left, and turns round as he goes.) 
Don’t forget to lock the gate^ of flu; inner park! 

Falbe, Of course not, sir. (Goes out to the right, and 
returns bringing in the ifARONivSS !Marc and Clara.) Ilis 
Majesty will be here in a moment. (Coes out to the right,) 

Cla^h, You must stay near cnongli for me to be able 
to cidl yi)u. 

Baroness, Of course, mv liear. Compose 5 ’^oii'rself; 
nothing can hajipen. 

Clara, 1 am .so frightened. 

Baroness. Here is the King! (7 //c Kin('t conies in and 
bows to them.) 

The King. Excuse me, la(]ic.s. lor having kept you 
waiting. 1 am very grateful to you botli for coming. 

Baioness. Wc (fnly came upon >011 r ^Majesty’s solemn 
promise— 

The King, —which shall bo inviolable. 

Baton ess. 1 understand that you wish to speak to Miss 
Ernst alorit? 

The King. Your lady.ship need only go up t« the lop of 
that little slope. (Points^) I can recommend the view 
from there. 

Baroness. The interview ivill not b(; a long one, I 
suppose? 

The King. If it is, I give your ladyship permission to 
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come and interrupt us. {The Baroness goes out. The 
King timu to ('i.ara.) May I be permitted to thank you 
again — ^\’ou especially — for having been so good as to 
grant me this interview ? ^ * 

Clara. It will l)e the only one. 

The Ki}2g. I know that. You have not condescended 
to answ'cr one of my letters — 

Clara. I have not read them. 

The King. — so there was nothing left for me but to 
address myself to the Barone.ss. Slu^ was obliged to listen 
10 me. Miss Ernst. 

Clara (irewhiiug). What has your Majesty to say to me? 

The King. Indeed, I can’t tell it you in a .single sentence. 
Won't you sit down? (Clara remains standing.) You 
must not he afraid of me. I mean you no harm ; I never 
ennld mean you any harm. 

Clara (in tears). Then what do j’ou call the persecution 
that I have endured for more than a year? 

The King.. If you had condescended to read a single 
one of my long and many letters you would have known. 
I call it a passion that is stronger than — . (Clara turns 
to go. The King continues anxiously.) No, Miss Ernst, 
Ijy everything you hold dear, I beg you not to leave me! 

Clara. Then yon must not insult rnc ! 

The King. If that i.s an insult your terms are very hard. 

Clara. Hard? No, but w^hat you have done to me 
is hard ! (Bursts into tears.) 

The King. Don’t cry, Miss Ernst! ^'ou don't know 
how you hurt me! 

Clara (angrily). Do you know w’hat it inedtns to try 
and ruin a young girl's reputation ? 

The King. T repeat that you £frc doing me an injustice. 

Clara. An injustice!* — Good God! Do you know who 
I am? 

The King (taking o^ his hat respectfully). You are the 
woman I love. 
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Clara {quietly and with dignity). Your Majesty has 
solemnly promised not to insult me. 

The King, As sure as there is a heaven above us I will 
not, aiifl* could not,, insult you ! lliit 1 will obey your 
wishes. 

Clara. When a king says such a thing as — ^as you did 
just now, to a poor little governess, it is more than .in 
insult! It is so cowardly, so base! And to think tliat 
you could have the heart to do it after what you have 
done to my father ! 

The King. Your father I? 

Clara. Do you really not know who 1 am ? 

The King. 1 don’t understantl ■ 

Clara. Whose daughter f am, f mean? 

The King. I only know that your father's name is 
Ernst. {Suddenly.) Surely your father is not -? 

Clara. Professor Ernst. 
he King. The republican? 

Clara {slowly). \"es. {.1 pause.) T may reminff your 
Majesty that he was st^nten^red for high treason. And 
why? Pecaiisc he Wiirjicd the young men at the univer- 
sity against the bad example set by the King! (/I pause.) 
He was sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. In 
esi aping from his prison he broke both his legs ; and now 
he lives in exile -a cripple — ^supported by what money 
I an* able to earrf, {A pause.) You have ruined his life 
' -and now you are trying to ruin mine too 1 

The King. J beg of you — ! 

Clara. 1 am ashamed of my tears. It is not compassion 
for myself or for my father that makes them flow; it is the 
heartless injustice of it all that overcomes me. • 

The King. God knows^ if only I could atone for the 
injustice — ! But what can 1 do? 

Clara. You can let me alone, so that I may do my 
work in peace; that is what you can do! Neither he noi 
I ask for more than that — of you ! 
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The King. I must do more tlmn thnt I 

Clara, No! (!an you not iititlcrsliind lliiit a girl who is 
persecuted by the king's attentions cannot l)e a governess? 
All you will achieve w ill lie to rol) nv* and my fatiicr of our 
bread !--Oh, God! 

The King. But my intention is not to - 

Clara (inirrmpting him). And you arc not c\cn man 
enough to l)c asliamcd of yourself! 

The King. Yes. you may say what you please to me! 

Clara. 1 have nothing more to say to you. 1 ha\'o said 
w'hat I j'ave to sa}*. {Turns to go.) 

The King. No, don't go! You have not even heard 
me yet. You don't even know' what I want to beg of you ! 

Clara. My dishonour. 

The King {vehemently). You misunderstand me utterly! 
J£ you had only read a single one of iri\ letters you would 
liave known that there is standing before you a man w'hom 
you have humbled. Ah, don’t look so incredulous! It 
is true, if there is any truth in anything. \'ou don't 
believe me? {Despairingly.) How am J to — ! A man 
who has risked your contempt for more than a year, and 
has been faithful to you without e^'en being allowx'd to see 
\ ou or exchange a w'ord with you-- who has had no thought 
for anything or an}' one else — \s not likely to be doing that 
out of mere i(llcne.ss of heart! Do you not believe that, 
either? ” 

Clara. No. 

The King. Well, then, there must surely be some 
general truths that you, as ]£rnst\s daughter, cannot 
refuse to believe! Let me ask you if }ou can understand 
how a man becomes what I was at the time when I 
repeatedly insulted you. You mhst know, from your 
father's books, in w'hat an unnatural atmosphere a king 
is brought up, the soul-destroying sense of self-importance 
wdiich all his surroundings foster, until, even in his dreams, 
lic thinks himself something more than human; the 
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doubtful channels into which liis thoughts are forced, 
while any virtues that he has are trumpeted abroad, and 
his vices glossed over with tactful and humorous tolerance. 
Don’t yOu think that a young king, full of eager life, as 
I was, may plead something in excuse of himself that no 
other man can.^ 

Clara, Ves, J admit that. 

The King, Then you must admit that the very position 
he has to assume as a constitutional monarch is an acted 
lie. Think what a king’s vocation is ; can a vocation of 
that sort be licrcditary? Can the finest and noblest 
vocation in the world be that? 

Clara. No! 

The King. 'Fhen suppose that he realises that himself ; 
suppose that the young king is conscious, however dimh 
and partially, of the lie he is living '-and suppose that, 
to escape from it, he rushes into a life of pleasure. Is it 
not conceivable that he may have some good in him, for 
all that? And then supiiose that one morning; after 
a night of revelling, the sun shines into his room; and 
he seems to see upon the wall, in letters of fire, some 
v;ords that were said to him the ni^it before— 
true words (Clara look,s up at him in surprise) — the 
words : “ I despise j eu 1 ” (Clara gives a start.) Words 
like that can burn out falsehood. And he, to whom they 
are said, mav loftg to lioar again the tones of the voice 
that spoke them. No man has ever hated what has 
given him new life, if yon had read a single one of the 
letters which I felt impelled to write even if they were 
refused acceptance — ^you would not have called it persecu- 
tion. (Clara does not ansiver.) And, as for ftiy persecu- 
tion of your father -I an> not going to make any excuses 
for myself; I will only ask you to rememberthataking 
has no control over the law and its judgments. I feel 
the sincerest respect for your father. 

Clara. Thank you. 
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The King. And it is just part of the falseliood I was 
speaking of, that he should be condemned for saying of 
me what I have said a thousand times of myself! 

Clara {softly). Dare I believe that? * 

The King. Ah, if only you had read one of rny letters ! 
Or even the little book of poems I sent you last! I 
thought that, if you would not receive my letters, perhaps 
a book — 

Clara. 1 do not iicc(*[)t anonymous gifts. 

The King. I see you arc on your guard- -although 1 
don't admit that the poems were mine! May I read it to 
you ? 

Clara. 1 don't understand—. 

The King. One that 1 marked-- for you. Tt will pro’/e 
to you what you ref use to believe. 

Clara. But if the poem is not yours ? 

The King. The fact that I have marked it sliows that 
its sentiments apply to me. Will you let me read it to 
you? (Clara looks «/;.) Do not be too much surprised, 
Miss Ernst! {Takes a slim volume from his pnckcl.) I 
found this somewhere. {Turns over the leaves.) It won’t 
take long tp read. May 1? 

Clara. If only I understood - 

The King. — why I want to read it? Simply for the 
reason that you have forbidden me to speak to you— or to 
write to you; but not, as yet, to read to you! (Clara 
smiles. A pause.) Do you know — a little event has just 
happened in my life? — and yet not such a little one, 
after all! ^ 

Clara. What is that? 

The King. I have seen you smile for the first time. 

Clara. Your Majesty ! 

The King. But, Miss Ernst, is it an insult, loo, to see 
you smile? ‘ 

Clara {smiling. If I consent to hear the poem, shall 
not the Baroness — 
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The King. — hear it also? With pleasure; but not 
at (he same time! Please! Pecausc I am a very bad 
reader. You can show it to the Baroness afterwardSj if 
you like.i (Clara ^ May I? 

Clara. You are sure there is nothing in it tiuit 
The King. You can interrupt me, if you think fit. It 
is called “ The Young Prince; ” and it is about — no, 
I won't tell you what it is about unless you will be so 
good as to sit down, so that 1 can sit down too. If I stand 
up 1 sliall be sure to begin declaiming, and I do that 
shockingly badly ! — You can get up again when you like, 
}ou know! (Clara smiles ami sits down. The King 
sits do'uni beside her.) Now , then ! “ The ^"oung Prince.” 

(To himself.) I can scarcely breathe. (lie begins to read,} 

L'ull fed wit!i early flattery .iiici piridc — 

(Jireuks off.) Excuse me. Miss Ernst ! J don't 1‘cel — 
Clara. Is yonr Majesty not well.^ 

The King. Quite well ! It is only- -. Now, then ! 

I'lill tc*d with early flattery aad pride, 

His sated soul was wearied all tcni young; 

Hoiioiir and hingly pomp seemed naught to (jini 
nul whinisios from the people’s folly sprung. 

iTom such ijrctdicv' ]w. fled to whal was real — 

I'air woiiieii’s anus, laughter and love and pleasure. 

All the mad joy of life; w'lialc’er he craved, 

He found was given him in double, measure. 

"W *iate’er ht- craved— until one day a niaidt'ii 
'I'o whom he whispered, lik«* a <iriiiikeii sol, 

• “ I’d give my life to make thee mine, rny sweeting! ” 
'l‘uri;)ed from him silently Jind answered not. 

He sought by every moans to win her to him 
But when his love with cold contempt was met, 

It was as if a jiidgmei}t had been spoken 
Upon his life, aiiu doom thereon were set. 

His boon companions left liini ; in his cfistles *' 

None seemed to be awake but he alone. 

Racked with remorse, enshrouded in the darkness 
Of dull despair, yet longing to atone. 
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Then throiiRh the d.-irkness <1110 appeared ! and humbly, 
Emboldi'iid by her Rcntlencss ni imcn. 

He sued once more: “ If only thou wouldsl listen! 

If still Twere not too late — 

• 

{His emotion overcomes Hm, and he stops suddenly , gets up, 
aftd walks away from Ct.ara. She gets up, as he comes hack 
to her,) Excuse me! I luid no intention of making a 
scene, liut it made me think of—. {Breaks off again 
overcome hy emotion, and moves a Utile way from her. 
There is a pause as he collects himself before returning to her.) 
As you can hear, Miss ICrnst, it is nothing much of a poem 
— not written hy a real poet, that is to say ; a real poet 
would have exalted his theme, but this is a common- 
place — 

Clara. Has your ^lajcsty anything more to say to me.-' 
(A pause.) 

The King. If 1 have anything more to say to any one, 
it is to you. 

Clara. 1 beg your pardon. 

The King. No, it is I should beg \oiirs. But J am sure 
you do not wish me to lie to you. 

Clara {turning her head away). No. 

The King.- You have no confidence in me. {Controls 
his emotion.) Will you ever, I wonder, come to under- 
stand that tlic only thing I cnavc for now is — one person's 
confidence ! 

Clara. Any one who sjicaks as your Majesty has done 
to-day surely craves for more than that. 

The King. More than that, yes; but, first of all, one 
person’s confidence. • 

Clara {iurrdng away). I don’t understand - - 

The King {interrupting her, with , emotion). Your life 
has not been as empty and artificial a.s mine. 

Clara. But surely you have your task liere to fill it 
with? 

The King. I remember reading once about the way 
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a rock was undermined, and the mine filled with gun- 
powder with an electric wire leading to it. Just a slight 
pressure on a little button and the great rock was shat- 
tered intp a thousand pitccs. And in the same waj^ 
everything is ready here; but the little pressure — lo 
cause the explosion — is wliat I am waiting for ! 

Clara, The metaphor is a little forced. 

The King, And yet it came into my mind as uncon- 
sciously as you broke off that twig just now. If I do not 
get what I lack, nothing can be accomplished — there can 
be no explosion! I shall abandon the whole thing and 
let myself go under. 

Clara. tJo under.? 

The King. Well, not like the hero of a sensational novel 
— not straight to the bottom like a stone— but like a 
dreamer carried off by pixies in a wood, wdth one name 
ev'er upon my lips! And the world would have to look 
after itself. 

Clara. Tlut tiiat is sheer recklessness. ^ 

The King. 1 know it is; but 1 am reckless. I stake 
everything upon one throw! (A pause.) 

Clara. IJcaven send you may win. 

The King. At least I am daring enough tahope that 1 
may- and there are moments when I almost feel certain 
of victory ! 

Clara (embarra^ed). It is a lovely morning — 

The King. — for the time of year; 5 ^es. And it is 
lovelier here than it i‘' anywhere else ! 

ClUra. I cannot really understand a course of action 
which implies a want of all sense of responsibility — 

The 'King. Every one has their own point^of view. A 
scheme of life, to satjsfy me, must have its greatest happi- 
ness hidden away at its ebre; in my case that would be to 
have a house of my own — all to myself, like any other 
citizen — from which I should go away \o my work, ani 
come back to as to a safe refuge. That is the button on 
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the electric wire, do you understand? It is the little 
pressure on it that f am waiting f(»r. (A pause.) 

Clara. IIa\'c you read my father's book. Deuweraiic 
Monarchy ? 

The King. Yes. 

Clara. He wrote it when £ was a child : and so 1 may 
say that 1 grew up amongst ideas like— like tho.se I have 
heard from you to-day. All the friends lha.t came to our 
house used to talk to me about il. 

77/e King. Then no doubt }*oii heard the crown jirince 
talked almut, too! 

Clara. I think I lieard his name oftener mentioned at 
home than any one'.s. J lu*lieve llie book was written 
expressly for you. 

The King. I can feel that when I read it. ff onJ\ I had 
been allow'ed to read it in tho.se days! Do you remember 
how in it your father maintains, too, that all reform de- 
pends on the beating down of tlie hedge that .surround.s 
.royalty? — on a king's becoming, as he .says, “ wedded 
to his people ” in the fullest .sense* of iJie word, not 
irregularly or surreptitiously ? No king can share his 
people's thoughts if he live.s apart from them in a great 
palace, married to a foreign ])rincess. There is no national 
spirit behind a complicated court life of outlandish 
ceremonial. 

Clara {turning away her head). You should have heard 
how vehemently my father used to assert those 
ideas. 

The King. And yet he abandoned them. 

Clara. Became a republican, you mean? 

The King Y^cs. 

Clara. He was so disappointed. {A pause.) 

The King, f sometimes wonder every one isn't a re- 
publican! It must come to that in the end; 1 can see 
that. If only royalties nowadays thought seriously 
enough about it to realise it! 
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Clara. It is made so difficult for them by those wha 
surround them. 

The Kwg. Yes, you see, that is another reason why any 
such reform must begin al^home. Do you think that a 
king, who went every day to his work from a home that 
was in every respect like that of ont‘ of his people, could 
fail in the long run ? 

Clara. There are so many different kinds of hrmies. 

The iK-ing. I mean a home that holds love instead of 
subservience — comfort instead of ceremony — truth instead 
of flaltcry; a home where —ah, well, 1 need not teach a 
woman what a home means. 

Clara. VVe make them what they are. 

The Kwg. Surely; but they arc especially what women 
make them. (A pause.) 

Clara. The sun is quite strong now. 

The King. But it can scarcely pierce through the screen 
of leaves here. 

('Lara. When the sun .shines down like this 'dry! the 
lea\'es tremble — 

The King. I'lie sunshine .seems to tremble too. 

Clara. Yes, but it makes one feel as if everything were- 
trembling — even deep down into our hearts ! • 

T'he King. That is true.- -Yes, its homes are the most 
precious things a nation makes. Their national charac- 
i^ristics mean reverence for their past and possibilities for 
their future. 

Clara. I understand better now' what you meant. 

The King. \^Ticn I said 1 wanted to begin at the 
beginning^ 

Clara. Yes. (A pause.) , 

The King. I cannot do otherwise. My heart must be 
in my work. 

Clara {smiling). My father had his heart in his work, 
loo. 

The King. P orgive me-~but don't you think it was just 
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the want of an object in his life that led your father to 
push his theories too far? — an object outside himself^ I 
mean ? 

Clara, Perhaps. If my inotlier had lived {Stops,) 
The King, — he might Iiavc taken it differently; don’t 
you think so? 

Clara, I have sometimes thought so. (. / pause.) 

The King, I low still it is I Not a sound ! 

Clara, ^'es, there is the fountain. 

The King. That is true; but one ends by hardly hearing 
^ continuous sound like tliat. 

Clara. There is a treinulousness in iJiaL too. {T.ooks 
round her.) 

The King. What are you looking for? 

Clara. It is time to look for the liaroness. 

The King, She is up on that slope. Shall I call her? 
Or — perhaps you would like to see a fine view? 

Clara, Yes. 

The^King. Then let us go up to her together ! ( They go.) 
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(Scene.— open place /// the foivn. 1 1 is creniHg, and the 
square is badly lit. On the right is the club, a large 
building, standing atone ; lights are shining from all its> 
windows. Steps lead from the door, afwve which is a 
balcony. The square is full of people, Jn the back- 
ground, standing on the lowest step of the pedestal of an 
equestrian statue, is a Ballad Singer, singing to the 
accompaniment of his guitar. Cigars, oranges, and 
other wares arc being sold by hawkers. The singer s 
voice is heard before the curtain rises. The crowd 
gradually joins him in the refrain which he Mprats 
after each verse of his ballad.) 


The Ballad Singer {sings). 

• 

The Prino^ling begged and beggcil and begged 
Her love, on bended knee. 

'I'he Maid said craftily, “ Nay, nay, 

1 doubt your high degree ! ” ' 

* Refrain, 

She knew the might, the might, the might 
Of love's distracting hour; 

How royalty, with all its pomp, 

^ Will curtse?y to its power. 

The Princeling said; “ Consent, my dear. 

And you shall marry me.** ' 

The Maiden answered mockingly, 

“ Over the left, nfeybe! ** 

" Nay, as my Queen, enchanting maid, 

And that this very day! ” • 

The Maiden answered him, “ Gadzooksl * 

And fainted right away. 

243 
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Rocovtring, sh'' sight'd, “ My Lord, 

Princt-sscs will be wrfith; 

On ev€TV side they sit and wait 
To plight to yoii tht*ir trolh.** 

He answered, “ Bosh! “ But v.'hat of those 
Who counselled you before? ” 

“ Whom d'' ytm intMii? *’ — “ Your ministers! ** 

“ ril sliow them to the door! ” 

*' But think, iny dear"- your geiur.ils. 

Your nobles, court, and prii ; 

'rhey’ll try to drag you Iroin my side 
Or shun us as the pest.” 

“ Nay, be not fc.ircd! 1*11 make you more 
By dozens at a word, 

Wlio’ll bow and grovel il tliov be 
To rank and place i>reti rred.** 

“ But think ol the republicans! 

My fath('r!"~wliat if he ? ** 

“ The cock that crows the lourh st, then, 
l*iinie minister shall be! ** 

“ Suppose the people stoutly swear 
Thcy*il none of me? ** — “ Nay, uay. 

An order here, a title ther**, 

** And all will homage pay.” 

“ 'I'lien I am yours! ” Hurrah! ” He bolds 
Her tight his arms between; 

'• Nay, not so fast, my kinely love! 

No* till I am your Queen! *' 

Slu* knew the might, tb.e might, the might 
Of love’s distracting hoex; 

How royalty, with aU its pomp. 

Will curtsey to its power. 

Af/ Old Genilnnau {to another), Wliut is going on here.^ 
Second Old Gentleman. J don’t know. I have onl> just 
< oriie. 

A Workman. Wliy, tlie King is coming past here with 
her ! 

First Old Gcnileman. Coming past here with her? To 
liold a court at the palace ? 

The Workman! Yes. 

Second Old Gentleman (taking a pinch of snuff). And 
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1 suppose those fellows in tlie club mean to make «i 
demonstration? — hiss them, or something of that sort? 

The Workman. So they say. 

First Old Gentleman. Hifvc thc}'^ decided not to attend 
the court then ? 

A Dandy. Unanimously decided. 

A Woman. It's filthy! 

The Dandy. I beg your pardon ? 

The 'Woman. I say that those fellows* in there wi'd 
condescend to seduce our daughters, right enough; bir 
they won't condescend to marry them. But, you SCC5 
the King does. 

The Workman. J am not sure it wouldn’t be better h 
he didn't. 

The Woman. Well, I know people who say that she is 
quite a respectable person. 

The Dandy. I imagine that you have not read ti.'^ 
newspapers? 

First Old Gentleman, llin! — one has to be a littk care- 
ful as to how far one believes the newspapers. 

Second Old Gentleman {offering him his snuff-box). I 
am delighted to hear you say that! There is such a If-: 
of slander Hying about. That bawdy tiuliad just , 
for instance. 

The Woman. Yes, that’s poking fun at him — I know 
that. • 

The Dai dy. You had better take care what you arc 
saying, my good woman ! 

The Woman. Ah, I only say what I know. 

(FhiSK^appears on the steps of the statue beside the 
Ballad SiMCF.a.) • 

Flink. Stop your^^tupid .songs! I want to speak! 

Voice in the Crowd. Who is that? 

Flink. You don’t know me. I hg.ve never made 
public speeches — ^and least of all to street mobs. 

Voice in the Crowd. Why are you doing it now, then? 
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Flhili, J^ecaiise I have been charged with a message 
to you! {The members oj the dub rush to the wvidows 
ami 0)1 to the balcony and steps. Uproar.) 

Voice in the Crowd. lie ({uiet ! Let us hear him ! 

Flink. Listen to me, good people! You don’t know 
me. But you used to know a tall chap, with long white 
hair and a big hat, who often made speeches to \'ou. 1 

mean Professor Ernst. 

Voice in tJie Crowd. Three cheers for IVofessor Ernst. 
(Cheers.) 

Flink. He was sent to prison, as you know, for high 
treason; escaped from prison, but l)roke his legs. Now 
he is living in exile, hopelessly crippled. 

Voice in the Crowd. He got a pardon. 

Another, No one knows wiicre lie is. 

Flink. T know where he is. He has charged me to 
deliver a message to you to-day. 

Voices from the Club. Bravo ! 

Voices from the Crmvd. Has he! Bravo, Ernst I . 

Voices from the Club. Be quiet, down there ! 

Flink. He made me promise that, on the day on whici) 
his daughter was to be presented at the palace as the 
King’s betrothed; I would .stand up in some public place 
where she w’ould pass by, and say that it was being done 
against licr father’s will and in spite of his urgent en- 
treaties and commands. {Loud cries if “ Bravo 1 ” from 
the club. A voice in the crowd: “ That is just w'hat we 
thought ! ”) I am charged to announce publicly that he 
despises her for it and sends her his curse! (Ihesfi cries 
of “ Bravo ! from the club. Voices in the crowd : That’s 
shocking! No, he was quite right;” etc., etc. 
Uproar.) Quiet, good people! , ' 

A Young Man in the Crowd. May 1 be allowed to ask 
a question ? {Stouts of “ Yes ! ” and “ No ! ” and laughter 
are heard.) 

Flink. By all means. 
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The Young Man. Did not Professor Ernst himself 
advocate a king’s doing just what our King has done? 

Voices in the Crowd. Hear, hear! 

7*'/w//e.'*Ycs, and in rctufn was thnnvn into prison and 
is now an incurable cripple. No one has been more 
cruelly treated by the King’s hirelings. And now here 
is his daughter willing to become Queen ! 

Count Platen (from the club balcony). I don’t sec why 
you want to blame her! No; what ] say is, that it is 
our dissolute King’s fault altogether! {Renewed uproar. 
Cries of : “ Turn him out ! from the club.) 

Plink. I had something more to say about those who — . 
lint make those fellows at the club be quiet first. 

.1 Voice. They are fighting over there! {Laughter, 
Wild uproar is heard from the club, amidst which Count 
Platen’s voice is heard shout ing : “ Let me be! Let me 
alone! ’* — and other voices: Don’t let him go out! ” — 
“ He is drunk! ” Eventually Count Platen comes out on 
to the steps, hatless and di.dievclled.) • 

Count Platen. I’m going to make a speech to you ! I 
am better than that crew^ in there ! {Cries of Bravo ! ”) 
What I say is, that tiie King is coming past here directly 
with a woman. {Applause, and laughter. EvSry one crmvds 
Imcards him. The police try to pull him down. A free 
fight ensues.) Hiss them when they come! {Cries of 
“ Throw him nJown ! Bravo ! “ Hurrah ! ”) I, 

Count Platen, tell you to do so ! Hiss him, howl at him, 
make a regular luillabaloo when he comes! I, Count 
Platen, tell you to ! {Cries of “ Three cheers for Count 
Platen I mwglcd with cries of “ Three cheers for the 
King!” There is a general tumult. Coun» Platen is 
hustled up and downfthe sfeps, and tries to go on making his 
speech every time he comes up^ He is defiling the throne! 
— He wants to marry a traitor's daughter! Shame! — 
I, Count Platen, say so! Here I stand--! {A trumpet- 
call is heard-; then cries of “ Here is the King! “ No, 
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it’s the caviilry!” — “The cavalry are coming!” — 
“ Clear the square! ” A shot is heard j Jollowed by a 
scream; the people take to their heels as another trumpet- 
call is heard. Curtain.) * ► 


Scene II 

(Scene. — A room in the Baroness’ house. The Baroness 
is sitting xeading. A Mat o enters and brings her a card . ) 

Baroness {looking at the card). The Minister of th?: 
•Interior! — Show him in! (Gran cmnes in.) I am glad 
to see you back^ your Excellency! — You have found him, 
then? 

Gran. Yes, wc have discovered him. 

Baroness. And spoken to him? 

Gran. Yes. 

Baroness. May J send for his daughter? 

Gran. For heaven’s sake — 

Bafoness. What is tlic matter? 

Gran. He is a dying man. 

Baroness. What! 

Gra7i. The King desires me to tell you that he has 
ordered a s|5ecial train to be ready at 10 o’clock, so that 
as soon as the court is over she can go to her father. 'IT.e 
King will accompany her. 

Baroness. That is kind of him ! • 

Gran. Then you will get ready everything that siie 
needs for a night’s journey? 

Baroness. Yes. * 

Gran. And without her being aware of it?* The King 
does not wish her to know anytliing of her father s condi 
tion till after the court. , ' 

Baroness. 'I'lic court is to be held, then? 

Gran. The coyrt is to be held. After it is over, ills 
Majesty will tell her the news himself. 

Baroness. I am thankful for that. — But what did 
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Professor Ernst say? Why has he not answered his 
daughter’s letter? Why has he hidden from her? Is he 
really irreconcilable? 

Gran. Jrfcconcilabk? hates her! 

Baroness. Good heavens! 

Gran. And not only her, but every one that has made 
common cause with the King — every one ! 

Barojiess. I suppose it was to be expected. — But won't 
you sit down? • 

Gran (hoios, but remains standing). I had a talk with his 
doctor before I saw him. He liad some hesitation about 
letting me in. It was a fortnight since hLs patient had 
been able to move. But when 1 told him my errand, 
and that I had come from the King, he let me see him. 

Baroness. How did he look? He was a line man once. 

Gran. He was sitting in a big chair, a mere paralysed 
wreck of a man. But when he saw' me and realised who 
I was— and probably, too, what my errand was — he 
l«iiind the strength not only to move, but to seize ioth 
his crutches and raise himself on them! I shall never 
forget his gaunt ashen-grey face, the feverish gleam in his 
sunken eyes, his unkempt liair and beard — 

Baroness. He must have looked terrible ! • 

Gran. He w'as like a crcjilure from beyond the grave - 
with an eternity of hatred in his eyes ! 

Baroness. Oli, my God ! 

Gran. When at last I could lind my voice, I gave him 
his daughter’s greeting, arid asked if she might come and 
see hirti. A dark look came into his eyes, and his face 
flushed for jf moment, as he gasped out: “ May she be — 
He could not finish the sentence. His crutches slipped 
from his grasp and h« feU down, blood pouring from his 
mouth. The doctor rushed to him; and for a long time 
we thought he was dead. , 

Baroness. But he came round ? 

Gran. I waited an hour or two before I started back. 
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Then the doctor told me that he had recovered conscious- 
ness, but that the end could certainly not be far off — 
perhaps not twenty-four, hours. 

Baroness. It must have bcert a shock to you. • 

Gran. It was. 

Baroness. But what did he mean by: May slic be — ’’ ? 

Graji. 'riiat is what I have been wondering. 

Baroness. He cannot do her any harm, can he? 

Gran. He may give her the same reception that he 
gave me, if she goes. 

• Baroness. Even if tiic King is willi her? 

Gran. All the more then ! 

Baroness. Oh, that vould be horrible! But it won’t 
prevent her going. 

Gran. Let us hojic su I 

Baroness. I am certain of it! She has extraordinary 
strength of character— just like licr father's. 

Gran. Yes, that is the one thing 1 rely on. 

BcB^‘ 0 ncss. ^Vhat do you mean? ’S’oiir words sound so 
despondent ! 

Gran. I mean what is perfectly true -that everything 
will depend upon her strength of character. 

What a!)out the King, then? 

Gran. J could say a great deal on that topic, Baroness; 
but (hows) you must excuse me - I haven't time now. 

Baroness. How are the elections going ? 

Gran. I’hey arc going well— if nothing happens now? 

Baroness. What could happen? 

Gran. The situation is very strained; one must ftxpcct 
anything. * 

Baroness^ Are you anxious, your Excellency? 

Gran. I must beg leave to repre how'. (A Maid comes 
in.) 

Maid (to Gran). The Inspector of Police, who came 
with your Excellency, wishes to know if he may speak 
to your Excellency. • 
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Gran. I will come at once. {To the Baroness.) There 
is rioting going on in the town, not far from here — in 
front of the club. 

Baroness ^in alarm).^ What? — Isn’t the King coming 
along that way? 

Gran, Don’t be afraid! Wc have taken our precau- 
tions — Good-bye 1 {Goes out.) 

Baroness. — He has quite alarmed me- everything seems 
to come a’t the same lime ! She hfis had a suepicion that 
there was something amiss with her father; 1 have 
noticed that, but she hasn't wanted to speak about it. 
(Clara comes in, dressed Jor the court.) Ah, there you 
are, my dear! Quile ready? 

Clara. Quite. 

Baroness {looking at her). Well, I daresay there have 
l ecn royal brides more elaborately dressed, but I am sure 
there lias never been one more charming. {Kisses her.) 

Clara. 1 think 1 liear a carriage? 

Baroness. I expect it is the King ! • 

Clara. I am afraid it is too early yet— but all the same 
1 hope it is he! 

Baroness. Do >ou feel afraid? 

Clara. No, no —it is not that at all ; it is sOtnething — 
something that you don't— a kind of feeling as if — as i* 
some one wci;p haunting me; and I know who it is. I 
only feel secure whoii the King is with me. I hope it may 
be he coining. {Goes to the 'toindow.) 

, {The ]\Iaid comes in.) 

Maid. A ltdy wishes to speak to you, Miss Ernst — 

Baroness. A lady? • 

Clara. Didn’t she gi^ her name? 

Maid. She is veiled — anS very handsomely dressed. 

Clara {with decision). No! 1 can see no-one. 

Baroness. No one that wc do not know. {To the Maid.) 
Vou ought to ]jnow that. 
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Maid {hesilalingly). But I think it is — . {The door opens 
afid the Princess conies in,) 

Baroness. What does this mean? Clara! leave us, my 
dear. • • 

Princess {draicing aside her veil). Do you know me? 
Clara. ^ 

^ The Princess! 

Baroness. » 

Princess. Arc you Clara Krnst? 

Clara. 


Princess (haughtily, to the Haroness). T.cave us alone! 
('The Baroxess goes out.) Before to the palace I 

wanted to come herc-e\cii at the risk of meetins; the 
King. 

Clara, lie has not come yet. (A lofig pause.) 

Princess. Have you thought well over what you are 
going to do? 

Clara. 1 think so. 

Princess, f donT think you have. Have you read what 
the liapers say aliout it * e\*(Ty one of them — to-day? 

Clara. No. The King Ims advised me not to. 

Princess. But the letters that have been sent to you? 
1 know' letters have b(;en WTitten to you. 

Clara. The King has advised me not to read them 
either. He takes all the letters. 

Princess. Do you know that they are rioting in the 
streets close to here? • 

Clara (in alarm). No! 

Princess. \'ou will be received with hisses, hooting — 
perhaps with stone tlirowing. . You didn't expeeft any- 
thing like that, did you? ' 

Clara. No. 

Princess. Wh.Tt shall you do? ^ 

Clara (after a moment, quietly). I shall go with the King. 

Princess. A pice road you are dragging him along, 
truly 1 And I assure you that the farther you go along 
it, the worse it will become. You cannot possibly have 
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prepared yourself for all that you will have to go 
through. 

Clara. 1 think 1 have. 

VrincessJ^n surprise). What do you mean? How? 

Clara {bending her head). I liavo j)ra 3 ^ed to God. 

Prificess. Pshaw! I mean that you cannot have con 
sidcred the misery into which you are dragging the King 
- and the disgrace and trouble you are bringing upon 
all his people. (Clara is sileuL.) Voii arc young still; 
your heart carmot be altogether hardened yet, whatever 
your past may have been. 

Clara {proudly). I have no reason to be ashamed of my 
past. 

Princes.^. Indeed? What sort of a i)ast has it been, 
then ? 

Clara. One full of su liering, princess — and of work. 
{A pause.) 

Princess. Do you know what the King’s past has been? 

Clara {drooping ha head). Ah, yes. 

Princa^s. Vouvs will be tarred with the same brush- - 
no matter what it really has been. 

Clara. I know that, lie has told me so. 

Princess. Really !— -After all, is it a sacrifice you are 
making for his sake? Do you love the King? 

Clara {family). Yes. 

Princess. Then listen to me. If you loved the King, 
you would have Uiade a real sacrifice for him. We are 
women, you and 1 ; we can understand these things with- 
out m^y words. But such a sacrifice does not consist 
in consenting to be his queen. 

Clara. It is not I that wislicd it. • 

Princess. You havcWlo^’cd yourself to be persuaded? 
— Well, you are cither deceiving yourself, my girl, or*you 
are deceiving him. Perhaps you began with the one and 
are ending with the other. Anyway, it is time you had 
your eyes opcried as to which of you it is that is making 
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the sacrifice. Do you not know that, on your account, 
he is already the target for general contempt? (Clara 
hursts into tears,) If that makes you repent, show it — 
show it by your deeds ! * • 

Clara, I repent of nothing. 

Princess {in astonishment). What state of mind are you 
in, then? 

Clara, I have suffered terribly. But 1 pray God for 
strength to bear it. 

Princess, Don’t talk nonsense! The whole thing is a 
horrible confusion of ideas — half remorse and half cant- — 
the one so mixed up with the other in your mind that you 
cannot disentangle them. But, believe me, others feel 
very sure that sacred things and —and what I won't call 
bluntly by its name, go very ill together! So don’t 
waste those airs on me; they only irritate me! 

Clara, Princess, don’t be cruel to me. I am suffering, 
all the same. 

Rrincess, Why on earth do you want to go any farther 
with the affair? If you aren’t clear about it, take advice ! 
Your father is opposed lo it, isn’t he? 

Clara, Yes. { Throws herself into a chair,) 

Princes^, He has hidden himself away from you. You 
don’t know where he is, or how he is — though you know 
he is crippled and ill. And, mean\vhile, here you are in 
full dress, with a rose in your hair, waiting to set out to 
a court at the palace ! Are you willing to pass through 
contemptuous rioting crowds, and over your sick father’s 
body, to become queen? What callous levity! •What a 
presumptuous mixture of what you think Ts love, duty, 
sacrifice, •trial — ^with an unscrupulous ambition — ! The 
King? Are you depending on hifn? He is a poet. He 
lovds anything unusual or sensational. Resistance 
stimulates hin\; and that is what drives him into believing 
that his love will be unending. When you have been 
married a week, it will be all over. If had not met 
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with resistance, it would have been all over before this. I 
know the King better than you; for L know his faithless- 
ness. It is like his love — unending! It hurts you to 
hear that,^does it? Well, it hurts one’s eyes to look at 
the sun. But I can fell you about these things. The 
only reason I had for coming was to tell you what I know. 
And now tliat I have seen you, I can tell you that I know 
one thing more— and I will tell you what it is. If you 
actually allow the King, with his ardent tenaperament, to 
stray into a path which will lead to the ruin of his career, 
your action will, in the fullness of time, recoil so appal- 
lingly upon your own head tliat it will kill you. I know 
you are one of those that faithlessness, remorse and con- 
tempt wotild kill. — Don’t look so beseechingly at me; I 
cannot retract a word of what I have said. But I can 
tell you now what J had decided upon before I came. / 
will look after your future. I am not rich; but, as sure 
as 1 stand here before you, you shall live free from care — 
you shall have everything that you need — ^for the rest of 
your life. I want no thanks 1 I do it for the sake of the 
King, and for the sake of the country to which I belong. 
It is my duty. Only get up now and come with me to 
my carriage. {Offers Clara her hand,) * 

Clara, If it were as easy as that, I sliould have done it 
long, long ago. 

Pr inass {turns ^ away. Then amies back). Get up. 
{Pidls her on to her feet.) Do you love the King? 

Clara. Do I love him? 1 am a motherless child, and 
have lived alone with a father who has been constantly 
persecuted ffn account of his principles; I shared his 
ideals from a very early age, and I have never g.bandoned 
them since. Then oiie day I was given the chance of 
making these ideals real. What I long to do, you shall 
accomplish!” he said. There is something great al)out 
that, Princess-rsomething all-powerful — ^a call from God 
Himself. Of fbat I am certain. 
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Prificess. It is merely a rhapsody of the King’s — 
nothing else! 

Clara, Then I will make it real and live it! I have 
given my whole soul to it, and have strengtlyjned his to 
the same end. It has been my ideal all my life. 

Princess, And you believe that it will last.^ 

Clara, Yes. 

Princess, Then let me beg you to believe this, too — it 
will last until he has attained his end. 

Clara, If you mean our marriage, let me tell you that 
that is not our end. 

Princess {in surprise). What is, then? 

Clara, Our end is to accomplish something together. 
That task shall be consecrated and ennobled by our love. 
Yes, you may look at me ! Those were his own words. 

Princess, That answer! — That thought! — But what 
certainty have you ? 

Clara, Of what? 

Princess, That you did not put the thought into his 
mind.? — and that the fire in his soul may not flicker out? 

Clara, If I needed any assurance, I should find it in the 
fact that he changed his whole life for my sake; he waited 
for me for' more than a year. Has he ever done that for 
any one before ? I am sure he has never needed to ! ( The 
Princess winces,) It is those who have seduced that 
‘‘ ardent ” temperament of his — ^you ^2allcd it that your- 
self — that arc to blame, and not I, Princess ! {A pause,) 
I checked him to the best of my power when he came to 
me as he was wont to go to others. {A pause,) Indeed 
it is no sacrifice to become his wife. Whhn one loves, 
there is no question of sacrifice. But the position in 
which I now stand exposes me to fnore suspicion than the 
humblest of his subjects, to more scorn than if I were his 
mistress. Think how you have spoken to me to-day 
yourself. Princess ! {A pause,) It is no sacrifice to endure 
such things for the man one loves. It was*not I that used 
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the word “ sacrifice,” either; and as for the sacrifice you 
implied that I ought to have made, 1 don’t wish to under- 
stand what you meant by that, even though 1 am a 
woman aj well as you ! But if you knew. Princess, how 
hard a fight I have been through before I found the 
strength to cast in my lot with his, against my father’s 
wish and against you all — ^you would not have spoken to 
me about making a sacrifice. At all events you would not 
have spoken to me as you have done to-day; because you 
are not cruel, and I know that at bottom you mean me 
well. (A longer pause.) 

Princess. This is more serious than I knew. — Poor child, 
your disappointment will be all the more serious. 

Clara. Not with him! 

Princess (half to herself). Is it possible he can be so 
changed? Was that what was needed to secure a hold 
on him — ? (To Clara.) Is he coming here to fetch you ? 

Clara, Yes. 

Princess. What does he want to hold this cour^ for? 
What is the good of throwing down this challenge to all 
the dignitaries of his kingdom? — especially if, after all, 
he means to live the life of an ordinary citizen ? 

Clara. He wished it. 

Princess. An exciting episode in his rhapsody! Why 
did you not dissuade him? 

Clara. Because J agree with him. 

Princess. Perhaps you don’t fully realise what it means ? 
— ^what humiliation tlic King will have to undergo? 

Clara. I only know that it seems to me that these things 
should be done openly, and that he has plenty of courage. 

Princess. That is mere bravado. Are you going in 
that dress? — to court in^that dress? (Clara is silent.) 
I say it is mere bravado. ' 

Clara. 1 have no better dress. 

Princess. What do you mean? Surely the King 
can — ? Are^you jesting ? 

I 
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Clara (shyly). I do not allow the King to give me any- 
thing; not until — . 

Princess. Doesn’t he pay your expense.? here, then? 
(Looks round the room.) « 

Clara. No. 

Princess. It is the Baroness? 

Clara. She and I. We are both poor. 

Princess. Ah, yes — she has lost her post now, liasn’t 
she? i 

Clara. On my account — y^s. And you, Princess, who 
have known her — for she was once your governes.s — can 
you really suppose that she would have been faithful to 
me if she did not trust me and feel that this was right? 
You treated her so contemptuously when you came in. 

Princess. I seem to have broken in upon the most in- 
comprehensible romance! — Then you love the King? 
(Clara nods her head.) He knows how to love, and 
make a woman happy! He is a dazzling creature! — ^We 
shalLsec now whether you are to siilTer for all the hearts 
he has broken. You arc not the first woman he has loved. 

Clara. Princess! 

Princess. Yes, let that sink into your mind! Your 
happiness is embroidered with tears! 

Clara. It is cruel of you to reproach me with it. 

Princess. Forgive me! 1 really did not mean that. — 
But there is still time to put on a more .suitable dress. 
If you dare accept no gifts from the King — ^you might 
from some one else? A King’s bride is a King’s bride 
after all, you know ! 

Clara. He told me I should not need anything more 
than this. « 

Princess. Not in his eyes, I dare'^say. But we women 
knovy a little better! — it were only a necklace? 
Will you accept this one ? {Begins to unfasten hers.) 

Clara. I knew you w'ere kind. — But I dar/sn’t. 

Princess. Why not? 
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Clara. Because — because people would think that — . 
(Bursts into tears. A pause.) 

Princess. Listen, my child. The whole thing is sheer 
lunacy; but— -as it cannot be altered — as soon as the 
court assembles I shall take my place at your side and 
not leave you till it is all over. Tell the King that! 
Good-bye ! 

Clara (going tmvards her). Princess ! 

Princess (kisses her, and whispers). Haven* t you allowed 
him to kiss you, either? 

Clara (in a whisper). Yes, I have. 

Princess (kissing her once more). Love him! {The 
sound of carriage wheels is heard. The Baroness 
comes in.) 

Baroness. J hear the King’s carriage. 

Princess. I don’t wish to meet him. (Stretches out her 
hand to the Baroness.) Baroness! (Points to the door 
through which the Baroness has come in.) Can I get out 
that way? » 

Baroness. Yes. (She takes the Princess out. A moment 
later the Maid ushers in the King, who is dressed in plain 
clothes and wearing no decorations.) 

The King. Clara! • 

Clara. My friend! (They embrace.) 

The King. What docs it mean? 

Clara. What? • 

The King. The Princess’s carriage here ? 

Clara. She told me to greet you. She has just gone, 
and — 

The King. And—? 

C/ara.* She said that as soon as the courU assembled 
she would take her plhce J)eside me and stay there till wc 
left the palace. * • 

The King. Is it possible? , 

Clara. It i&%true. 

The King# You have conquered her! I knew she 

12 
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could be conquered — she has a hearty as well as a head ! 
It is a good omen! — So she offered to do that! What 
will our precious nobility have to say to that? 

Clara. They are about the jtreetf, aren’t they? 

The King. Ah, then you know? 

Clara. 1 know, too, that there has been rioting outside 
the club. 

The King. You know that too? — and are not 
afraid? 

Clara. Perhaps I might have been — but there is some- 
thing else that I am more afraid of. {Draws closer to the 
King.) 

The King. What is that? 

Clara. You know. {A pause.) 

The King. Have you been uneasy about him to-day 
too? 

Clara. All day — incessantly. Something must have 
happened. 

The King. Well, now I can tell you where he is. 

Clara {eagerly). At last! Have you found him? 

The King. Gran has been to see him. 

Clara. Thank God I Is it far from here? 

The King* This evening, immediately after the court, 
you and I will both start for there in a special train. We 
shall be there early to-morrow. 

Clara {throwing her arms round his neck). Thanks, 
thanks! How good you are! Thanks! How is he? 
Is he ill! 

The King. Yes. 

Clara. I knew it? And implacable? 

The King. Yes. 

Clara. I feel it 1 {Nestles clos^ in'his arms.) 

The King. Are you afraid ? 

Clara. Yes! 

The King. Dear, when you see him perhaps your fear 
will go. 
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Clara. Yes, only let me see him! Whatever he says, 
let me see him! 

The King. Within twelve hours from now you shall! 
And I sliall be with you. • 

Clara. The finest thing about you is your kindness. 
Oh, I am so glad you have come! 1 could not endure 
my fears any longer. 

The King. There are dissensions going on about 
you ! ' • 

Clara. Oh ! — {Nestles in his arms again.) 

The King. Bear up ! — ft will soon be over. 

Clara. I believe it will. Yes, 1 know it will. — Let me 
walk about a little! (The King ivalks up and dmvn with 
her.) 

The King. And turn our thoughts to something else! 
Do you know where I have come from? 

Clara, Where? 

The King. From our little house in the park. 

Clara. Why, we drove past it yesterday ! • 

The King. You will feel only one personas presence 
there! Wherever you go, you will be surrounded by the 
thoughts 1 have had of you there. If you look out of the 
window, or go out on to the balcony — on every rock, by 
each turn of the stream — on the lawns, under tlie trees, 
among the bushes — everywhere you will find a thousand 
thoughts of you hidden. Breathe the words “ my darling 
girl,*' and they will all come clustering round you ! — Let 
us sit down. 

Clara. It is all like a fairy tale. 

The King. And I am the latest fairy prince! (lie sits 
dmvn aiHd draws her on to his knee.) And you are the 
little maid who conTcs, Jed by good fairies, to the en- 
chanted castle to wake him. He has been kept*aslcep 
by wicked spells for many, many years. • 

Clara. For tnany, many years! 

The King. «1 am not really /, nor you you. The monarch 
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was bewitched long ago. He was turned into a wild 
beast who gave reign to his passion by night and slept 
by day. And now the maiden of humble degree has 
become a woman and freed hiih from the spells.- 

Clara. Really! Ah, you arc so clever at inventing 
things to cheat my fears away from me. And you always 
succeed. But after all, you know, I have no strength 
and no courage ; 1 am so weak. 

The King. You have more strength than l! -more 
than any one I have ever known. 

Clara, No, don’t say that; but — you may be sure of 
this ! — if I did not feel that I had some strength I would 
never try to throw in my lot with yours. 

The King. I will explain to you what you are ! Some 
people are tremendously more spiritual, more delicately 
constituted than others ; and they arc a hundred times 
more sensitive. And they fancy that is weakness. But 
it is just they who draw their strength from deeper sources, 
through a thousand imperceptible channels. You will 
often find them with heads erect and valiant when others 
have gone under; they merely bend before the storm, 
with supple strength, when others break under it. You 
are like that! 

Clara. You are very ingenious when you start explain- 
ing me ! 

The King. Well, listen to this! At 'the time when I 
was behaving so badly to you, your terror, every time I 
approached you, was so piteous that it was always before 
my eyes and rang in my cars like a cry of agony from a 
wounded heart. It is true ! It filled me with terror, too. 
Do you call^that weakness, to feel things so intensely that 
another person is influenced by# your feelings against his 
will? 

Clara. No. * 

The King. And then, when I found you again— the 
way you listened to me — • 
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Clara {stopping him with a kiss). Don’t let us talk about 
it now ! 

The King. What shall we talk about, then? It is a 
little tcto early to start y?t. — Ah, I have it ! We will talk 
about the impression yon will make this evening when 
you come forward through the brightly lit rooms, radiant 
against the background of ugly calumny! That was 
prettily put, wasn’t it? “ Is that she? ” they will think. 
And then something will come into theftr eyes that will 
cheat them into thinking that pearls and gold arc strewn 
over your hair, over your dress, over your — 

Clara {putting her hand over his mouth). No, no, no! 
Now I am going to tell you a little story ! 

The King. Tell away! 

Clara. When I was a child, I saw a balloon being filled 
one day, and there was a horrible smell from the gas. 
Afterwards, when I saw the gleaming balloon rising in the 
air, I thought to myself: “Ah, that horrid smell was 
something burning; they had to bum it for th# balloon 
to be able to rise.” And after that, every time I heard 
anything horrid said about my father, I felt as if some- 
thing was burning inside me, and I thought of the 
balloon and imagined I could smell the smell. And 
then all at once I imagined I saw it rising; the horrid 
part was burnt, and it w^as able to mount aloft ! I assure 
you that balloofl was a good genius to me. And now, years 
afterwards, when I have been a target for calumny myself 
“ -and you for my sake — I have felt just the same thing. 
E vc'iy wojjd has burned ; but I have got over it in a moment, 
and risen high, high above it all ! I never seem to breathe 
so pure an atmosphere as a little w^hile after som*ething 
cruel has been said of me. 

The King. I shall certainly set to work and abuse you 
at once, if it lias such delightful results! I will begin 
wuth a seltfttion from to-day’s papers: “You Aspasia! 
You Mesilhlina! You Pompadour! You Phylloxera, 
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that are eating into our whole moral vine-crop! Vou 
blue-eyed curse of the country, that are causing panics 
in the money-market, overthrowing ministries, and 
upsetting all calculations in die elections! Yeu miSi- 
chievous hobgoblin, who are pouring gall into the printers' 
ink and poison into the people’s coffee, filling all the old 
ladies’ heads with buzzing dies, and the King’s Majesty 
with a million lover’s follies ! Do you know that, besides 
all the harm ydu are doing to-day, you are hastening a 
revolution by ten years? You are! And no one can be 
sifte whether you haven’t been pursuing the same wicked 
courses for the last hundred years or more ! All our royal 
and noble ancestors are turning in their graves because of 
you I And if our deceased queens have any noses left — 

Clara {interrupting him). The Baroness! {They get 
up. The Baroness comes in wearing a cloak over her 
court dress and carrying Clara’s cloak over her arm.) 

Baroness, 1 must take the liberty of disturbing you. 
Time is*up! 

The King. We have been killing it by talking nonsense. 

Baroness. And tliat has put you in a good humour? 

The King {faking his hat). In the best of humours! 
Here, my Aoi\\Tig{fastens Clara’s cloak about her shoulders), 
here is the last scandalous bit of concealment for you! 
When we take it off again, you shall stand radiant in the 
light of your own truth. Come ! {Gives her his arm, and 
they go trippingly up to the back of the room. Suddenly 
(he phantom of an emaciated figure leaning an crutches 
appears in their path, starihg at them. His hair gnd bteard 
are in wild disorder ^ and blood is pouring from his mouth. 
CSMA gives a^errified scream^ 

The King. In Heaven’s name, what* is it? 

Clam. My father I 

The King. Wheae? {To the Baroness.) Go and see! 
{The Baroness opens the doors at the back and leaks out). 

Baroness. I can see no one. * 
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TJie King, Look down the corridor! 

Baroness. No — no one there, either! (Clara has sunk 
lifelessly into the King’s arms. After one or two spasmodic 
twitchings of her hands , her athns slip away from him and 
her head falls back.) 

The King. Help, help ! 

The Baroness {rushing to him with a shriek). Clara ! 


, Curtain. 
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(Scene. — A room in Gran’s house ; the same as in Act /, 
Scene 11, Gran is standing at his desk on the right. 
Funk coined in carrying a pistol-case, which he puts 
down upon the table,) 

Gran, You? 

Flink, As you see. {Walks up and down for a little 
without speaking,) 

Gran, I haven’t seen you since the day the King was 
here. 

Flink. No. — Have you taken your holidays? 

Gran, Yes; but, anyway, I am likely to have per- 
petual holidays now ! The elections arc going against us. 

Flink {walking about). So I hear. The clerical party 
and the reactionaries are winning. 

Gran. That would not have been so, but for her un- 
happy death — .• {Breaks off, and sighs,) 

Flink. A judgment from heaven — that is what the 
parsons say, and the women, and the reactionaries — 

Gran. — and the landlords. And they ncally believe it. 

Flink {stopping). Well, don’t you believe it? 

Gran {after a pause). At all events I interpret it differ- 
ently from — 

Flink. — from the parson? Naturally. But*can any 
one doubt the iact that it was the linger of fate ? 

Gran. Then fate assumed her fathef's shape? 

FZ/wft." Whether her father appeared to her at the 
moment of his death or not (shrugs his shoulders) is a 
matter in which I am not interested. 1 don’t believe in 
such things. But that she was suffering pangs of con- 

266 
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science, I do believe. I believe it may have brought 
painful visions before her eyes. 

Gran, I knew her pretty well, and I will answer for it 
she had no guilty conscfence. She was approaching her 
task with enthusiasm. Any one that knew her will tell 
you the same. With her the King was first and foremost. 

Flink. What dicl she die of, then ? Of enthusiasm ? 

Gran, Of being overwrought by the force of her emo- 
tions. Her task was too great for her.* The time was 
not ripe for it. {SadLv.) Our experiment was bound to 
fail. 

Flink, You condemn it when yon say that! --But with 
her last breath she called out: “My father!” And, 
just at that moment, he died, fifty miles away from her. 
Either she saw him, or she imagined she saw him, standing 
before her. But his bloodstained, maltreated, crippled 
form standing in the way of her criminal advance towards 
the throne — is that not a symbol of maltreated humanity 
revolting against monarch)' at the very momeftt when 
monarchy wishes to atone! Its guilt through thousands 
of years is too black. Fate is inflexible. 

Gran. But with what result.^ Are we rid of monarchy 
yet? 

Flink, We are rid of that treacherous attempt to 
reconcile it with modern conditions. Thank God it 
emerges, hand ifi glove with the parsons and reactionaries, 
none th ' worse for its temporary eclipse. 

Gran. So everything is all right, I suppose ? 

Flink. For the moment — yes. But there used to 
exist here a strong republican party, which enjoyed 
universal respect, and was making extraordinary progress. 
Where is it now? * • 

Gran. 1 knew that was why you came. 

Flink. I have come to call you to account. 

Gran. If 4 had been in your place I would not have 
acted so, towards a defeated and wounded friend. 
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Flink, The republican party has often been defeated — 
but never despised till now. Who is to blame for that? 

Gran, None of us ever think we deserve contempt. 

Flink, A traitor always deserves it. • 

Gran, It is but a step from the present state of things to 
a republic; and we shall have to take that step in the end. 

Flink, But at least we can do so without treachery. 

Gran, I honestly believe that what we did was right. 
It may have mfecarried the first time, and may miscarry 
a second and a third; but it is the only possible solution. 

Flink, You pronounced your doom in those words. 

Gran {more attentively). What do you mean by that? 

Flink, We must make sure that such an attempt will 
not be made again. 

Gran, So that is it. — I begin to understand you now. 

Flink, The republican party is broken up. For a 
generation it will be annihilated by contempt. But a 
community without a republican party must be one 
without ideals and without any aspirations towards 
truth in its political life — ^and in other respects as well! 
That is what you are responsible for. 

Gran, You pay me too great a compliment. 

Flink, By no means! Your reputation, your personal 
qualities and associations are what have seduced them. 

Gran, Listen to me for a moment! You used to over- 
rate me in the hopes you had of me. YOU are overrating 
me now in your censure. You are overrating the effects 
of our failure — ^you never seem to be able to do anything 
but overshoot your mark. For that reason you are a 
danger , to your friends. You lure them oh. When 
things go well you lure them on to excess of activity; 
when Aings go ill, you turn their despondency into 
despair. Your inordinate enthusiasm obscures your 
wits. You are not called upon to sit in judgment upon 
any one; because you draw the pure truths that lie hidden 
ill your soul into such a frenzied vortex of strife that you 
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lose sight of them ; and then they have so little of truth 
left in them that in your hands they can be answerable 
for crimes. 

, FltfiL Oh, spar.e me* your dialectics! — because any 
skill you have in them, I taught you! You cannot 
excuse your own sins by running over the list of mine; 
that is the only answer I have to make to you ! I don’t 
stand before you as the embodiment of truth; 1 am no 
braggart. No; but simply as one whe^ has loved you 
deeply and now is as deeply offended by you, T ask this 
question of your conscience: What have you done with 
the love we had for one another? Where is the sacred 
cause we both used to uphold ? Where is our honour — 
our friends— our future? 

Gran, I feel respect for your sorrow. Can you not 
feel any for mine? Or do you suppose that I am not 
suffering? 

Flink. You cannot act as you have done without 
bringing unhappiness upon yourself. But tjjcre are 
others to be considered besides you, and we have the 
right to call you to account. Answer me ! 

Gran. And is it really you — you, my old friend — that 
propose to do that? • 

Flink. God knows I would sooner some one else did it! 
But none can do it so fitly as I — because no one else has 
loved you as l*have. I expected too much of you, you 
say ? The only thing I wanted of you was that you should 
be faithful! 1 had so often been disappointed; but in 
you, and your quiet strength I thought 1 had splendid 
security i^at, as long as you lived, our cause would bear 
itself -proudly and confidently. It was .your prestige 
that brought it into being; your wealth that supported 
it. It did not cry aloud for the blood of martyrs! — 
You were the happiness of my life; my soul renewed its 
strength frgm yours. 

Gran. 0]|I friend — ! 
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Flink. I was old, and you were young! Your nature 
was a harmonious whole — it was what I needed to lean 
upon. 

Gran. Flink, my dear old friend — ! ^ 

Flink. And now, here you stand — a broken man, and 
our whole cause broken with you; all our lives broken — 
at least mine is — « 

Gran. Don’t say that! 

Flink. You bave destroyed my faith in mankind — ^and 
in myself, for I see what a mistake T made; but it will be 
the last I shall make 1 I took yoit to my heart of hearts — 
and now, the only thing I can do is to call you to account ! 

Gran. What do you want me to do ? 'Fell me ! 

Flink. We must stand lace to face —armed! You 
must die! (A pause.) 

Gran {without seeming greatly surprised). Of the two 
of us, it will go hardest with you, old friend. 

Flink. You think your aim will be the surer of the two ? 
{Goes toipards the table.) 

Gran. I w^as not thinking of that — but of what your 
life would be afterwards. I know you. 

Flink {opening the pistol-case). You need not be sfnxious ! 
My life afterwards will not be a long one. What you have 
done has robbed me of anything to live for in this genera- 
tion, and 1 don’t aspire to live till the next. So it is all 
over and done with ! ( T akes up the pistols.) 

Gran. Do you mean here — } 

Flink. Why not? We are alone here. 

Gran. The King is asleep in the next room. {Points 
to the door near his desk.) 

Flint. The here? 

Gran. He came here to-night. ^ • 

Flink.^ Well, it will wake him up; he wnll have to wake 
up some time, any way. 

Gran. It would be horrible ! No I « 

Flink. Indeed? It is for his sake you haMi? betrayed 
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me. You did that as soon as ever you met him again. 
He has bewitched you. Let him hear and see what he 
has done! {Holds out the pistols.) Here! 

Gran. Wait. What yo^ have just said brings a doubt 
into my* mind. Js not revenge, after all, the motive for 
what you arc doing? 

Flink. Revenge J 

Gran. Yes. l^on’t misunderstand me; I am not 
trying to shuffle out of it. If I were free to choose, I 
would choose death rather than anjtliing else. The 
King knows that, too. #But I ask because there ought to 
be some serious reason for anything that may happen. 
1 aril not going to stand up and face a sentiment of revenge 
that is so ill-grounded. 

Flink {laying the pistols down). I hate the man who 
lias led you astray — tliat is true. When I was giving you 
the reasons why I took upon myself the task of calling 
you to account, perhaps I forgot that. I hate him. But 
the instrument tliat carries out a sentence is one thing; 
the sentence itself is quite anotlier. You are sentenced 
to death because you have betrayed our cause — and 
because* you say that you were right to do so. The world 
shall learn what that costs. It costs a m^’s life. 

Gran. So be it 1 

Flink. The pistols are loaded. I loaded them myself. 
I imagine that you still have trust in my honour? 

Gran ( with a smile). Indeed I have. 

Flink. One of them has a blank cartridge in it; the 
other is fully loaded. Choose ! 

Gran. But what do you mean? Suppose I were to — ? 

Flink. Don t be afraid! Heaven will decide^ You 
w'ill not choose the fully loaded one! — We shall stand 
face to face. * , . 

Gran. You arc settling everything — ^the sentence, the 
challenge, the choice of weapons, thtf legulations for the 
duel — ! 
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Flink. Are you dissatisfied with that? 

Gran. By no means ! You are quite welcome I We are 
to have no seconds? So be it. But the place? 

Flink. The place? Here! ^ ‘ , 

Gran. Horrible! 

Flink. Why? (Holds out the two pistols to him. Tht 
door to the left is opened softly. Anna kfoks in, sees what is 
going on, and rushes with a pitifid attempt at a scream to 
Gran^ putting her arms round him protectingly , and 'caress- 
ing him with every sign of the utmost terror.) 

Gran (bending down atid kissing her). She is right! 
Why should I die for the sake of dull theories, when I 
can hold life in my arms as I do now? A man who is 
loved has something left, after all. 1 won’t die! 

Flink. If you were not loved, my friend, you might 
be allowed to live. A cry of sorrow will be heard through- 
out the land, from the King’s palace to the meanest hovel, 
when you have been shot. And that is just why I must 
do it 1 The louder the cry of sorrow', the greater will be 
the silence afterwards. And in that silence is to be found 
the answer to the question “ Why ? ” The people will not 
allow themselves to be cheated any longer. 

Gran. Horrible! I won’t do it! (Lifts Anna in his 
arms as if she were a child.) 

Flink (going up to him). It is no mere theory that you 
are facing. Look at me ! 

Gran. Old friend — miAst it be? 

Flink. It must. I have nothing else left to do. 

Gran. But not here. 

Flink. Since it cannot be here, then come ovfc into the 
park. ^(Puis the pistols into their case.) You owe me 
that. ‘ 

Gran (to Anna). You must go, my dear! 

Flink (putting the pistol-case under his arm). No, let her 
stay here. But you come! (They all three mpve towards 
the door. Anna will not let Gran go, and there ^ a struggle 
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until hey half commanding and half entreating, persuades 
her to stay behind. The two men go out, shutting the door 
after them. She throws herself against the door, hut it has 
been locked on the outside. She sinks down to the floor in 
despair, then gets up, as if struck by a sudden idea, rushes 
into the room on the right, and almost immediately re-ap pears, 
dragging the King (^ter her. He is only half -dressed and 
has no shoes on.) 

The King. What is it? (A shot is heard.) What is it? 
(Anna pulls him to the door. He tries to^open it, but in 
vain. She rushes to the window, with the King after her. 
Meanwhile the door is opened from outside, and Falbe 
comes in, evidently overcome with emotion.) What is it, 
Falbc? (Anna runs out.) 

Falbe. His Excellency the Minister of the Interior — 

The King. Well, what of him? 

Falbe. — has been assassinated! 

The King. The Minister of the Interior? — Gran? 

Falbe. Yes. 

The King. Gran? — What did you say ? • 

Falbe. He has been assassinated! 

'The King. Gran? Impossible! — Where? Why? I 
heard his voice only just now, here ! ^ 

Fcdhe. That fellow shot him — the grey-haired fellow — 
the republican — 

The King. F^jnk? Yes, I heard his voice here too! 

Falbe, It was in the park! I saw it myself! 

The King. Saw it yourself? Wretch! {Rushes out.) 

Ffdbe. How could I prevent a madman — ? {Follows 
the King.^ The door stands open, and through it a man is 
seen running past, calling out: “ Where? ” Others follow 
him, and amidst th% sound of hurrying feet, \ries are heard 
of Good God! ” — “ Ih the park, did you say?^* — “ A 
doctor! Fetch a doctor!” — *‘Who did it?” — “That 
fellow running towards the river! ” — ^ After him! After 
him!” — “Fetch a barrow from the works!” — After a 
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while the King returns alone, looking distracted. He stands 
motionless and silent for some time ) 

The King, What a happy smile there was on his face ! — 
Just as she smiled! — ^\’es, it nyist be. happiness ! {Hides 
his face in his hands,) And he died for me too 1 My two 
only — . {Breaks down,) So that is the price they 
have to pay for loving me! — And at once! At 
once! — Of course! Of course! (The sound of the 
crowd returning is heard, and cries of: ‘‘This way!” — 
“Into the blue room!” Women and children come 
streaming in, all in tears, surroutiding Anna and the men 
that are carrying Grans body, and foUeno them into the 
room on the left. Cries are heard of: “ Why should he 
die?” — “He was so good!” — “What had he done to 
deserve it! ” — “ He w'as the best man in the world! ”) 

The King, “ He was the best man in the world ! ” 
Yes. And he died for my sake ! That means something 
good of me! — the best possible! Are they two together 
now, I wonder? Oh, let me have a sign! -or is that to(> 
much to ask? {The crowd come out again, sobbing and 
weeping, and cries are heard of: “ lie looks so beautiful 
and peaceful!” — “I can’t bring myself to believe it!’’ 
When they seethe King, they hush their voices, and all go 
out as quietly as they can, Wheti they have gone out, the 
Mayor’s voice is heard asking : “ Is he in here? ” and an 
answer : “ No, in the blue room, over tlipre.” Then the 
General’s voice : “ And the murderer escaped? ''—An 
answer : “ They are looking for him in the river! "—The 
General’s voice : “ In the river? Did he jump into, the 
met}"— The Priest’s voice: “Shocking!” A few 
momettfs later the General with Bang, the Mayor, and the 
Priest come in from the other room, They stop on seeing 
the KikQ^ who ts standing at the delk with his back to them, 
and whisper,) 

The General, Isn*t that the King? 

The Others. Tht King ? 
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The Mayor. Is the King back? He must have come 
in the night ! 

Bang. Let me see! — I know him personally. 

The General {holding hint back). Of course it is the 
King. 

The Mayor. Really? 

Bang. I recognise him by his agitation ! It is he. 

The General. Hush! Let us go quietly out again! 
{They begin to move off.) 

The Mayor. He is grieved. Naturally. 

Bang. First of all her death; and then this — 1 

The Priest. It is the judgment of heaven ! 

The King {turning round). Who is that? What? 
{Comes Jonvard.) Who said that? {They all stop, take 
off their hats and bouf.) Come back! {They come back 
hastily.) Who said: “ It is the judgment of heaven ? 

The General. Your Majesty must forgive us — we were 
just taking a little stroll; I am here to spend Christmas 
with my friend Mr. Bang, wlio has a factory here — a 
branch of his works — and wc happened to meet the ^ayor 
and the Priest, and wc joined company — ^and w ere strolling 
along when we heard a shot. A shot. We did not think 
anything more about it till wc came nearer here and saw 
people running, and heard a great outcry and disturbance. 
Great disturbance — yes. We stopped, of course, and 
came to see whaf it was. Came to see what it was, of 
course. A id they told us that the Minister of the Interior — 

The King. What is all that to me! {The General 
bows.) Who said: “It is the judgment of heaven “? 
{Ko one spiSaks.) C'ome, answer me ! 

The Mayor. It was the Priest — I fancy. ^ 

The King {to the Priest). Haven’t you the courage to 
tell me so yourself? ^ • • 

The General. Probably our reverend friend is unac- 
customed to find himself in the presened of royalty. 

The Priest^ It is the first time that— that I have had 
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the honour of speaking to your Majesty — I did not feel 
self-possessed enough, for the moment, to — 

The King. But you were self-possessed enough when you 
said it ! What did you mean ^y sayjng it was “ the jgdg- 
ment of heaven ? — I am asking you what yo^ meant 
by it. 

The Priest, I really don’t (juite know — it slipped out — 

The King. That is a lie! Some one said: “ First of all 
her death, and then this.” And you said: “It is the 
judgment of fieaven.” 

The Mayor. That is quite right, your Majesty. 

The King. First of all her death? That meant the 
death of my betrotlicd, didn’t it? 

The King. “And then this'' meant my friend -my 
dear friend! {With emotion.) Why did heaven condemn 
these two to death? (A pause.) 

The General. It is most regrettable that we should, quite 
involuntarily, have disturbed your Majesty at a moment 
when your Majesty’s feelings are, naturally, so overcome — 

The King {interrupting him). I asked you why heaven 
condemned t^iese two to death. {To the Vicar.) You 
are a clergyman; cudgel your brains! 

The Priest. Well, your Majesty, I was thinking that — 
I meant that — that heaven had in a^ miraculous way. 
checked your Majesty — 

The General. “ Ventured to check ” w'ould be more 
suitable, I think. 

The Priest. — ^from continuing in a course which many 
peopje thought so unfortunate — I mean, so fatal to the 
nation, and the church; had checked your Majesty — 

ThfG^^o,l {in an undertone).* Ventured to check. 

The Priest. — by taking away from your Majesty the 
two persons who-s-the two persons who — in the first place 
the one who — 
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The King, The one who — ? 

The Priest. Who was — 

The King. Who was — ? A harlot that wanted to sit 
on tlie throne? , , 

The Priest. Those are 3/our Majesty’s words, not mine. 
{Wipes his forehead.) 

The King. Confess •that they express what you meant! 

The Priest. 1 confess that I have heard — that people 
say — that — 

The King. Pray to heaven that for a single day your 
thoughts may be as pure as hers were every day. {Bursts 
into tears. Then says impetuously.) How long have you 
been a clergyman? 

The Priest. Fifteen years, your Majesty. 

The King. Then you were already ordained at the time 
when I was leading a dissolute life. Why did you never 
say anything to me then? 

^ The Priest. My most gracious King — 

The King. God is the only “ most gracious Kmg ” ! 
Do not speak blasphemy ! 

The Priest. It was not my duty to — 

The Geirieral. Our friend is not a court chaplain. He 
has merely a parish in the town here — > 

The Mayor. And his work lies chiefly among the factory 
hands. 

The King! And ^0 it is not your duty to speak the truth 
to me — but to attack my dear dead friends by prating 
about heaven’s judgment and repeating vile lies ? Is that 
your duty? 

The MaydV. I only had the honour to know one of the 
— ^the deceased. Your Majesty honoured him with your 
friendship; the greatest honour a subject can enjoy. I 
should like to say that one would rarely fiivl a 
nobler heart, a loftier mind, or more modest fidelity, 
than his. 

The General. I should like, if I may make so bold, to 
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make use of the opportunity chance has aHordcd me of 
associating myself with my sovereign’s sorrow, a sorrow 
for which his whole people must feel the deepest respect, 
but especially those who, i^ consfquence of their .high 
position, are more particularly called upon to be the pillars 
of the monarchy ; to use this opportunity, I say — and to 
do so, I know, as the rejircsentatiAie of many thousands 
of your Majesty's subjects — ^to voice the sympathy, the 
unfeigned grief, that will be poured forth at the news of 
this new loss which has wrung your Majesty’s heart 
— ^a loss which will reawaken consternation in the country 
and make it more than ever necessary to take the severest 
possible measures against a party to which nothing is 
sacred, neither the King’s person nor the highest dignities 
of office nor the inviolability of the home — a party whose 
very existence depends on sedition and ought no longer 
to be tolerated, but ought, us the enemy of the throne 
and of society, to be visited with all the terrors of the 
law', until — 

T)ie King. What about compassion, my friend? 

The General, Compassion? 

The King, Not for the republicans— but for me ! 

The Genenal, It is just the compassion which the whole 
nation will feel for your Majesty that compels me, in spite 
of everything, to invoke tlic intervention of justice at this 
particular crisis! Terror — 

The King, — ^must be our w'eapon ? 

Tha General, Yes ! Can any one imagine a more price- 
less proof of the care that a people have for their King, than 
for the gravely anxious tones of their voice 'to be heard, 
at t^is solemn moment, crying: Down with the enemies 
of the throne ! • 

King {turning away). No, / haven’t thews and 
sinews for that lie! 

The Mayor, t must say I altogether agree with the 
General. The feeling of affection, gratituejg, esteem— 
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The General. — the legacy of devotion that your 
Majesty’s ancestors of blessed memory — 

The 'King {to the Priest). You, sir — ^what does my 
ancestors being* “ of blessed yiemory ” mean? 

The Priest {after a moment's thought). It is a respectful 
manner of. alluding to them, your Majesty. 

The King. A respectful lie, you mean. {A pause. 
Anna comes out of the room on the left and throws herself at 
the King’s feety e^nhracing his knees in despairing sorrow.) 
Ah, here comes a breath of truth 1 — And you come to me, 
my child, because you krww that wc two can mourn 
together. But I do not w'ecp, as you do ; because I know 
that for a long time he had been secretly praying for death. 
He has got his wish now. So you must not weep so 
bitterly. You must wish what he wished, you know. — 
Ah , w'hat grief there is in her eyes ! (Sobs.) 

{The General signs to the others that they should all 
withdraw quietly, without turning round. They 
gradually do so ; but the King looks up and per- 
ceives what they are doing.) • 

The General. Out of respect for your Majesty’s grief, 
w e were going to — 

The King. Silence! With my liand on Jhe head of 
this poor creature, who used to trust so unassumingly and 
devotedly to his goodness of heart, I wish to say something 
in memory of my friend. (Anna clings to him, weeping. 
The osiers rome respeciftiUy nearer, and wait.) Gran was 
the richest man in the country. Why w'as it that hfi had 
no fear of the people ? Why w'as it that he believed that 
its salvation^ay in the overthrow' of the present state of 
affairs? • ^ 

Bang. Mr. Gran, witli all Iii'^ great qualities, was a 
visionary. * . , 

The King. He had not inherited all of his vast fortune; 
he had amassq^ a great part of it himself. * 

Bang, As a^man of business, Mr. Gran was beyond all 
praise. 
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The King, And yet a visionary? Tlie two things are 
absolutely contradictory. — ^Yoii once called me “the 
padlock on your cash-box.” 

Bang, I allowed myself, with all respect, to make that 
jest — which, nevertheless, was nothing but the serious 
truth ! 

The King, Why did he, who has met his death, con- 
sider that the security for his cash-box came from those 
below him, as long as he did what was right, and not from 
those above him? Because he understood the times. 
No question of selfishness stood in the way of his doing 
that. — ^That is my funeral oration over him! — {To Anna.) 
Get up, my dear! Did you understand what I was 
saying ? Do not weep so ! {She clings to hinty sobbing,) 

The Priest, He was a very great man! When your 
Majesty speaks so, I fully recognise it. But your Majesty 
may be certain tliat, though we may not have been so 
fortunate as to see so far ahead and so clearly — though 
our mental horizon may be narrow — we are none the less 
loyal to your Majesty for that, nor less devoted ! It is our 
duty as subjects to say so, although your Majesty in your 
heaviness of heart seems to forget it — seems ta forget that 
we, too, IoqIc for everything from your Majesty’s favour, 
wisdom and justice. {Perspires freely,) 

The King, It is very strange! My dear friend never 
said anything like that to me. {A pquse,) He had the 
most prosperous business in the country. When I came 
to him and asked him to abandon it, he did so at once. 
And in the end he died for me. That is the sort of man 
he was. (Tc? Anna.) Go in to him, my dear! You are 
the^very picture of dumb loyalty. Although I do not 
deserve to liave such as you to watch by my side, still, for 
theasake of him who is dead, I shall have you to do so 
when I too — . {Breaks off.) Yes, yes, go in there now! 
I shall come. Do you understand? I shall^come. (Anna 
moves towards the other room.) There,that’s 1 {He repeats 
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his words to her every time she looks back as she goes.) 
Yes, directly! — ^That’s it! — ^In a very little while! Go 
now ! 

Bang. ExQuse me, your Majesty, but it is terribly hot 
in here, and the affection of my heart which troubles me 
is attacking me painfully. Will your Majesty be pleased 
to allow me to withdraw? 

The Mayor. With all respect, I should like to be 
allowed to make the same request. Your^ Majesty is 
obviously very much .upset, and I am sure we are all 
unwilling that our presente — ^which, indeed, was un- 
intentional and unsought by us — should augment a dis- 
tress of mind which is so natural in one of your Majesty’s 
noble disposition, and so inevitable considering the 
deep sense of gratitude your Majesty must feel towards a 
friend who — 

The King (interrupting him). Hush, hush! Let us 
h^ve a little respect for the truth in the presence of the 
dead! Do not misunderstand me — do not mean to 
say that any of you would lie wilfully; but the atmosphere 
that surrounds a king is infected. And, as regards that — 
just a word or two. I have only a short time. But as a 
farewell message from me — • 

The Priest. A farewell message? 

The King. ^ — give my greeting to what is called Chris- 
tianity in this coufitry. Greet it from me ! I have been 
thinking a great deal about Christian folk lately. 

The Priest. I am glad to hear it! • 

ThemKing. Your tone jars on me! Greet those who 
call themselves Christians — . Oh! come, come — don’t 
crane yolir necks and bend your backs like tl)^t, as it the 
most precious words bf wisdom were about to drop from 
my lips! (To himself.) Is it any use my saying «.ny- 
thing serious to them? {Aloud.) I suppose you are 
Christians? • 

The GeneraL Why, of cour^! Faith is invaluable — 
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The King. — in preserving discipline? {To the Mayor.) 
How about you ? 

The Mayor. I was taught by my parents, of blessed 
memory — , • ' • 

The King. Oh, so Uuy are “ of blessed memory too, 
are they? Well, what did they teach you? 

The Mayor. To fear God, honour the King - 

The King. — and Jo\e the brotherhood! You are a 
public official, Mr. Mayor, 'fhat is what a Christian is, 
nowadays. {To Banc.) And yoy? 

Bang. Of late I have been able to go so little to church, 
because of my cough. And in that unwholesome atmo- 
sphere — 

The King. — you go to sleep. But you arc a Christian ? 

Bang. Undoubtedly! 

The King {to the Priest). And you arc one, of course ? 

The Priest. By the grace of God I hope so ! 

The King {snapping his fingers). Yes, that is the 
regulation formula, my good fellow! You all answer by 
the card! Very well, then—you are a community of 
Christians; and it is not my fault if such a community 
refuses to take any serious interest in what r&lly affects 
Christianity. Tell it from me that it ought to keep an 
eye on the monarchy. 

The Priest. Christianity has nothing to do with such 
things. It concerns only the souls of men! 

The King {aside). That voice. {Aloud.) I know — it 
does not concern itself with the air a patient breathes, but 
only with his lungs! Excellent! — ^All the same, Chris- 
tianity ought to keep an eye on the monarchy. Ought 
to tear the falsehood away from it ! Ought not to go in 
crowds to stare at a coronation ill a church, like apes 
grinning at a peacock! I know what I felt at that mo- 
ment. I had rehearsed it all once that morning already — 
ha, ha! Ask your Christianity if it may .not be about 
time for it to interest itself a little in the monarchy? It 
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seems to me that it scarcely ought any longer to allow 
monarchy, like a seductive harlot, to keep militarism 
before the peopljp’s eyes as an ideal — ^seeing that that is 
exaetJy conf^ary to tin; teachings of Christianity, or to 
encourage class divisions, luxury, hypocrisy and vanity. 
Monarchy has become so all-pervading a lie that it infects 
even the most upright ^f men. 

The Mayor. But I don’t understand, your Majesty! 

The King. Don’t you? You are an upright jnan your- 
self, Mr. Mayor — a most worthy man. 

The Mayor. I do not kndw whetiicr your Majesty is 
pleased to jest again ? 

The King. In sober earnest, I say you are one of the 
most upright of men. 

The Mayor. I cannot tell your Majesty how flattered I 
am to hear your Majesty say so ! 

The King. Have you any decorations? 

Xhe Mayor. Your Majesty’s government has not, so far, 
deigned to cast their eyes on me. ^ 

7'he King. That fault will be repaired. Be sure of 
that! 

The General {to the Mayor). To have that from his 
Majesty’s own mouth is equivalent to seeing it gazetted. 
I am fortunate to be able to be the first to congratulate 
you! 

Bang. Allow me to congratulate you also ! 

The Prie:,l. And me too! I have had the honour of 
working hand in hand witli you, Mr. Mayor, for nfany 
years ; I know how well dcser\'ed such a distinction is. 

The Mayoral feel quite overcome: but I must beg 
to be allowed to lay my thanks at your Majesty’s fett. 
I trust I shall not prfive jinworthy of the distinction. 
One hesitates to make such confessions — but I afti*a 
candid man, and I admit that one of thf chief aims of 
my ambition has been to be allowed some day to par- 
ticipate in — • 
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The King {interrupting him), — ^in this falsehood. 
That just points my moral. As long; as even upright 
men’s thoughts run in that mould, Clr.istianity cannot 
pretend to have any real hoM on the nation., As for your 
decoration, you are quite sure to get one from my succes- 
sor. — In a word, Christianity must tackle monarchy! 
And if it cannot tear the falsehood from it without destroy- 
ing it, then let it destroy it! 

The General, Your Majesty! 

The King {turning to him). The same thing applies to a 
standing army, which is a cteation of monarchy’s. I do 
not believe that such an institution — ^with all its tempta- 
tions to power, all its inevitable vices and habits — could 
be tolerated if Christianity were a living thing. Away 
with it ! 

The Priest, Really, your Majesty — I 

The King {turning to him). The same applies to an 
established church — another of monarchy’s creations! 
If )ve had in our country a Christianity worth the name, 
that salvation trade would stink in men’s nostrils. Away 
with it! 

The Mayor {reproachfully). Oh, your Majesty! 

The King {turning on him). The same applies to the 
artificial disparity of circumstances that you prate about 
with tears in your eyes! I heard you once. Class dis- 
tinctions are fostered by mc«iarchy.« 

Bang, But equality is an impossibility ! 

The King, If you would only make it possible — ^which it 
can be made — even the socialists would cease to clamour 
for anything else. I tell you this: Christianity has 
destroyed ideals. Christianity lives on dogmas and 
formulas, instead of on ideals. 

**The Priest, Its ideals lead us away from earth to 
heaven — 

The King, Not in a balloon, even if it jvere stuffed full 
of all the pages of the Bible! Christianity’s ideals will 
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lead to heaven only when they arc realised on earth — 
never before. 

The Priest, ^?^ay I venture to say that Christianity's 
ideal 'is-a pio^s life. ' • 

The King. Yes. But does not Christianity aim at 
more than that, or is it going to be content with making 
some few believers.^ • 

The Priest. It is written: “ Few are chosen.” 

The King. Then it has given up the job in advance? 

The Mayor. I think Qur friend is right, that Christianity 
has never occupied itself Vith such things as your 
Majesty demands of it. 

The King. But what I mean is, could it not bring itself 
to do so? 

The Priest. If it did, it would lose sight of its inner aim. 
The earliest communities are the model for a Christian 
people ! 

fhe King {turning away from him). Oh, have any model 
you like, so long as it leads to something 1 ^ 

The General. I must say I am astonished at the pene- 
tration your Majesty shows even into the detest 
subjects. 

Ba7ig. Yes, I have never heard anything 4ike it! I 
have not had the advantage of a university education, 
so I don’t really understand it. 

The King. And te think that I imagined that I should 
find my allies, my followers, in Christian people! One is 
so reluctant to give up all hope I I thought that a Chris- 
tian nation would storm the strongholds of lies in our 
modem, so-called Christian communities — storm them, 
capture tUem! — ^and begin with monarchy, begause tliat 
would need most courage, ^nd because its falsehood lies 
deepest and goes farthest. I thought that Christianity 
would one day prove to be the salt of the ^rth. No, do 
not greet Christianity from me. I have said nothing, 
and do not m<ian it. I am what men call a betrayed 
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man — betrayed by all the most ideal powers of life. 
There! Now I have done! 

The General. But what does your /Majesty mean.^ 
Betrayed? By whom? Who are'the traitor ; ? ReaClly — ! 

The King. Pooh! Think it over! — As a matter of 
fact I am the only one that has been foolish. 

Bang. Your Majesty, just noA* you were so full of 
vipour — 1 

The King. Don't let that astonish you, my friend! 
I am a mixture of enthusiasm aixl world-weariness; the 
scion of a decrepit rare is not likely to be any better than 
that, you know! And as for being a reformer — ! Ha, 
ha! Well, I thank \ou all for having listened to me so 
patiently. Whatever I said had no significance — except 
perhaps that, like the oysters, I had to open my shell 
before I died. — Good-bye ! 

The General. J really cannot find it in my heart to leave 
your Majesty when your Majesty is in so despondent 
a h>imour. 

The King. I am afraid you will have to try, my gallant 
friend! — Don’t look so dejected, Mr. Mayor! — Suppose 
some day serious-minded men should feel just as humili- 
ated at silfch falsehoods existing as you do now because 
you have not been allowed to participate in them. 1 
might perhaps be able to endure being king then! But 
as things are now, I am not strong 'enough for the job. 
1 feel as if 1 had been shouldered out of actual life on to 
this*^strip of carpet that I am standing on! That is what 
my attempts at reform have ended in ! 

The Mayor. May 1 be allowed to say that the impres- 
sifti made on my mind by the somewhat painful scene 
we have just gone through is that your Majesty is over- 
wfb&ght. 

The King. Mad, you mean? 

The Mayor. God forbid I should use such a word of my 
King! 
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The King. Always punctilious ! —Well, judging by the 
fact that every one else considers themselves sane, I must 
undoubtedly Cjp the mad one. It is as simple as a sum 
in arithmetic. — -And,* in all ^conscience, isn't it madness, 
when all is said and done, to take such trifles so much to 
heart.? — to bother about a few miserable superannuated 
forms that are not the slightest importance? — a few 
venerable, harmle.ss prejudices? — a few foolish social 
customs &nd other trumpery affairs of that soft? 

The General. Quite so ! 

The Mayor. Your Majesty is absolutely right! 

Bang. I quite agree ! 

The Priest. It is exactly what I ha\ c been thinking all 
the time. 

The King. And probably we had better add to the list 
certain extravagant ideas perhaps even certain dangerous 
ideas, like mine about Christianity? 

The Priest {hastily and impressively). Vour Majesty 
is mistaken on the subject of Christianity. ^ 

The Mayor. Christianity is entirely a piTsoniil matter, 
your Majesty. 

The Geiferal. Your Majesty expects too much lof it. 
Now, as a comfort for the dying — ! • 

The King. And a powerful instrument of discipline. 

The General {smiling). Ah, your Majesty ! 

Bang {coniidentuiUy). Christianity is no longer such a 
serious matter nowadays, except for certain persons — . 
{Glances at ihe Priest.) • 

The jfCing. All I have to .say on the head of such unani- 
mous appro^fal is this: that in such a shallow society, 
where there is no particular distinction between lifes^md 
truth, becau.se most things are mere forms without any 
deeper meaning — ^wherc ideals arc considered to* be 
extravagant, dangerous things — it is not so very amusing 
to be alive. • 

The General^ Oh, your Majesty! Really, you — I Ha, 
ha, ha! 
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The King. Don’t you agree with me? — ^Ah, if only one 
could grapple with it! — but we should need to be many 
to do that, and better equip^d than 1 ony. 

The General. Better equipped .than yoqr- Mj^jesty? 
Your Majesty is the most gifted man in the whole country ! 

WZZ. YesT 

The General. Yes — your Majesty must excuse me — I 
spoke involuntarily I 

The Maygr. There was a tone running through all 
your Majesty said that seemed to suggest that your 
Majesty was contemplating — % {Breaks off.) 

The King, —going away? Yes. 

All. Going away? 

The General. And abdicating? For heaven’s sake, 
your Majesty — 1 

Bang. That would mean handing us over to the crown 
prince — the pietist! 

7'he Priest (betraying his pleasure in spite of himself). 
And his mother ! 

f, 

The King. You are pleased at the idea, parson! It will 
be a sight to see her and her son prancing along, with all 
of you in your best clothes following them ! Hurrah ! 

The General. Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 

Bang. Ha — ha — ha! (Coughs.) I get such a cough 
when 1 laugh. 

The King (seriously). I had no intention of provoking 
laughter in the presence of death. 1 can hear the sounds 
of mourning through the open door. 

The Mayor. With all due resjiect to the church — the 
vast majority of the nation have no desire 'for things to 
come to that — to the accession of a pietist to tbs throne. 
If your Majesty threatens to abdicate you will have us 
all aUyour feet. 

The General (with decision). The accession of a new king 
just now woulS be universally considered a national 
calamity. I will wager my life on that! ^ 
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Bang, And I too! 

The King, My excellent friends — ^you must take the 
consequences your actions ! 

The {desf^airingly). But this I Who ever 

imagined such a thing? 

The General, ) . _ , 

Bang. 

The King, So much the worse. What is it you are 
asking me to do? To stay where I am, sq as to keep 
another man down? Is that work for a man? Shame! 

The Mayor (in distress). We ask more tlian that! 
Your Majesty is making a fatal mistake! The whole of 
your Majesty’s dissatisfaction springs from the fact that 
you believe yourself to be deserted by your people because 
the elections are going contrary to what your Majesty had 
hoped. Nothing is further from the truth! The people 
fight shy of revolutionary ideas; but they love their 
Kmg! ^ 

Bang, They love their King! 

The King, And that white dove, who came conficiently 
to my hand — she had some experience of what their love 
was! • 

The Mayor, The King’s associates may displease the 
people; ideas may alter; but love for their King endures ! 

The Others, Endures! 

The King' Ceasa ! Cease ! 

The General (trarnUy), Your Majesty may command us 
to do anything except refrain from giving utteranas to a 
free people’s freely offered homage of devotion, loyalty, 
and love for Tts royal house ! 

The Mayor (emotionally). There is no one^who^mipuld 
not give his life for hitf King ! 

Bang. \ 

. The General. I No one I 

The Priest , , ) 

The Genera^ Try us ! (They all press forward.) 
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The King, Done with you! {Takes a revolver from 
his pocket,) Since yesterday I have carried this little 
thing in my pocket. {They all look alarnte(l,) 

The Priest, Merciful heave;ps I ^ - 

The King {holding out the revolver to him). Will you die 
for me ? If so, I will continue to be King. • 

The Priest, 1? What does your Majesty mean? It 
would be a great sin 1 

The King,^ You love me, I suppose? 

All {desperately). Yes, your Majesty! 

The King, Those who love, believe. Therefore, believe 
me when I say this: If there is a single one of you who, 
without thinking twice about it, will die for his King now 
— here — at once — then I shall consider that as a command 
laid upon me to go on living and working. 

The Mayor {in a terrified whisper). He is insane! 

The General {ivhispers). Yes! 

The King, I can hear you! — But I suppose you love 
your J^ing, even if he is insane? 

All {in agitated tones). Yes, your Majesty ! 

The King, Majesty, majesty! There is only One who 
has any majesty about Him — certainly not a Aadman ! — 
But if I have been driven mad by the lies that surround 
me, it would be a holy deed to make me sound again. 
You said you would die for me. Redeem your words! 
That will make me well again! — ^You, General? 

The General, My beloved King, it would be — as our 
reverend friend so aptly put it — 0 . most dreadful sin. 

The King, You have let slip a splendid opportuijity for 
showing your heroism.— You ought to ha^e seen that 
I was ‘only^ putting you to the test! — Good-bye! {Goes 
into the room on the left,) ^ ^ 

The General, Absolutely insane ! 

The Others, Absolutely. 

The Mayor, Such great abilities, too ! « What might 
not have been made of him! 
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Bang, The pity of it ! 

The Priest, I got so alarmed. 

Bang, So didiL lottd pistoUshol is heard,) 

The shotj {A pitiful ivomans cry is 

heard from the other room,) 

The Mayor, What on earth was that? 

Bang, I daren’t thi*k ! 

The Priest, Nor II {An old woman rushes out of the 
room on the left, calling out: “Help! — -Jlelp! — ^The 
King ! ” and hurries out at the back, calling : “ The King 1 — 
Help, helpl” The Genersll atid the Mayor rush into 
tiu other room. Voices are heard outside asking : “ The 
King? — Was it the King? ” The confusion and uproar 
grows. In the midst of it a\nna comes stumbling out of the 
other room, her hafuls stretched out before her, as if she did 
‘not know where she was going. The noise and confusion 
grows louder every minute, and crowds of people come rush^ 
itnjnto the room from outside as the Curtain faUs,) 
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